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PREFACE TO THE GERMAN EDITION 



; task of presenting the results of Scliliemanu's excavations 
a coDcise form which should make them more accessible to the 
ineral public than has been hitherto the case, wa3 entrusted 
le in the yenr 1886, while I was stiil engaged in Asia Minor 
1 the excavations at Pergamou. I thus had the advantage 
dnii&g that year and most of the following of making the necessary 
observations on the spot, and by constant personal intercourse 
1 those concenied, I was able t<i learn much which is not to 
i found either in remains or iu books. 1 3ubser[uently began to 
rile the book in Athens, I continued it in Berlin and Home, 
pid finished it in Hanover. These changes of residence 
Asionallj brought with them differences in my point of view, 
^d must he my excuse for the many ineq^ualities I am conscious 
f in the treatment of my subject. 

The undertaking was a difficult one, for the questions which 
V Schlieraann's activity had called up are still undecided, and 
I picture of that ancient Greek civilisation which he was the 
rat to discover receives every year some important additions 
rongh the further excavations of the Greeks. At the same time 
9 task proved pleasant, for the attempt to win from the dis- 
Tenes some insight into the actual conditions of prehistoric 
and to arrive at a clearer conception of what the 
lantries and the people described by Homer were like, could 
iot but appeal to all those who have felt the magic of the 
heroic lays. And, in fact, every scholar who wishes to 
BTeatigate the origins and actual contents of the Homeric 
I, or the origins of the Greek people and their civilisation, 
■ nowadays base his researches in the first place on the 
laterial afforded by Schliemann's excavations. 




xvui PREFACE TO THE GERMAN EDITION •■*'-• 



Since specialists had hitherto only discussed this material 
with a sort of religious awe, various new points of view naturally 
suggested themselves to me in the course of the work. I 
venture to hope that scholars may not find them altogether 
unworthy of acceptance. On the other hand, there are whole 
portions of the book — as, for example, the description of the 
buildings at Tiryns — where all that was needed was to give a 
risunU of the admirable accounts already published. 

A selection of suitable illustrations from Dr. Schliemann's 
books is given, with the addition of a considerable number of new 
cuts necessary to illustrate fresh views and further discoveries. 
Some of these are from published works, some from photographs, 
some from my own sketches in the museums of Athens. The 
list which follows the Table of Contents gives the source whence 
each is taken, and will serve to direct those who wish further to 
study the objects represented. 

It only remains for me to express the hope that the book 
will not merely rouse specialists to a more general appreciation 
and study of this vast subject, but that it will give the great 
educated public a clearer conception of the actual and important 
results of the life-work of a man whom the world has loaded with 
honours and yet often misunderstood. 



CARL SCHUCHHARDT. 



Hanover, November 1, 1889. 
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TKANSLATOR'S NOTE 

Shortly before his lamented death Dr. Schliemann had with the 
utmost kindness allowed his report of the Hissarlik excavations 
during the year 1889-90 to be translated and printed as an 
appendix to the English Edition of Dr. Schuchhardt's work- 
With equal generosity Dr. Dorpfeld has given his portion of the 
report for the same purpose, together with his new plan of 
Hissarlik. As the recent excavations have almost doubled our 
knowledge of the Trojan Pergamos, the value of this plan and of 
Dr. Dorpfeld's explanation of it can scarcely be overestimated. 
The English Edition has been further materially enriched by an 
Introduction to the whole subject by Mr. Walter Leaf. 

I have ventured to alter one or two matters of detail in the 
course of translation. The statement on p. 21 to the effect that 
Polemon described the altar of Zeus Herkeios has been corrected, 
and the account of the Bunarbashi springs on p. 25 has been 
rectified after consulting the original authorities. The footnotes 
do not appear in the German Edition. They consist mainly of 
references to classical authors. Eeferences to modern authorities 
have only been given when, as in the case of the springs, the 
matter might appear to be one under discussion, or if it seemed 
important to call attention to some important and easily accessible 
publication. For the possible convenience of English readers I 
have referred on p. 76 for the Hissarlik finds, and in Appendix 
II for the Mycenaean finds, to the cases of the British Museum 
where objects helping to illustrate the subject may be found. 
Appendix II also contains a short account of the now famous 
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Vapheio gold cups, with a reproduction of a drawing of the cups 
by Mr. F. Anderson, kindly lent for this edition by Mr. Walter 
Leaf, to whom I wish, in conclusion, to express my personal 
debt of gratitude, for having relieved me of the whole burden of 
correcting the proofs during my absence from England. 



EUGENIE SELLEES. 



British School op AncHiEOLOGY, 
Athens, March 1, 1891. 




, Hesuy Schuemans died wliile tlie following translation was 
siug through the press. So far as his work is coiicerned, 
'. Schuchhardt's pages, together with the Appendix describing 
t season's work at Hiasarllk, now give a full and final history. 
No student of Hellenism can think without deep regret that this 
should be so; that there is no fresh discovery to be hoped for 
. the unwearying devotion and unstinted generosity of the 
>UB merchant enthusiast. But the work wliich he has done 
1 no way dependent on his individual life ; it has been no 
than the creation of preJiistoric Greek archaeology. Dr. 
dieiaauu was essentially " epocli-making " in this branch of 
dy. and it is not for epoch-making men to see the rounding 
I completion of their task. That must be the labour of 
■ generation at least. A man who can state to the world a 
mpletely new problem may be content to let the final solution 
I wait for those that come after him. 

I orderly arrangement of the immense amount of material 
i Schliemaim accumulated is the first and essential condition 
a solution. How much it is needed can only be 
Eleqaately felt by those who have attempted to make it for 
temselves from tlie various large and expensive volumes in 
it is to be sought. Scliliemann's excellent rule of publish- 
] results at once lias one serious disadvantage. Either the 
B material must be published twice over, as soon as further 
lorstion and experience have brought new light to bear upon 
first cnide and imperfect conclusions; or the later deductions 
1 be given separately, apart from a portion at least of the 
m which they are founded. It is this wliich makes it 
l task of sevioTis labour to extract from two such volumes as 
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nios and Troja a clear idea of what is really to be learnt from 
Hissarlik. The difficulty is yet more perplexing when an entire 
change of view takes place during the publication of a single 
voluma Many a student of Tiryns must have been for a time 
at sea when he found an elaborate explanation of the citadel 
walls in the text of the volume absolutely contradicted, without a 
word of reference forward, in an equally elaborate appendix. 

Dr. Schuchhardt has undertaken to bring order into this 
chaos. He has not merely arranged the facts in intelligible 
sequence ; though it is no small merit that he should have 
brought into the compass of a single handy volume all that is of 
first-rate importance in Schliemann's various works. He has 
gone on to analyse and explain them. His luminous and 
convincing chapter on the contents of the shaft tombs at Mycenae 
is a model investigation, and is hardly likely to require serious 
correction in the future. 

But in its wider aspects Schliemann's problem will long 
remain unsettled. It presents two questions, intimately con- 
nected : What is the true relation of the Mycenaean civilisation 
to the Homeric poems ? and What is its place in the develop- 
ment of classical Greece ? These questions are touched upon by 
Dr. Schuchhardt, but not so exhaustively as to forbid a few 
further suggestions even in the brief compass of a preface. 

Dr. Schuchhardt, I think, rates too highly the ingenious but 
most hazardous speculations of von Wilamowitz-Mollendorf ; he 
follows him even to finding the Peloponnesus itself in the magic 
land of Thriuakia. And consequently he rates too low, in my 
opinion, the possibility that the oldest parts of the Ilidd at least 
may be actual survivals in their present form from Achaian and 
\/ pre -Dorian days. But this possibility is one which can be 
supported by weighty arguments, and must not be left out of 
sight; it must necessarily affect our view of the relation of the 
text to the monuments throughout. 

It has, moreover, received powerful support from Fick's 
labours on the Homeric dialect. Fick has shown that the poems 
were in all probability composed, not in the Ionic dialect, but in 
what he speaks of as -ZEolic. Only he seems to err in- taking 
as the original dialect an -^lic which hardly differs from that 
spoken in the north-west of Asia Minor in the third century B.C. 
Now we should rather suppose that the original dialect was that 
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! ancestors of these Asiatic ^Eolians, the Achaiana of the 
fenth centur)'. Wliat the fonn of their speeoh was wc cannot 
V ]iretend to say. It ojust have differed greatly from Fick'a 
Solic ; it was the common parent of Thesaalian, Arcadian, and 
in, in all of which we see various points of connexion witli 
pic langnage. These affinities do not allow of an even 
approximate reconstruction of the jiarent speech ; hut they do 
allow lis to assnme that there was once a cninmon Acbaian 
Ullage spoken by the dwellers in Mycente and Tiryns, and over 
tat part of the Greek mainland, and even to detect some of the 
s in which this speech differed from that common to the 
a and Dorian tribes respectively. If the Iliad was eom- 
in this dialect, and not in its present Ionic form, we 
mger need date it after the great migration to Asia Minor; 
on the linguistic side prevents our referring it to 
ropean Greece, and therefore to pre-Dorian days, 
'f now we assume as a working hypothesis that the poems 
r do depict, as contemporaries, tlie Acbaian age as they 
S9, we are at once relieved from grave difficulties. We can 
iderstand how it is that they can present with such vivid life a 
of manners and customs which ninst have been utterly 
nown to the lonians of the coast of Asia Minor. The 
ptigrants of the great colonies of Miletus, Ephesus, Smyrna. 
"in, and the rest were eager traders, democratic to the core, 
r intent on widening their horizon, and pnshing their voyages 
" f dates to the coasts of the Black Sea, Sicily, Kgypt, and 
i Gulf of Lions. They are the very antipodes of the Homeric 
ana, a race of ancient and aristocratic families, living only 
i mainland of Greece proper and in Crete, and knowing, or 
t caring, little about so much of the world as lay beyond 
gean Sea. About commerce the Achaians hardly trouble 
uelves, leaving trade mostly in the hands of their Phcenician 
re, and living rather on the produce of the flocks and fields 
1 their thralls have in charge. That an Ionian could have 
idnced such an age and made a lifelike picture of it is an 
ition which strains all probability; for it not only assumes 
Ined historic imagination, but involves actual arch^ological 
f Buch as is absolutely foreign to the genius of a young and 
5 nation. 

itei- portions of the Iliad and the O'li/ssrt/ alike may. 
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it is true, have been actually composed in Ionia by Ionian bards. 
But the continuation of a poem on lines already given is a vastly 
dififerent task from the first creation of a new world. Working 
up to the earlier parts of the Iliad, a poet of Ionia would have 
only to avoid inconsistencies with his type, where he found all 
the scenery drawn in with such strong and broad lines that he 
could hardly fail to follow them rightly. The task would be 
altogether more thorny and complex if, instead of merely making 
his actors talk and move on the old stage, he had to create from 
his own inner consciousness a fresh plot and fresh scenery. In 
that case it is hardly conceivable that his work should have 
shown that remarkable general correspondence with the pre- 
historic remains which will be found in the following chapters. 

Assuming then that the groundwork and foundation of the 
Iliad at least is the picture of a state of civilisation which 
actually has another and material representative in what Dr. 
Schliemann has found at Mycenae and Tiryns, let us see if it is 
not possible to draw somewhat closer the connexion between .the 
poems and the remains than Dr. Schuchhardt has ventured 
to do. 

In the period known as Mycenaean we can clearly distinguish 
two great epochs — an earlier, to which the shaft tombs, and a 
later, to which the bee-hive tombs belong. It is to the former of 
these that we must ascribe the remains of Tiryns, and about this 
only that we have gained a very definite idea. That the bee- 
hive tombs are later than the period of the shaft tombs it is easy 
to see. The age of the bee-hive tombs, indeed, as we find at 
Menidi and Amyclse, passes down into the historical period, and 
overlaps the age of the early geometrical pottery. Roughly 
coeval with it are no doubt the walls of Mycenae and the Lion 
Gate, where the masonry shows so marked an advance upon that 
of Tiryns. But we have unfortunately very little in the way of 
individual finds, to which we can point as demonstrating the 
culture of the age of the bee-hive tombs in its differences from 
that of the earlier stage. The " Treasury of Atreus " has long 
ago been rifled beyond all hope ; there is hardly a chance that 
any of the other bee-hive tombs at Mycenae can have escaped 
the same fate. But wliat little has been found shows that these 
tombs were connected with a civilisation directly descended from 
and oonlinuttig that of the shaft tombs, only with the introduction 



I more marked Seiiiitic influence. Traces of Assyrian wotk- 

ptanstiip, so markedly absent from the sliaft tombs, were found 

inmiatakably in the bee-hive tombs of Attica, probably the 

est of the series, and dating from some considerable time after 

9ie Dorian invasion. Tho two gold cups of Vapbeio, the most 

rtling discovery of the last two years, betray beyond a doubt 

[heir genealogy from the art which created the bull of Thyns 

md the hunting scenes of the Mycenu; da^er-blades. There is 

s a continuity of development through the unknown nmnber 

f centuries which extend from the prime of Tiryns to the Dorian 

The earlier period of this long age is certainly older 

^aa any which can be represented by the Homeiic poems, even 

Ifae oldest of them. Kven apart from the evidence of the remains 

themselves, there is the certain fact that the period presented 

in the Iliad is later than the greatness of Tiryns, 

^nd tells us that Tiryns was older than Mycenie ; the remains 

nifirm the legend, and the silence of the Uioil as to Tiryns — a 

; hardly broken by a passing mention in the Catalogue — is 

[dy explicable on the theory that the rise of Mycenre had 

idy brought about the decay of her nearest neighbour. 

If then we are to find within the compass of the Mycemean 

iriod any epoch corresponding to the age depicted in the Hiad, 

i is clear to demonstration that this age must be that of the 

e-hive tombs. And the period which the Hiad and Odyssey 

i to describe is certainly within this compass; for it is a 

riod before tlie Dorian invasion, which overthrew the Mycemean 

Either therefore the poems, while professing to describe 

period, are in reality describing anotlier, whether real or 

Oiaginary ; or they describe the age of the builders of the bee- 

l^ve tombs. 

But it must not bo forgotten that there are a few points in 
prbicli the Homeric poems seem to indicate a departure from the 
a and customs of the Mycenrean age. The most important 
if these is undoubtedly the mode of burial A few words must 
B devoted to the consideration of this vital point. 

It is now estahhshed that the bodies found in the shaft tombs 
E'ira% not burnt un the pjTe, but were buried after some imperfect 
of mummification. On the other hand, the detailed 
rdescriptiuns nf funerals in the Iliad and Odyssey— those of 
C.J^trokloa in the 23d, and of Hector in the 24th Book of the 
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Iliad, and of Elpenor in the 12th Odyssey — all make the burning 
of the body an essential part of the rite. 

The contrast is a striking one, but it is easy to lay too 
much stress upon it. In the first place it must be pointed out 
that Homeric critics, however widely differing in their views of 
the poems as a whole, are nearly unanimous in regarding the 
23d and 24th Books of the Iliad as belonging to the latest 
additions to the poem ; and the Odyssey as being decidedly later 
than the Iliad, It is therefore quite conceivable that we have 
here an instance where later manners have been introduced, 
bringing about a want of harmony between the older and more 
recent constituents of the Iliad, It might even be supposed that 
this was done purposely, in oi-der to give the sanction of heroic 
times to what was still felt as an innovation in funeral rites. 
But the assumption is not necessary. It may well be that the 
conditions of sepulture on a campaign were perforce different 
from those usual in times of peace at home. The mummifying 
of the body and the carrying of it to the ancestral burying-place 
in the royal citadel were not operations such as could be easily 
effected amidst the hurry of marches or the privations of a siege ; 
least of all after the slaughter of a pitched battle. It is there- 
fore quite conceivable that two methods of sepulture may of 
necessity have been in use at the same time. And for this 
assumption the Hiad itself gives us positive grounds. One 
warrior who falls is taken home to be buried ; for to a dead son 
of Zeus means of carriage and of preservation can be supplied, 
which are not for common men. Sarpedon is cleansed by Apollo, 
and borne by Death and Sleep to his distant home in Lykia, not 
that his body may be burnt, but that liis kinsfolk and brethren 
may preserve it " witli a tomb and gravestone ; for such is the 
due of the dead." The word rap'xyeiv is one which is entirely 
inapplicable to burning on the pyre ; it is used with a slight 
change of form, as rapi'^eveiv, by Herodotos (ii. 86), to express the 
Egyptian process of mummification. In all probability it has a 
similar sense in Homer, and shows that a part of the Iliad 
regarded such a rite as normal in times of peace. Moreover, it 
is not proved that cremation did not come into use in the 
Mycenaean period itself, at the epoch which, we have identified as 
that of the Iliad and Odyssey ; the evidence of the later tombs 
does not decisively show that the bodies buried in them may 
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■not have been cremated ou thu pyre, aud the bones alone laid iu 

ktbe graves. It is thus easy to see how many cousi deration a have 

be weighed, and how imperfect our evideuce still is, before 

I can decide that there is a re^J discrepancy in the mode of 

lepulture between the poems and the remaina of the " bee-hive " 

Piomb period of Alycen^ean civilisation. 

A few remarks may be added as to the shape of the bee-hive 

I lomba themselves. Dr. Schuchbardt quotes (p. 151) with approval 

I Professor Adler'a derivation of the form from a Phrygian prototype. 

lHut 80 definite a reference is too narrow. The conical hut waa 

I beyond all doubt the primitive Aryan dwelling-place, and waa in no 

T peculiar to the Phrygians. It survived to historic times in 

lertain religious aspects, as Mr. J. G. Frazer has shown in his 

kdmiralile and entertaining essay on the Prytaneum and the Temple 

f Veata.^ It was therefore as an inheritance from their remotest 

tors, and not as an importation across the <^ean, that the 

!9 of Mycenae took the bee-hive shape of the old royal dwelling 

i eternalised it in the royal tomb. We are thus led straight to 

1 conjecture as to the circular enclosure which surrounds the 

; shaft tombs of Mycente, The tra<Ution will be unbroken 

' we anppose that this is itself only the ground-plan of a great 

drcular hut. The roof, when the tombs were first dug. must 

; consisted of a perishable material, no doubt the primitive 

,le or thatch. The diameter of the circle, some thirty yards, 

at too large for such a roof. It is actually attested in the 

meral rites of the Scythians; who, when burying their kings, 

wfed over the grave with beams and thatcbeil these with reeda.' 

"he bee-hive tomb is but the translation of this into stone. 

There is another point in which the flnds from the shaft tombs 
) not bear out the evidence of the poems ; it is tlje more wortliy 
t brief consideration, as Jt is not dwelt upon by Dr. Schuchhardt. 
Si« question of the clothing both of men and women in the two 
tna lias recently been placerl in a new light by the admirable 
iarclies of Dr. Studniczka.' He has shown that the peplos of 
i Homeric lady was identical with the garment which we know 
i classical age as the Doric chiton, and regard as the type of 
E dress. It was a plain square piece of woollen, or more 
rely of linen material, fastened by brooches over the shoulder. 
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and bound round the waist by a girdle. The simplicity of its 
form naturally leads to the conclusion that it was a garb which 
had survived from extreme antiquity. The Homeric hero, on the 
other hand, dressed in the Jinen chiton, a shaped and sewn 
garment of eastern origin, whose name was taken direct from a 
Semitic language. But we find no evidence of the existence of 
either of these dresses in the various representations of men and 
women which have come from the tombs. On the great seal 
(Fig. 281), and on the curious fragment of slab-painting (Fig. 288), 
which are our sole evidence as to the dress of the Mycenaean 
women, we see, not the plain feplos with its long sweeping 
vertical folds, but a more elaborate garment with series of 
horizontal flounces or tucks. The evidence of the seal might 
perhaps be disregarded till we had some better grounds for 
attributing it to native workmanship ; for it might only represent 
the dress of a foreign nation from whom it had been imported. 
But the indications of the slab-painting seem too clearly to point 
to an identical garb, and it is not likely that this painting was 
ever imported from a foreign source. And the negative evidence 
of the tombs tends strongly in the same direction ; for among all 
the numerous finds there is not a single brooch or fibula, though 
this was an essential accessory to the Homeric peplos. It 
appears therefore that the dress of the age of the shaft tombs was 
radically different from that of the Hiad and Odyssey. But even 
here we have welcome proof that a change took place in the 
Mycenaean fashions during the period of the prevalence of the 
bee-hive tombs. For traces of fibulae have actually been found 
in the tombs of the lower city, which are either coeval with or 
anterior to the bee-hive tombs. It would seem, therefore, that 
the feplos is not, after all, so primitive a garment in Greece as its 
shape would seem to imply ; or at least that it had for a period 
been superseded by a more elaborate dress, and was again taken 
into fashion when some freak of fancy commanded a return to the 
older and plainer garb. Curiously enough we know that exactly 
such a return to simplicity and the Doric 2^^P^os took place in the 
historic period, when the more luxurious Ionic chiton had for a 
time superseded, with men as with women, the ancient mode.^ 

To a smaller extent the same remark applies to male dress. 
We have more information regarding this ; for several seals and 

^ Herod, v. 87. Studniczka, pp. 1-5. 
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intaglios from the shaft tomb give us pictures of the Mycenaean 
man in various stages of activity. The dress in all of them seems 
to be the same ; it consists, both for battle and the chase, so far 
as can be made out, only of a short pair of drawers or an apron 
suspended from a girdle. Of course, in a climate like that of 
Greece, this cannot have been the only dress ; a mantle at least 
must have been worn over it, and cast aside only during violent 
exertion. But the apron seems quite inconsistent with a chiton 
of linen; so that here we have a case where Asiatic fashions 
must have made their way in after the age of the shaft tombs. 
We may suppose that this change occurred in the epoch of the 
bee-hive tombs ; but we have not in this case any corroborative 
evidence, for the chiton could not leave behind it any traces like 
the peplos; it was not fastened with any metal work. Indeed 
the evidence of the Vapheio cups themselves, which give us the 
best and latest picture of the ancient dress, is adverse ; the men 
are still wearing the apron, not the chiton. This is not in itself 
conclusive, for it is a familiar fact that art preserves aucient types, 
in dress as elsewhere, after they have passed out of fashion. 
Here then we can only recognise the discrepancy, and trust 
that further discoveries may yet clear it up, as the past has 
explained so many of our old difficulties. 

Once more Ur. Schuchhardt has gone too far in accentuating 
the difference between the local extension of the Achaians 
and the actual range of the Mycenaean remains. He speaks 
almost as though the Homeric Achaians Avere spread equally over 
the mainland of Greece, and confined to it. But as a fact, the 
list of places given at the top of p. 315 exhibits a remarkable 
coincidence with the geography of the Catalogue of the Ships in 
the second book of the Iliad. Lacediemon, Argolis, Attica, 
Bceotia, Thessaly, and Crete are for Homer main seats of the 
Acliaians, as for archieologists they are centres of Myceniean 
culture. But the coincidence goes further than this broad 
correspondence. The Catalogue of the Ships represents the 
Achaians as extending in a narrow line from Crete through the 
Sporades to Rhodes, and thus in close touch with Lykia, 
whose royal house boasts of Greek blood. Now it is surely a 
noteworthy coincidence that it is precisely this narrow zone 
which is marked by Myceniean finds. Of the spots named by 
Schuchhardt, Cos, Carpathos, Khodes, and, under the .nam^ -^ 
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" the Isles Calydnae," Calymnos, all appear in the Catalogue ; and 
they are the only group of islands in the Archipelago which does 
so appear. It has often puzzled commentators to find the 
Sporades thus drawn into the Achaian world, while the historically 
far more important Cyclades are entirely ignored. The solution 
to the problem surely is that in Homeric times the Sporades 
were Achaian, while the Cyclades still remained, as we must 
suppose, Carian. It is true that finds of Mycenaean ware have 
been made on two of the Cyclades — on Thera, which lies nearest 
Crete, and on Sym, the entrepdt of the Archipelago. But these 
isolated cases give us no more right to suppose that these two 
islands were seats of Mycenaean civilisation than Mr. Petrie^s 
discoveries would allow us to attribute the Fayum to the empire 
of Agamemnon. They are easily to be explained by importation. 
So far then from accentuating a difference, this local distribution 
in the Archipelago is a striking mark of coincidence between 
Homeric conceptions and the results of archaeology. 

So when Dr. Schuchhardt goes on to argue (p. 317) that no 
Mycenaean finds will be made in Western Greece, because all 
have hitherto been made in the East, he leaps to a conclusion — 
or rather to a petitio principii — against which Schliemann's 
career should be a sufficient warning. The argument that the 
Mycenaean civilisation looks towards the East and not towards 
the West is of course true, as it is of all Greek civilisation ; but 
it does not forbid us to suppose that there were offshoots in the 
West in Mycenaean as in historic times. Homeric civilisation 
also looks towards the East. It would indeed be hard to say 
where the Hiad would lead us to expect Achaian traces in the 
West, except at Pylos and Ithaca, and perhaps in ^tolia. 
When sufficient remains of primitive civilisation have been found 
in these spots to prove that the Mycenaean culture did not extend 
to them, then and not before shall we be justified in speaking 
of a discrepancy between the geographical distribution of the 
Achaians of Homer and the people of the Mycentean world. At 
present we are here absolutely without information, and the 
presumption remains in favour of the correctness of the Homeric 
record. 

This want of agreement, such as it is, cannot for a moment 
outweigh the positive evidence of the undesigned coincidences 
between the culture of Mycenae and Homer. The most important 
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these is the light which tlie iulaid metal work throws on 

LODieric descriptions, such as the shield uf Achilles and the 

loply of Agamemnon. The coincidence of the arrangements 

the palace at Tiryns with the houses of Homer is in its way 

lly striking, though here some allowances have to he made. 

find exactly reproduced the Homeric fore-court, with its 

colonnades and prothyron, and even its altar; we find the 

megaron with pillars and hearth and ante-room, and close by the 

" idispensahle bathroom. But we find besides a second estahlish- 

smatler duplicate of the first, and accessible from it only 

Ith difticulty. Of such an arraugement there is no trace in 

imer. It strongly suggests the view, held by Dr. Dorpfeld 

id supported by Dr. Schuchhardt, that this second establishment 

set apart for the women. If so. it is distinctly iu con- 

lictiou to Homer, for Homeric maimers know nothing of such a 

separation of the sexes in domestic life as the difficult access from 

the latter megaron to the smaller would imply. And in the 

neric house of which we know most, the palace of Odysseus, 

■e certainly was in the jxtet's conceptiou, as Professor Jebb 

conclusively shown, an immediate access from the hack of the 

.ron to the chamliers in which the women live and work. If 

■iew is right, we must regard the Tiryns palace as 

intal in plan ; for it is nothing else than a house with a 

and implies polygamy. Though the difference is thus one 

type, yet the plan of the Tirj'nthian palace admits of being 

once converted into that of a Homeric house by the simple 

:ut of driving a doorway through the back of the megaron 

abolishing the second courtyard with its appurtenances. 

ia time enough for such a step to have been taken iu the 

interval between the remains of Tirj'ns and the bee-hive 

lbs of Mycenre ; but positive evidence is lacking. There 

) trace of a doorway in the megaron at Mycenae, any more 

at Tiryns ; but we have as yet no evidence of the existence 

second court 

'gard to the discoveries at Hissarlik, it must in this 
suffice to say that the main result as regards the Iliad is 
first, Uiat evidence for the historical reality of a siege of 
by the Achaiiuis is now greatly strengthened ; and secondly, 
account of it given in the Iliad is at best based upon 
tradition. For the Achaiana and the Trojans of Homer 
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are to all intents and purposes the same people ; the trifling 
differences between them which can here and there be traced are 
as nothing in comparison with the countless points in which they 
are represented as agreeing in language, religion, and manners. 
But we know for certain that the dwellers upon the hill of 
Hissarlik were at a completely different and altogether lower 
stage of civilisation than the royal race of Mycenae. Scarcely 
half a dozen objects have been found which show a point of 
contact If, therefore. Homer correctly describes the Achaians, 
his Trojans are quite imaginary. 

These few introductory remarks will suflBce to show how the 
field of speculation has been widened by Dr. Schliemarm's dis- 
coveries. It is, and for a long time will be, open for the cultiva- 
tion of new h)rpotheses. Whether these are right or wrong is of 
little importance, so long as they are suggestive. But it is a 
great and final gain to have attained to a clear and comprehensive 
arrangement of the material such as Dr. Schuchhardt has given us. 

WALTER LEAF. 

February 1891. 
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receiil death of Dr. Schliemann on December 26 of last year 

a at the prescut time a special melancholy interest to the 

y of his life. His method of archseological research, however, 

8 so characteristic of the man that any account of his discoveries 

ifit always have been prefaced by a brief sketch. Not only was 

1 enthusiastic admirer of autiq^uity ; he was also a thoroughly 

Bctical man of untiring perseverance. Success in business was 

r him a necessary preliminary to the archisological work which 

1 attracted him from the first. He acquired a fortune, thanks 

gy which neither diltieidties nor depressing surroundings 

Boold daunt. When at last he could devote himself to the luxury 

i study, his business habits proved invaluable. The promptitude 

1 which every important discovery was followed up by a book 

f '9a tlie subject, did much towards keeping Dr. Schlieumnn's name 

|C)ttfore the world, so that by the general public he was regarded 

I archseology personified. 

""a has himself given us the leading facts of hia biography in 
; hia greatest work. 

Heinrich Sohliemann, a clergyman's sou, was born on January 

1822, at New Buckow, in Mecklenburg-Schwerin. In the 

Kfidlowing year the family removed to the village of Aukersbagen, 

i there, where they remained for eight years, the child's imagin- 

; received its first vivid impressions. " Our garden house," 

3r. Schlieuiann, " was said to be haunted by the ghost of my 

it's predecessor, and just behind our gaiden was a pond, caUed 

1 Silbeischiilchen,' out of which a maiden was believed to rise 
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each midnight, holding a silver bowl. There was also in the 
village a small liill, surrounded by a ditch, probably a prehistoric 
burial-place (or so-called * Hun's Grave *), in which, as the legend 
ran, a robber-knight in times of old had buried his favourite child 
in a golden cradle." The chief feature, however, was an old 
castle, which had once been inhabited by the old knight Henning 
von Holstein, popularly called Henning Bradenkirl. By the 
" Wartensberg," close at hand, said tradition, the wicked knight 
had once lain in wait for the Duke of Mecklenburg. His attempt 
having failed, the Duke besieged him in his castle, and there they 
still showed the massive tower, close to which he had buried all 
his treasures, when escape became hopeless. On the castle-wall 
stood a relief of Henning Bradenkirl, and in the churchyard was 
his grave, from which for centuries his left leg, in a black silk 
stocking, had grown out again and again. All these tales, solemnly 
vouched for by sexton and grave-digger, were loyally believed by 
the sensitive child. 

Dr. Schliemann proceeds to relate that he often heard his 
father vividly narrate the story of the destruction of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, and the course of the Trojan War. He received 
at Christmas 1829 a child's history of the world, in which the 
picture of Troy in flames with its huge walls, and the Skaian 
Gate with -^neas in flight, bearing his father Anchises on his 
shoulders, and leading the boy Ascanius by the hand, made a 
deep impression upon him, and awoke a passionate desire to visit 
those regions and see what still remained of their ancient splendour. 
Finding but little response to his enthusiasm among his playmates, 
he was attracted all the more towards a sympathetic little friend 
of his own age, Minna Meincke, who, he says, promised to marry 
him one day and help him to discover Troy. 

Wlien the boy was nine years old, his mother died. As tlie 
family numbered seven children, their education became a difficult 
matter. Heinrich was sent to his uncle, the clergyman at Kalk- 
horst, and there for a year he was well taught by a divinity 
student. At Christmas 1832 he could gratify his father by 
sending him a Latin essay on the chief events of the Trojan War. 
He was soon afterwards sent to the gymnasium at New Strelitz 
and put in the third form ; but family misfortunes compelled him 
to give up all hopes of a learned career. Three months later he 
had to leave the classical school for a commercial one. When 
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I passed out uf it iu the spring of 1836, at the age of fourteen, 

B was apprenticeil lo'a small grocer in the village of Fiirstenberg. 

Eetv his duties cunsisted iu selUn;; across the counter herrings, 

■tier, potato-brandy, milk, salt, collee, sugar, oil, tallow-caudles. 

, grinding potatoes for the distillerj', sweeping the shop, and 

tuilar cougeuial occupations. From early morning till late at 

Eght he had tu stand in the shop, and could not find a moment 

\ wliicli to cuUivate his mind. Dr. Schliemann remembera a 

laracteristic little event that occurred at this time. One evening 

liere came to the shop a miller's tuau, who had been born in 

(tter circumstances and educated at a gj'mnasiuni, but had come 

wn ill the world and taken to drink. Yet with all this he had 

t forgotteu his Homer. "Tliat evening," says Dr. Schliemann, 

ibe recited tu ua about a hundred lines of the poet, obser\'ing the 

ftfamic cadence of the verses. Although I did not underatand 

I artlable, the melodious sound of the words made a deep impres- 

upou me, and I wept bitter teai's over my unhappy fate. 

times over did I get him to repeat to me those divine 

I, rewarding his trouble with three glosses of whiskey, which 

t bouglit with the few pence that made up my whole wealth. 

1 that moment I never ceased to pray God that by His grace 

I might yet have the happiuess of learning Greek." 

For five years and a half Dr. Schliemann dragged on h^ 

^istence in tliLs situation, till one day he overstrained himself by 

a cask, spat blood, and had to give up hia work. He walked 

I Hamburg, and tried to fiud fresh employment witli difl'ereut 

i tliere, but in each place his weak cliest proved him after 

\ short time unfit for the work. Iu despair, he bound him- 

3 a cabin Ixjy, sold his only coat to buy a blanket for the 

i, and set sad for Venezuela, on board the brig Borolkm, 

i November 28, 1841. Fortune, however, was kinder to him 

1 it seemed. The sinp was wrecked on the Dutch coast. Its 

', after drifting about for nine hours in a little boat, got safely 

I, and while the others lost everything in the wreck. Dr. 

iemann's chest, with hia few belongings, was picked up. He 

t felt it hia vocation to remain in Holland, and there indeed he 

» to lay the foundation-stone of all his future success. 

Hia first year was still far from brilliant. He had gone to 

xlaiu and become office-boy iu Mr. F, E. Quieu's warehouse. 

t this capacity he had to run all the errands in the town, collect 
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bills, and carry letters to and from the post. But he took advan- 
tage of the perfect mental leisure afforded by this employment, to 
carry on his education. *' I never went on my errands, even in the 
rain," he says, " without having my book in my hand and learning 
something by heart I never waited at the post-oflBce without 
reading, or repeating a passage in my mind." Thus he learnt 
English in one half-year and French in the next, and managed to 
save for intellectual needs the half of his small salary of 800 
francs. His method of learning these languages exemplifies his 
plan of always reaching his goal by the shortest possible way. 
He did not trouble about grammatical rules or about making 
translations, but read a great deal aloud, and wrote little exercises 
which were corrected by the teacher and then learnt by heart. 
This tended to strengthen his memory, which was quite excep- 
tional. He was in such good training after that year that 
for each of the languages which he learnt next — Dutch, Spanish, 
Italian, and Portuguese — ^he required only six weeks. 

Gradually he wearied of the mechanical work of his humble 
position, and began to neglect it, so that a change seemed desir- 
able both to himself and his employers. On March 1, 1844, he 
was engaged as corresponding clerk and book-keeper to Messrs. 
B. H. Schroder and Co. of Amsterdam. He thus entered a firm 
that could introduce him to the great world of commerce. Here, 
too, his zeal was fully appreciated and encouraged. Dr. Schlie- 
mann always spoke gratefully of his former master as the author 
of all his later success, and expressed deep respect for the admir- 
able old man who withdrew from business only a few years ago, 
to enjoy a well-earned rest in Hanover. 

Dr. Schliemann now began to study Eussian under peculiar 
conditions. As no teacher of this language was to be found in 
the town, he learnt by heart the Eussian translation of TMmaquc, 
So as to have some one to whom he could repeat wliat he had 
learnt, he hired a poor Jew, who had every evening to listen to 
the Eussian recitation, of which he did not understand one word. 
The Jew endured it for four francs a week, but Dr. Schliemann's 
fellow-lodgers, who also had to hear every word through the thin 
Dutch partitions, did not feel themselves equally bound to 
endurance, so the enthusiastic youth had to change his lodgings 
twice during this educational period. His employers judged liis 
new acquirement more favourably, and sent him at the beginning 
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': 1846 as their agent to St. Petersburg. Dr. Schlieniann now 

■ quickly to the front Within the first year his success 
B 80 great Uiat he could think of carrying out the earliest of 

B chiUlish plans, and marrj"ing Minna Meincke. To his sorrow 
I fanud that bis first love had married another only a few 
wks hefore. He was idealist enough to feel such au event us 
heaviest blow that could fall upon him," but he was also 
porous enough to throw himself all the more eagerly into his 

■ duties. In 1847 he founded a mercantile house of his 
i at SL Petersbui^, and atill remained agent for Messrs. B. H. 

Cruder and Co. of Amsterdam, whom he i-epresented for eleven 

i altogether. He devoted himself almost entirely to the 

indigo trade, and it was not till later that he temporarily added 

the tea business to it. He accidentally became an American 

^ittzen during a journey to California in 1S5U. California was . 

ide a State on July 4 of that year, and every one who happened ( 

I there at the time became, without further formality, a 

n of the United States. ' 

Dr. Schliemann founded a branch establishment at Moscow 

52, During the next few years the vcrj- difticulties of the 

ftn War, which he met in characteristic fashion, were turned 

I unfailing ingenuity to the best account, and brought liini 

J profits. Besides this, he met now and then with exceptional 

I fortune. Thus on October 4, 1850, when goods to the 

t of 150,000 thalers, representing his sole capital at that 

it, were lying stored for him with Messrs. Meyer and Co. at 

me], Uieir great warehouse was destroyed by a fire which laid 

" ; town in ashes. Dr. Schliemann's goods alone escaped 

ntruction, for, as the warehouse was full, they had been stored 

i north of the town in a wooden shed, from which the pre- 

ing north wind kept off the flames. These goods were now sold 

'. Schliemann to great advantage. He invested the profits 

ecUy ; " did a large business in indigo, dye-woods, and military 

. (saltpetre, brimstone, and lead) ; and as capitalists were 

1 to do much business during the Crimean War, he was able 

i make considerable profits, and to more than double his capital 

f the course of one year." 

So matters went on till 1858, when Dr. Schliemann believed 
I made a sufficient fortune and could now devote himself 
■ to his favourite study of archieology. He had been 
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studying Greek for two years, since the end of the Crimean 
War. He had not dared to do this before, for fear he should 
fall under the spell of Homer and neglect his business, which he 
could not yet afford to give up. He now made an extensive tour 
through Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Italy, and Egypt He had 
just reached Athens and was on the point of starting for Ithaca, 
when a lawsuit recalled him to St Petersburg and detained him 
there for several years. He therefore temporarily resumed 
business in that town, and extended it, dealing not only in 
indigo, but also in cotton and tea. He imported £500,000 worth 
of goods from May to October 1860. The lawsuit was decided 
in his favour in December 1863, when he finally wound up 
his business, to which he never returned. 

In the spring of 1864 Dr. Schliemann travelled to Carthage 
and India, and remained for several months in China and Japan. 
His first book. La Chine et le Jwpon, was written during the fifty 
days' voyage from Japan to America. It was published next 
year in Paris, where Dr. Schliemann now settled, devoting 
himself chiefly to the study of archaeology. He visited for 
the first time the classical spots which were later to become 
the sources of his world-wide fame in the summer of 1868. 
He published an account of these travels in German and 
French in 1869, under the title of Itliaca, tlie Peloponnesus, and 
Troy, In this book he first announced the two leading theories 
which guided him in his later excavations, and which led to 
his remarkable success. In the first place, the description 
of the traveller Pausanias (ii. 16, 4), the classical Baedeker, 
led him to conclude that the graves of the Atreidse at Mycenae 
had lain inside, and not outside, the citadel wall; secondly, 
he placed Troy on the site of the new historic Ilion, on the hill 
now called Hissarlik, near the coast The most distinguished 
scholars and travellers of the day, if they granted its real existence 
at all, held it to have stood far inland on the summit of the 
Balidagh, near Bunarbashi. This book and a treatise written in 
Greek gained at once for Schliemann his doctor's degree at 
Eostock. Then he went travelling again, and spent almost the 
whole of 1869 in the United States. 

Next year he began the great work of his life, the excavation 
of Troy. The first sod was turned on Hissarlik in April 1870. 
It was only a preliminary cutting, to decide how deep was the 
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Kumulatiou of iffi/rU ou tlia hill. When the first ancient wall 

r to light, at a depth of sixteen feet, it was clear that ex- 

isive opemtions woalil he necessary before the ancient city 

till be laid bare. Permission had first to be obtained from 

Turkish (>ovemmeat, but, owing to the distiirlfed state of 

reign affairs at that time, it was long delayed. The pennission 

r airived in September 1871. On the 27th of the month 

, Schliemaun set off for the Dardanelles, with his young wife 

■phia, a Greek, whom he bad married two years before in 

As usual, all sorts of preliminitrj' difficulties with the 

1 antborities had lo be got over ; the excavRtions could not be 

[Un till October 1 1 ; and even then they bore at first but 

a fruit, for the arrangements were found to lie insufficient to 

; the requirements, whicb grew from week to week. Eighty 

1 bad to be employed in onler to make any progress with 

B huge trench which was opened on the north side of the hill. 

ickaxes and wooden spades were the only available implements; 

) there were but eight wheelbarrows to cart away the rubbish. 

L the rest being carried in baskets to the edge of the slope. 

kdd«d to this. Dr. Schliemann and his wife had to put up with 

rable quarters in the neighbouring village of Tschiblak, 

where the houses are little better than cowsheds. Consequently, 

when the work ceased for the winter on November 24, there was 

ing to show for it except a Hellenistic building in the upper 

r of ruins — to judge from several inscriptions found on the 

, it had probably been the Bonleuterion, or senate-house of 

r nion; — and still lower, at a depth of 33 feet, several walls 

( booses made of rough brick, and numerous stone implements. 

After the experience gained from these first difficulties. Dr. 

iemann sent for a great number of English wheelbarrows. 

and spades, and resumed the work much more 

ly in March 1S72, To begin with, he liad secured tbeco- 

fttion of an engineer; he also engaged three overseers to direct 

s diSerent groups of workmen, who always numbered between 

\ and loO; and finally he made arrangements for a suitable 

nwelUng, getting a wooden house of three rooms, with a stnre- 

Q and kitchen adjoining, bnilt ou the spot. The excavations 

I curied on by digging out a platform 233 feet wide, from 

to south, in the hiU. As it appeared, however, that 

r cattang did not nearly reach the original level, a luge 
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trench was dug within it. All the walls in the upper strata 
which crossed this cutting were ruthlessly cleared away, so 
that the lowest and last stratum, which must be the real Troy, 
might be brought to light. The excavations were carried on 
well into the hot summer, and only stopped on August 14. 
In spite of this, they had led to no satisfactory result. Owing 
to the enormous depth that had to be reached, the work had 
to be confined almost entirely to the broad trench. In it, 
indeed, many separate walls were laid bare, but the connection 
between them, if any existed, remained doubtfuL Among the 
single finds, the finest was the metope from a Greek temple, 
representing the rising Helios, sculptured in high relief. 

In the following yeox Dr. Schliemann with too much zeal 
returned to Hissarlik on February 1, and had therefore to endure 
six weeks of bitter cold. The wind, which at that season blows 
up from the Hellespont, is no less severe than in our northern 
climate. Through the chinks in the thin wooden shed the 
north wind blew so hard that, in spite of a constant fire, the 
water in the room was frozen. The cold was just bearable during 
the day, while they were busy with the excavations, " but of an 
evening," says Dr. Schliemann, " we had nothing to keep us warm 
except our enthusiasm for the great work of discovering Troy." 

This year, however, brought the first real success. The 
town walls appeared more and more distinctly. To the south- 
west, too, a great gate was uncovered, and quite close to it, over 
the foundation of the town wall, was found the famous " great 
treasure," consisting of countless golden ornaments and many 
silver and copper vessels, weapons, etc. It was about mid-day 
when Dr. Schliemann observed the first signs of the treasure, 
and during the workmen's dinner -hour he lifted and concealed 
the whole mass, with the assistance of his wife, whose shawl 
served as a basket. He thus managed to keep together the 
whole find, of which, by agreement, the half should have been 
given over to the Turkish Government. 

After this third campaign, Dr. Schliemann described the 
results of his excavations in the work Trojan Aiitiquities. It 
was published in German with an atlas of 218 maps in 1874, 
and a French translation by M. Eangabe appeared at the 
same time. The book did much to shake the deep-rooted 
Troy-Bundrbashi theory. The abundance of pottery and orna- 
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ments with their peculiar forms indicated that a very old and 
not unimportant settlement must have stood upon Hissarlik. 
The town walla also, although only partially laid bare, might 
even then have awakened confidence. But th'ey did not receive 
justice, largely because of the defective illustration a, and were 
classed with the insignificant walls within the town. No doubt 
ihe masonry of small quarry-stones and clay was that which 
people had up to now only associated with periods of decline, 
and would not accept as the strongly fortified and lofty fortress 
ascribed to Poseidon. Moreover, Dr. Scblieniann was rash in 
naming his gold relics " Priam's Treasure " ; the lai^est building 
discovered " Priam's Palace " ; and the entrance, " the Sciean Gate." 
These three names were enough to make most people refer everj" 
.assertion in the book to the realm of fancy, and but few scholars 
paid any serious attention to what they considered to be wild 
theories. Writers in newspapers and comic prints saw their 
opportimity, and archa'ology has since had to regret the ill repute 
into which the " science of the spade " thus fell. The final con- 
ilusiuQ of sober thinkers was that even if a primeval settlement 
"Id exist on Hissarlik, its mins did not correspond to the great 
period depicted by Homer. Hissarlik could scarcely have been 
the capital of the land ; and therefore, until further excavations 
should take place, Bimarbashi, defended by such acute and varied 
arguments, must still be accepted as Troy. 

The next four years were very busy ones for Dr. Schliemanu, 

l^nd well illustrate his restless love of enterprise. It baffled in 

ly one plan, he always had two new ones to fall back on. In 

'ebruary 1874, while he was busy with a trial excavation at 

ycense, the Tiirkish Government, believing itself to have been 

ifairly treated at the division of the last Trojan spoils, began 

lawsuit against him at Athens. He had to return there, and 

iWas detained for a year with the proceedings, which ended in 

his having to pay 10,000 francs compensation. Instead of 

10,000 francs, Schliemann sent 50,000 to the Ministry at 

Constantinople, as a contribution towards the funds of the 

Imperial museum. He hoped by tliis to win over the offended 

ithorities, and to be allowed soon to resume his Trojan excava- 

From that time onwards, however, he had a difficult 

ition in Turkey. He went himself to Constantinople in 1875, 

it although he was fairly well received, and influential friends 
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interceded for him, the negotiations for a new firman were very- 
much delayed. When at last he obtained it, in April 1876, and 
set off for Troy, impatient to resume labours from which much 
was now expected; he only met with new disappointments. The 
governor of the Troad, Ibrahim Pacha, detained him for two 
months at the town of Dardanelles, under the pretext that the 
firman still required confirmation. When he at last allowed 
him to begin, he sent with him to Hissarlik a commissioner, 
who did all in his power to annoy him. Under such cir- 
cumstances, Dr. Schliemann gave up the excavations and wrote 
from Athens a violent article to the Times, to show Tiow 
the attitude of the Pacha conflicted with the interests of the 
civilised world. In consequence of this, Ibrahim was removed 
in October to another provinca Meanwhile, however. Dr. Schlie- 
mann had tigain begun to work at Mycenae in July, and was so 
successful in the very first months, that he thought no more 
of Troy for the present. If the Trojan treasures had seemed a 
remarkable reward of his labours, no wonder that his delight 
knew no bounds when, from the kings' graves in the fortress of 
Mycenae, he dug up such masses of gold as even he, the million- 
aire, had perhaps never before seen upon one spot. Nearly all 
the ornaments worn by the dead, diadems, masks, breastplates, 
bracelets, earrings, were worked in solid gold, and some of the 
goblets and tankards weighed as much as 4 lbs. By an article 
of the Greek constitution, everything found in the country must 
remain there and become the property of the Government, so 
these treasures were taken to Athens. They are exhibited in 
the great hall of the Polytechnicon, and form one of the most 
interesting and imposing collections in the world. 

The excavations at Mycenae went on to the end of 1876. 
In 1877 Dr. Schliemann published the results in his book 
Myccnce. An English edition appeared simultaneously in London 
and New York, and in 1878 a French one was issued in Paris. 
The preface was written by Mr. Gladstone, whose keen interest in 
Homeric studies is well known. Then new negotiations began 
about a firman for Troy. So as to waste no time. Dr. Schliemann 
started on a journey to Ithaca. He had already paid a flying 
visit to this island in 1868. No ruins of any importance had 
ever been observed here, and even the site of the ancient capital 
was unknown. But the experience gained at Troy as to the 
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primitive slate of Greek building now enabled l)r. Schliemann to 
fix tliia site on Mount Aetoa. where he discovered the ruins of about 
90 bouses of Cyclopean masonry surroundetl by primeval walls, 
long with the palace of the kings situated on the very summit 
the hill, and enclosed by a double line of fortification walla. 
On his return Dr. Schliemann was able to set out for Troy 
iwarda the end of September. Fresh success but also fresh 
ppoiotment awaited him. The district all around was now 
'«onaidered unsafe. Shortly before, some Circassians had attacked 
& faraihouse and tried to pillage it. A fight ensued between 
them and the vi liters wlio hastened to the rescue, and 
two men on each side were killed. Dr. Schliemann had there- 
to accustom himself to the escort of ten ijtnsdarmea, who 
imained with him at Troy during the whole of the excavations. 
jiew Turkish commissioner, who also lived on the citadel, 
a pleaeant enough companion, but he carried the key of the 
n-ehouse where the treasures were Tiept. The excavations 
tended principally over the area in which the gold ornaments 
previously been found. The so-called palace of Priam was 
ipletely uncovered, and near it a few more small treasures 
found. On November 26 the work stopped. This time 
two-thirds of the treasure discovered went to Constantinople, 
while Dr. Schliemann retained one-third. 

Operations were resumed at the end of February 1879. 
i campaign was specially encouraging and productive in 
cius ways, for Professor Rudolf Virehow joined it from March 
wards. The illustrious Professor not only helped Dr. Schliemann 
U Hissarlik, where his c[uick eye observed many new points, 
bnt he also explored the whole of the Troad with him up to 
file 1-ery summit of Ida. He made geological, botanical, and 
meleopological observations everywhere ; his subsequent essays 
end lectures afford interesting evidence of his studies. A French 
wboluT, M, Emile Bumouf, also made a prolonged stay at Hissarlik. 
Be was sent by M. Jules Ferry, who \faa at that time Minister ol 
iblic Instniction, and who recogniseii this rare and important 
lOpportunity for study. M, Burnonf also placed his talents at Dr. 
mann's disposal ; and the plans he drew of the excavations 
'e special recognition. The chief work this year was to 
iver the town walls as far 03 possible. Close by, on the 
of tlie Skamander, fourteen so-called heroic tumuli were 
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excavated, at great cost and trouble, but with such scanty results 
that Dr. Schliemanu came to the conclusion that they must be 
cenotaphs, or empty tombs, put up later in memory of the dead 
and not erected for actual burial. 

After this campaign, which ended with the year 1879, Dr. 
Schliemann collected all the results of his excavations at Troy in 
his great work, Hios. It was written in English, and was at 
once translated into German, so that both editions appeared 
simultaneously at the end of 1880. For the first time, the whole 
material was laid before the public with good illustrations, which 
brought out clearly the great antiquity of the discoveries. Pro- 
fessor Virchow's investigations, giving several new confirmations 
of the Troy-Hissarlik theory, and his enthusiastic preface to the 
book, did not fail to make a great impression. Still, however, 
there remained the difficulty of the insignificance of the house 
walls within the citadel, and the so-called " Palace of Priam " was 
still the largest building to be seen. It was now more cautiously 
named " the city chieftain's house," while the gold find was from 
1873 onwards simply called "the gpfeat treasure." 

After his eighteen months of literary work. Dr. Schliemann 
returned with increased energy to his excavations. At Orchomenos, 
in 1880 and 1881, he excavated the so-called treasury of Minyas, 
a great bee-hive tomb exactly like those of Mycenae. He then 
made another tour through the Troad, both of which undertakings 
were described in two short articles — " Orchomenos " and " A 
Journey through the Troad.'* 

On March 1, 1882, Dr. Schliemann resumed work at Hissarlik. 
This time he had the co-operation of Dr. W. Dorpfeld, now chief 
secretary to the German Archaeological Institute at Athens, who, 
for several years previous to his work with Dr. Schliemann, 
had taken a leading part in the German excavations at Olympia. 
They now gained important results by uncovering several great 
complex buildings in the most important stratum, the second from 
the native rock. Dr. Schliemann and Dr. Dorpfeld at that time 
held that the extensive buildings with vestibules in front, and a 
great round hearth in the centre, were temples. Two years later, 
however, the ground-plan of the palace at Tiryns was discovered 
almost intact. It had the same long central hall, with a vestibule 
and a great round hearth, and thus it was proved that the analogous 
buildings in Troy were not temples, but the chief apartments of 
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le king's palace. The same apartment, with exactly the same 
luml-pkii, has recently been also found at Mycenae, in the 
!ntre of the palace. Consequently, it ia now perfectly cei-taiu, 
■en if it was not so in 1882, that Dr. Schliemann has dis- 
ivei"ed the Pergamos of Troy in the chief stratum of Hisaarlik. 
%i8 city, like Tiryns and Myeente, belongs to that same great 
and lloiirishing perioil of Graeeo-Asiatic culture which is obviously 
pre-Homeric. We can unhesitatingly recognise in it the Troy 
boss memory survived in the poems of Homer, 

The devout and childlike faith with which I)r. Schliemann, in 

littt of all ridicule, clung to an actual historic foundation for the 

[omeric poema and the Trojan War, has been victorious over all 

the acuteness and erudition expended on the opposite side. This 

result certainly lends to justify the way in which he excavated at 

■Iroy. The rutliless removal of the upper strata, the cutting 

■ough interesting foundations of Greek temples and fortress- 

i, naturally awoke indignant regrets. It has often been said 

lat he ought at least to have cleared them away layer by layer, 

that each one might have been surveyed separately, before 

iving place to the next But people forget that the strata do not 

neatly sandwiched one above the other. The settlers who iu- 

ibited the town at different periods did not each in turn level 

le surface, but generally built on the dihris as they lay. Where 

lai^e building had fallen down, the new one built upon it stood 

iveral yards higher tlian another which had been built on open 

groiind. Moreover the different layers of Dr. Schliemann's cities 

are by no means entirely separated from each other by complete 

breaks between the settlements. Newer houses are often right 

in the midst of older ruins. Under such conditions, how is one 

layer to be separated from another ? Tlie topmost one, certainly. 

the Hellenistic town, stands on a new and carefully levelled 

foundation. It might easily have been uncovered by itself. 

Supposing this town, with the ground - plan of iXb temples, 

markets, towers, and gates, had been laid bare, Dr. Schliemann 

would hardly have ventured to destroy what at that epoch would 

have been the only known plan of a Hellenistic town on the 

mere chance of verifying his conjecture that there was something 

below. He was aasui-edly wise in going promptly to work on 

the nortli trench, for which he has been so much blamed, and 

,U8 to make regrets of no avaiL 
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Most of the Trojan treasures are now in the " Volker Museum " 
at Berlin. The few gold ornaments which two of Dr. Schliemann's 
workmen concealed in 1873, as well as two-thirds of the finds 
of 1882, went to Constantinople ; and Dr. Schliemann has kept a 
large collection of pottery in his house at Athens. Everything 
else, including the "Great Treasure," belongs to that splendid 
collection which he presented to his country in 1881. He 
had the satisfaction of receiving several letters from the old 
Emperor William, in gracious acknowledgment of this gift. 
His Majesty, by an edict of January 24, 1881, decreed "that 
the above-named collection shall be consigned to the charge 
of the Prussian Government, and afterwards preserved in the 
Ethnographical Museum at Berlin, now in course of construction, 
in as many special rooms as are necessary for exhibiting it to 
advantage; and also that the rooms set apart for this purpose 
shall always bear the donor's name." The " Schliemann Collec- 
tion " has year by year received additions from the travels and 
minor excavations of the great discoverer, who has also bequeathed 
to it that portion of the Trojan relics which are still in Athens. 
In return Dr. Scliliemann received from the city of Berlin the 
honorary citizenship of the German capital, a gift which has been 
bestowed on scarcely any one else, except Bismarck and Moltke. 

The work of the succeeding years is soon told. A new 
book on the new excavations was promptly written and 
entitled Trqja. It appeared, with a preface by Professor Sayce, 
at the end of 1884, in English and German. As no French 
translation of Ilios had yet appeared, this work was revised and 
enlarged in accordance with the new discoveries, and in this form 
it was published in Paris in 1885, under the title of IlioSy Ville et 
Pays des Troyens, 

Dr. Schliemann made a small excavation at Marathon in 
February 1884. The hill, which Pausanias describes as the grave 
of the 192 Athenians killed in the battle of 490 B.C., was opened 
and found to belong to a much earlier period than the Persian War. 
From March till June 1884 Dr. Scliliemann worked at Tiryns. 
Here he made a splendid discovery, which threw light on all 
sides. He came on the foundations of a palace in excellent 
preservation, dating from the heroic age. As usual, he wrote a 
description of it immediately, but as he entrusted Dr. Dorpfeld 
with further excavations for the following spring, the book was 
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till Kovemljer 1 885, when it appeared with Dr. Dorpfeld's 
idditioQs and an excellent prefaco by I'rofessor F. Adier. French 
English editions appeared at the same time in raria, Loudon, 
ind New York. In this work the chapters on architecture are 
m-itten entirely by Dr. Dijrpfeld, so that for this section we have 
k specialist's ndrairablc presentation of his own subject. 

Up. ScJilieniann's researches always found special recognition 
I England. He was made a D.C.L. of the University of Oxford 
md Honoraiy Fellow of Queen's College in 1883. After the 
uccavations at Tirjnas, the large gold medal of the Royal Institute 
t British Architects was awarded to hiui. 

Dr. Schhemann nest began excavations at dill'erent other 

Their results, however, were not sufficiently encour- 

ing to lead him to undertake more extensive operations. 

winters, 1880-87 and 1887-88, he spent in Egypt, the 

ir in company with Professor Virchow. From that journey 

e sent a number of coffers, togetlier with some very ancient vases 

' great interest, and a fine collection of Egyptian stuffs and 

embroideries, as a present to the Ethnological Museum iu Berliu. 

Since the spring of 1887 he had liad several animated uegotiations 

I Crete, where he wished to uncover the fortress hill of the 

. city of Guossos. Judging from the preliminary excavations, 

. seems to cover a royal palace like that of Tiryns. The 

toceeaive demands of the landlords unfortunately hindered the 

ialisation of the plan. In the spring of 1888 he worked for a 

ihort time at Cythera, where he discovered the original temple of 

3ie Uraniaii Aphrodite in the chapel of Hagios Cosmas. In the 

me year he made investigations at "sandy Pylos" and on the 

Isnd of Sphacteria, where he laid bare the old fortifications, 

Fwhich, according to Thucydides (iv, 31), were discovered and 

I made use of by the Spartans in 425 B.c. 

Dr. Schliemann generally spent the intervals of rest at 

I Athens. His )>alatia] house in the Hue tie I' Universiti reminds 

I At every point of the world in which its owner lived and 

Lnoved. In the mosaic floors the chief specimens of the IVojaii 

I vasos and urns are represented. Along the wall run friezes with 

I classical landscapes und pictures from the Greek epic, with 

Lftppropriate Homeric quotations. The visitor was admitted by 

Sie porter Bellerophon and conducted by the footman Telamoa 

'» the master, who was generally found reading one of the Greek 
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classics, and stopping at intervals to complain of the number of 
Stock Exchange lists brought by the morning post from Paris, 
London, and Berlin. These used to lie piled up on a chair by his 
side, and had an incongruous appearance among the other sur- 
roundings. Dr. Schliemann was no longer engaged in business, 
but the management of his great fortune, and the ownership of 
the several houses which he let in Paris, Berlin, and Athens, 
obliged him to keep up his relations with the world of commerce. 
Even the flying visits which tourists always made a point 
of paying him gave a glimpse of his family life. Dr. Schlie- 
mann was not like Goethe, who only now and then made a 
momentary appearance at the grating of his hall -door. With 
unwearying courtesy he ushered visitors several times a day into 
his drawing-room. There they found Mrs. Schliemann (nde 
Kastrom^nos of Athens), a kind and gentle hostess, with her 
daughter Andromache, who has just reached womanhood, and her 
son Agamenmon, a boy of twelve. It was only within this circle 
that the warmth and tenderness of Dr. Schliemann's character 
came out. These traits explained not only his eager adherence 
and trustful loyalty to mythical tradition, but also the charity 
of his judgment towards opponents, which became every year 
more remarkable. He thus formed an exception to the general 
rule, that, with advancing age, men become more obstinate in 
their opinions. We prefix to the book a likeness of Dr. Schlie- 
mann from a photograph taken a few yeai's ago. A portrait 
of Mrs. Schliemann is also given, wearing the Trojan ornaments 
which can grace no head so well as hers.^ 

^ In the German edition Dr. Schuchhardt had added : " Dr. Schliemann is now 
in his sixty-ninth year, but his activity and love of enterprise show no signs of 
decay. We may still look to him for many additions to science, and we hope to 
thank him for disclosing the heroic age of Greece in the periods of its prime and of 
its decadence, which may perhaps be found in Crete, the land of Minos." Unhappily 
these hopes have not been verified. The great explorer died suddenly at Naples on 
December 26, 1890, from the effects of cold after an operation for deafness. A few 
days later Dr. Dorpfeld, the illustrious archaeologist and friend, who has shared all 
Dr. Schliemann's later labours, escorted the remains back to Athens. In accordance 
with a wish he had expressed, Dr. Schliemann was buried in the Greek cemetery 
south of the Ilissos. His body lies in the land he loved so well ; but the example of 
noble ambition and patient research which ho set before the world will long abide as 
a living spirit, not only among archaeologists, but among all who anywhere in the 
civilised world have caught something of his devotion and enthusiasm for classical 
learning and antiquity. 

dpbfMf yhp iwi^opup iroUra yrj rcupos, (Tkans. ) 
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the time wlieu Dr. Schlienmun began his excavatioua la 
ty, the Homeric poems — then the main soui'ce of our knowledge 
of prebistonc Greece — had already been subjected to keen ami 
searching criticism by F. A. Wolf, Wiliielm Sliiller, and Lachmann, 
and the results of this criticism were known not only to special- 
but to the educated public in generaL The main contention 
that the Iliad and the Ody&Ky were really a collection of 
igs composed at different times, and of very unequal value, and 
like the German Nuhdungen Lied, they could be resolved 
tto shorter lays, each celebrating the deeds of individual heroes. 
le more famous of these heroes, Achillea for example, like 
'ried, had, it was maintained, their ultimate origin in mytho- 
ical personages, once worshipped as divine. 
English scholars, it is true, in the face of the Wolfiau doctrine, 
maintained intact tlieir peculiar Homeric orthodoxy. They made, 
indeed, a few outwai'd concessions to the spirit of reformation, 
especially by ceding the notion of a single supreme head in 
le realm of epic poetry, but they remained faithful on the 
'hole to the old catholic belief. Grote considered that the 
lyisry, though not the Iliad, was originally one complete whole : 
he farther placed Troy exactly on the spot where Dr. Schliemann 
afterwards excavated it.' In Germany, however, the conviction 
daily gained ground that it was impossible to decide how much 
the ancient Epos was truth and how much poetic fiction, 
'cry influential scholar and traveller — and among them we find 
Moltke, Welcker, Kiepert, and Curlius — favoured 

Grote, nut, ofOnetr, \o\. ii. cli. xx\., auil Tol. i. cb. xv. [i. 312. 
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the view that disregards the leading traits of the Homeric picture, 
and bids us recognise the ancient capital of the Troad in a small 
mountain fastness near Bunarbashi, situated at a considerable 
distance from the sea. This, they held, had been transformed by 
the imaginative descriptions of a Homer into a royal city, capital 
of a broad domain. 

The question is now decided for ever. On the hill of Hissarlik 
Dr. Schliemann has uncovered the ancient palaces of Troy, has 
laid bare its colossal fortifications, and brought to light its treasures 
of gold and silver. Moreover, in the country round about, his 
unweaiying exertions have proved the accuracy of many details, 
which show a coincidence, astonishing even to the most credulous, 
between the picture unfolded in Homer and the one preserved to 
this day. In order to be able rightly to estimate the significance 
of these results, we must first take a rapid survey of what ancient 
tradition has handed down to us concerning Troy and the Trojan 
plain. 

Our knowledge of the " Ilios " of the Trojan War is solely 
derived from the Homeric poems. The Greeks of historic times 
themselves knew nothing beyond what these poems tell us. Their 
assertions about remote antiquity either have Homer for their 
source or are pure inventions. In Homer Troy is a wealthy 
capital, situated in the neighbourhood of the Hellespont, and 
facing the little island of Tenedos.^ Its horizon is bounded 
on the one side by Samothrake, the high snow-capped peak 
whence Poseidon watched the battle,^ on the other by wooded 
*' many-fountaiued " Ida, the seat of Zeus.^ The Trojan princes 
dwelt originally farther inland on Mount Ida; later on they 
came down from this lofty position, and founded the present 
citadel "upon the plain."* So wonderful are the walls and 
towers of this citadel, that their building was ascribed to no 
mortal hand but to Poseidon and Apollo.* On the summit of 
the Acropolis were situated the palaces — the palace of Priam,* 
and next to it those of Hector and of Paris.^ There also Zeus was 
worshipped,^ and Athena ^ and Apollo ^^ had their temples. The 
only exit from the city mentioned in the poems is the Skaian 
Gate, through which the road led to the battle-field on the plain. 

1 //. xiii. 33. 2 ji^ xiii. 11-14. » IK viii. 47, etc. * //. xx. 216. 

» n, vii. 452. « //. vi. 242. ^ ji vi. 370, 313. ^ 77, xxii. 169-172. 

» II. vi. 88. 10 //. V. 445, and vii. 20. 
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The Gretjks are encamped near to tlieir laudiug-place, aloug 

coast of the Hellespout.' A uumber of passayes in tlie poems 

ive that the distauce from the cauip to Troy was not great. As 

le, every night after the battle the Trojans go back to their 

, the Greeks lo their camp. Messengers go early from the 

to the station of the ships, and are back before sunrise.^ In 

and the same day the battle often sui^'es to and fro along 

whole distance. Priam journeys during the night to the 

of Achilles, to ask for the body of his sou, and when liis 

iwfal quest is ended, and he has once more tasted meat and 

[, he enjoys in his enemy's litit the sleep so long denied to 

and yet is back in Troy before break of day.' 

Between the city and the Greek camp flows the Skamander, 

cliief river of the country. It rises on Mount Ida, and its 

is such that it can only be fonled at one spot This river 

[ilays an important part on the battle-field. To a certaui extent 

it m&rks the boundary between the Greek and the Trojan region. 

leii the Greeks pass it, the Trojans give way, and turn 

;k in flight to the city. On the other hanil, a great success 

the Trojan.s ia marked by the fact that Hector and his army 

the night on the enemy's side of the river, on a "swelling 

the plain " (dptntrfio^ ireSioto), and have the necessaries for 

evening meal, meat, flour, etc., brought to them from the 

' On this evening Agamemnon anxiously sees from his 

ip the watch-flrea of the Trojans, and hears the sound of their 

and pipe.s.* When Priam is driving to the Greek camp, 

id Hermes is commandetl to provide a safe escort, he only joins 

the king at the moment when the latter has halted in the middle 

of the ford to water liis horses ; here it is that the real danger 

is, and to this point only Hermes escorts the old man back 

his homeward journey.* 

The Simoeis is often mentioned in connection with the 

iiunander; its course is nowhere clearly indicated, and only one 

passage in the Iliad affords any clue. The conclusion arrived at 

may well be correct, as it is due to a scholar who denies all 

itmecUou between the Homeric description and the actual 

lures of the Trojan plain, and who maintains that Homer 

,ted " an ideal stage for his ideal drama," Yet it is 
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completely satisfactory to the opposite party, as it places the 
Simoeis in the only region where its course could lie, according to 
the present state of the plain. The facts of the case are as 
follows. Hera and Athena leave their car at the junction of the 
Skamander and the Simoeis, and hasten on foot to the field of 
battle.^ R Hercher/ commenting on this passage, says : " It is 
self-evident that dii#goddesses must leave their car at a place 
where the battle wnot yet raging; this is moreover confirmed 
by the fact that the two proceed without hindrance to the battle- 
field. But in the Iliad the side of the plain which is free of 
fighting is generally the left. Ares, for instance, when removed 
from the battle, sits *on the battle's left.'^ It follows that 
the poet has made the goddesses halt on the left, Le. on the 
north side of the plain." He must therefore have imagined 
the Simoeis as flowing on the north side of the city. We 
shall see further on that on this side a small river stiU runs, 
which we may consider is the ancient Simoeis. 

In front of the Skaian Gate, close to the great "waggon 
track," rise two springs, one cold and one warm, to which the 
Trojan women and maidens were wont to come for water, " and to 
wash bright raiment, in the old times of peaca" * Now, however, 
these self- same springs must witness the catastrophe of all 
the murderous fight ; for hard by Hector falls before his un- 
conquerable foe. 

Such are the features gathered from Homer which go to 
make up the picture of the city and its surroundings. With the 
lament over the body of the Trojan hero the Iliad closes. The 
Odyssey gives us only a few hints concerning the destruction of 
Troy. The event was first celebrated by the poets of the follow- 
ing period in the so-called Epic cycle. The cyclic poems them- 
selves are lost ; we only possess prose extracts from them, which 
tell of the stratagem of the wooden horse, the feigned departure 
of the Greeks, the sudden attack, and the burning of the city, 
the slaughter of the heroes, and the leading away of the women 
into captivity. After this comes a long break in tradition. 

It is not till the time of the Persian wars that Ilion all at once 
reappears. Hellanikos held it to be identical with the Homeric 
city. His successor Herodotos in his account of the expedition 

^ n. V. 774. ^ R. Herclier, Veher die Hofincnsche Ehcne von Trqja, pp. 61-63. 

^ n. V. 355. •* II, xxii. 147. 
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Xerxes against Greece writes ; " When the kiug reached 

Loauder he went up to the citadel of Priam, liaving desired 

6ce it, and liaving seen it and leamt by inquiry of all those 

(ters severally, ho sacrificed a thousand heifers to the Athena 

IlioD, and the Magians poured libations in honour of the 

ftoes," ' From this time on we frequently llear of the city. In 

the Pcloponnesian war the Spartan admiral Mindaros watched 

from Ilion the sea-figlit between Dorieus and the Athenians.' 

lexander the Great went tip to the citadel as Xerxes had done 

he mode sacrifice to Atliena and offered libations to the 

he also sacrificed to Priam on the altar of Zeus 

irkeii^ ; he hung up his annour in the temple of Athena, and 

ik away with him in exchange some ancient sacred weapons, 

ited relics of the Trojan War.* He moreover planned to 

irge the city substantially by giving it new walls. This 

y'ect, however, was not carried out till the time of Lysimachos, 

mquered North-western Asia Minor in 301 B.c. Lysima- 

los settled the inhabitants of various neighbouring towns in 

IHon, and surrounded the city with a wall 40 stadia (5 miles) in 

circumference.* 

Thus the ancient name of Ilion had once more a definite 
icance. The inhabitants of Ilion maintained that the city 
Priam had never been completely destroyed, am? looked upon 
leir own city as its direct successor. They pointed to the 
identical altar of Zeus Herkeios, on which Priara had been 
slain ; * and the learned traveller Polemon described the very 
stone on which Palamedes had taught the Cireeks to play at 
dice." The Romans took especial pride in this resurrection of 
Ilion, They regarded themselves as sprung from j'Eneas, who 
alone escaping fi-om the universal destruction, had migrated to 
Italy, and hence they held Ilion to be the cradle of their race. 
Ennias sang of the enthusiasm with which the Roman armies 
greeted this, the reputed home of their anceatots, wlien in the 
year 191 B.C. they first trod Asiatic soil. At that time the 
whole of the neighbouring region, and the coast from Tenedos 
to iJardauos, were assigned to the Ilian territory. '' 

But the tidier and more joyous the confidence, the more 

' Herodot. vii. ^S. Tmnalatiou, G. C. MaeiiilBy. vol. ii. (p. UH). 

' Xcn. rrdl. i, 1, 4. • AfrUii, 1. 1:^. 7. • .Strabo, liii, 211. » AiTiaii, i. 11. 

• Pul«niUD IlieuBis. Miiller, Fr<-j. Hhl. ii. 124. ' Livy, xxxviii. 3B. 
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certainly was it to be embittered by the gall of scepticism. In 
the midst of the rejoicings over the continuance of the old 
races of heroes — while Trojans, Ilians, and Eomans were 
enthusiastically fraternising,^ came the Alexandrian age with its 
whole train of pedantic erudition and assumption of superior 
critical knowledge. • SkSpsis was the ominous name of the birth- 
place appointed for •the man who was to deny the continuity of 
Ilion, and who consequently was to dispute every connection 
between the Ilitos and the Eomans. The ancient Ilion, Demetrios 
explained, could not have existed on the site of the present Ilion 
{i,e, the Hissarlik discovered by Dr. Schliemann), chiefly on two 
grounds. In the first place, the plain stretching from it to the 
sea only came into existence through a later alluvial deposit of 
the Skamander, and would therefore in the days of Homer have 
been far too small to be the scene of the combats described. In 
the second place, the pursuit of Hector by Achilles thrice round 
the walls of the city could not have taken place on the site of 
the New Ilion ; for the New Ilion is not situated on an isolated 
hill, but on the spur of a long mountain ridge, so that at one 
point the runners would have had to climb up a consider- 
able incline. He would rather recognise old Ilion in the 
"village of the Ilians" {^IXiimp Kcofjuj). According to the 
measurements* Demetrios gives, this is 30 stadia from New Ilion, 
1 from the hill of Kallikolone, and 5 from the Simoeis. It will 
therefore be found to coincide with the site now called Hanai- 
tepeh, opposite Buuarbashi. No ancient ruins could be discovered 
there, but this did not, he maintained, invalidate his assertion ; 
for the stones would be used for the building of New Ilion, 
and the greater part of them would be carted away to Sigeum. 

At first these difficulties of detail disturbed no one. The 
Eomans continued to make Ilion the centre of their interest. 
The destruction of the city by Fimbria during the Mithridatic 
wars ^ was atoned for by Caesar, who rebuilt and richly endowed it. 
Coesar, and Augustus after him, contemplated transferring the 
imperial capital to the Hellespont. Only Strabo is completely 
under the spell, of the adverse criticism of Demetrios, and in our 
own age, so Alexandrian in its temper, it is the testimony of 
Strabo which has rekindled the old controversy. 

The site of the later Ilion has never been disputed. On the 

^ Livy, xxxvii. 37. * Appian, i. 364. 



^^^HF its Hellenistic fortificatious were visible, and ou the north 
^^Klope the semicircle iif au unmistakable theatre was clearly 
preserred. In addition we have , t^ statement of Skylax, that 
the city was 25 stadia (about 3 miles) ilistant ftnra the sea, a 
lurement which exactly suits the site of Hiasarlik. Bxit 
ith regRni to the Honieric Troy, two alternatives had to be 
!it into consideration. Either we must accept the universal 
f of the ancients as to its identity with New Ilion, or doubts 
lilar to those wiiich disturbed Deraetrios must lead us to seek 
ither site for it Most scholars have accepted this second 
imati^'e, and have almost unanimously identified the ruins on 
Balidagh, half an hour above Buniirbashi, with the ancient 
'. Dr. Schliemiinn held to ancient tra<Mtioii, and excavated 
New Ilion. Hia first labours there, in 1871-79, were not 
ily to convert many of his opponents. Great fortification walls 
gates were laid bare, but what Dr. Schlieraaim declared to 
the palace was in reality only an assemblage of petty dwelliug- 
ises with small rooms and thin walls, very unlike the picture 
had formed of the Homeric royal palaces. In 1882 it 
possible to reco;;ni3e in the second stratum from the 
Itom the strong walls of extensive buildings, which were after- 
proved, through the closely analogous structures of Tiryna 
id of Jllycena'., to have been the principal chaml>er3 of a palace. 
Tlie double question now arises — how came it that even 
ijie ablest men were so completely misled in this matter ; and 
further, what is the relation between the existing facts and the 
features of Uie landscape as gathered from the Homeric descrip- 
tions ? The view of the Alexandrian Demetrios that the plain 
between Ilion and the sea is a later alluvial deposit has clearly 
been suggested by a passage in Herodotos. who says that the 
plain was formerly a hay.' This, however, is a geological state- 
ment made without reference to history. Herodotos was far 
from thinking the plain lay under water in Homeric times, for he 
himself believed in the identity of the old and the new Ilion ; 
ulheiwiae bow could he have recounted without* word of criticism 
the visit of Xerxes to Priam's citadel and its new inhabitants ? 
Riicently Professor Virchow has examined the plain geologically, and 
has dug in difftrent places to a depth of .several metres, but he 
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has nowhere fotulS traces of a marine formation. Every state- 
ment of the Hiad i^ based on the supposition that the camp of 
the Greeks lay immediately on the coast of the Hellespont; 
accordingly the plain must already have covered about the same 
area at that time. In the second century a.d. Skylax gives 25 
stadia as the distance between Ilion and the sea, a measureniient 
which is still quite correct according to the present conditions. 
Therefore, if the plain has not appreciably increased from the 
time of Skylax down to ours, that is in a period of nearly 2000 
years, it can scarcely have come into existence altogether in the 
preceding period of 1000 years. 

The second argument of Demetrios, that Achilles and Hector 
could not have run three times round the site of New Ilion, 
raises the question of how much in Homer is fact, and how much 
is poetic fiction. When Achilles slays whole hosts of Trojans, 
and fills the waters of Skamander with the slain, when Priam is 
represented as having fifty sons and twelve daughters, when the 
Trojan War lasts ten years, and Odysseus employs ten further 
years on his homeward journey, we have the workings of the 
same poetic fancy which enables Samson to slaughter a thousand 
Philistines with the jawbone of an ass, and which places moral 
sentiments in the mouth of Balaam's ass. It matters little 
whether the running of the heroes would be more difficult 
because they would have to climb up the ridge which joins the 
mound of the citadel to the neighbouring heights. There is no 
more exaggeration in the threefold pursuit than there is in the 
prowess of Diomede, wlien he easily hurls a stone which two 
other men could scarcely have raised. However, if stress need 
be laid on the question, then we must remember that the last 
excavations prove this ridge to have been originally 39 feet 
lower than it is now. During its continuous occupation the 
plateau of the citadel has not only gained in height, but also in 
breadth. A portion of the old debris was cleared away to the 
sides, and so the level of the ridge has gradually risen towards 
the level of the citadel mound. 

If the objections which Demetrios raises against the identifica- 
tion of the old wdth the new Ilion are thus illusory, his positive 
assertions are easily disposed of ; for the village of the Ilians in the 
Hanai-tepeli fulfils none of the topographical conditions, either in its 
great distance from the sea or in any other particular. Besides, the 



txcavationa have sLowu it to be au iiisignilicaiit prehistoric settle- 
neat, perhaps merely a homestead. Modern writers who support 
criticism of Uemetrios have as a rule recognised the 
of his positive statements. They have accordingly 
kttempt«d to tmnafer the renown of the aucieiit Troy to 
mother site, wliich, it must be owned, was favoured by remark- 
llble coincidences. 

At the end of last centary Le Chevalier maintained that he 

1 discovered near Buniirbaahi a cold and a warm spring, rising 

exactly as Homer describes them at the foot of the citadel' 

The springs in question consist partly of a group of sources 

»Ued by the Turks Kirk gds, i.e. the forty eyes, which are close 

J the village of Bunarbashi ; and, secondly, of a warm spring, not 

hr off, which was afterwai'ds riaited by Dr. K 1). Clarke ^ and 

tilers. Although this site by no means answered exactly to the 

meric description, yet it Vfoa ai-gued that since no spring was 

nown near Hissarlik, Homer, wlien he furnished Troy with the 

moua springs, must have had in his mind the singular natural 

tbenomenon at Buuilrbashi. In favour of these springs, the 

^hty reasons against identifying the Balidagh fortress with 

! Homeric Ilion were overlooked. It is best to state at once 

ibat in 1882 Dr. Schliemann discovered the much-disputed site 

f the springs and washing-troughs in a very ancient rock channel 

; the foot of Hissarlik, near to the gate which may fairly be 

(identified with tiie Skaiau. Existing traces show that tliere must 

LBVe been basins at the outlet of this chaimel as late as Komau 

But even before this final proof, the broad characteristics 

f the Homeric landscape, which absolutely contradict the notion 

r a Troy situated near Bundrbashi, should not have been made 

»>nd&ry to the minor question of the springs. 

The foiti'ess on the Balidagh is not in any sense " built upon 

plain," like the Troy of Homer. Its hill is almost 500 

high, ond is prolonged into the plain by groups of 

hillocks which the traveller must laboriously climb, only to find 

himself fat back among the mountains. On such a spot the 

Kittle could never have been described as surging continuously 

fova the plain up to tlie city walls. Moreover, the springs of 
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Bunarbashi are half an hour distant at the foot of the hill spurs, 
and cannot be seen from the citadel. 

In 1835 Moltke wrote concerning his visit to the Balidagh: 
" Scholars are not altogether agreed about the exact site of Troy, 
but we, who are no scholars, are simply guided by our military 
instinct to the spot where in olden times, as well as now, men 
would have built, when their object was to found an inaccessible 
fortress." This point of view has misled many people. For the 
low mound of Hissarlik is apparently utterly unsuited for an 
"inaccessible fortress," rising as it does only to a height of 50 
to 65 feet. But the Homeric Troy was above all things a 
maritime city, a characteristic which comes out clearly in the story 
of the rape o£ Helen. To its highly favoured situation on the 
straits between two seas the city owed the power and the wealth 
sung of in the Homeric poems. It resembles almost all the other 
cities proved by recent excavations to belong to the same wealthy 
civilisation. Tiryns, Orchomenos, Athens, are only so far removed 
from the sea as was necessary to avoid the immediate dangers of 
piracy, and in each case the inhabitants preferred to settle on a 
low hill and to surround it with high walls, rather than seek in 
the mountains the natural protection of rocks and precipices. 
Besides, the incidents of the Iliad referred to above imply a much 
shorter distance from Troy to the sea than is the case at Bunar- 
bashi. And last, since the fastness falls away precipitously on 
three sides, the pursuit of Hector by Achilles, which is after all 
conceivable at Hissarlik, becomes here altogether impossible. 

With regard to the actual ruins on the Balidagh, they are 
simply the remains of a small circuit wall. In one place indeed, 
the south-east corner, the masonry, as in the prehistoric circuit 
wall at Hissarlik, consists of a scarp of small stones ; but the 
remainder belongs at the earliest to the fourth or fifth century 
B.C. The surface of the rock within the walls is covered with a 
very thin layer of lUhris, which proves it to have been inhabited 
only during a short time ; and, in spite of the various excavations 
carried on by Hahn in 1864, and later by Dr. Schliemann, no 
traces of a prehistoric settlement have been discovered in this 
debris. We probably have here one of those small fortresses for- 
saken at an early period, such as are found scattered everywhere 
about the Troad. The existence of such a fortress precisely on 
this spot is easy to account for. The Skamander flows here from 



llie luouutiiins into the plain, and, since the ruins nf » second small 
fortress are visible just opposite, on the other side of the river, it 
is plain that the two foimed tlie key of the Skamander gorge. 
We may therefore consider the Bimarbashi theory as finally 
isposed of, and accept with the greater readiness and confidence 
tidings of the real Troy that come from Hissarlik. Here for 
^e first time we shall obtain a standard by which to examine 
s legendary and poetical picture of Troy ; and at least in this 
astance we shall be able to discover how closely the oldest poetry 
f the Greeks adhered to reality. 

The distance from Hissarlik to the west coast is 3^ miles, 
rto the Hellespont 3f miles. It is therefore so short that the 
occasional advance of the battle from the ships right up to the 
city walls, the swift return of the heralds before sunrise, and 
Priam's nighi journey, receive a full and obvious explanation. 
Right in the midst, between the city and the west coast, flows 
the Skamander, now called Menden'r. Even in the hot mouths 
it usually has a stream 2 feet deep and 20 broad, and it only 
dries up in years of extraordinary drought, when its bed becomes 
a aeries of isolated puddles. But in the spring, when sudden rains 
fall and the snow melts on Ida, the river becomes a roaring torrent, 
ftod rolls down masses of rock and trunks of trees, often flooding 
the whole pitun. Some such occurrence gave rise, no doubt, to the 
—Homeric description of the light of Achilles with the river. 

At the northern base of the citadel flows a smaller stream, the 
Dumbrek-su, which joins the Skamander where it falls into the 
I, and forms a delta with its many months. In it we may 
[nise the Simoeis, a river occasionally mentioned in the Iliail. 
e station of the Greek ships was on the Hellespont, as several 
JB in the Iliad prove, It was only natural that the poet 
1 place it here at the mouth of the Skamander, from which 
t the road ran according to the course of the river, while at the 
i time it formed the moat direct way to Troy. The ships 
bir there tliicfcly packed together, " and filled up the wide mouth 
t all the shore that the headlands held between them." The two 
^ besdiands " can only be Cape Sigenm and Cape Khteteum : 
rabo, in the first century B.C., was of this opinion. Although 
s the firm opinion of geologists that the plain of the Skamander 
lunot have been very different at the time of the Trojan War from 
; it is now, yyt the river must have thrust its mouth some- 
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what farther into the Hellespont, so that 3000 years ago there 
was a bay where now there is a sandy promontory. 

At present the Skamander discharges itself close under Cape 
Sigeum, i.e. to the west of the bay inclosed by the two promon- 
tories. If this fact holds good for antiquity also, then the ships 
which crowded the bay must have lain east of the river, on the 
same side as Troy, and thus one of the chief conditions of the 
Homeric battle-field would be violated. But this difficulty also 
has now disappeared. Professor Eudolph Virchow has shown that 
the Kalifatli-Asmak, which flows nearer to Hissarlik than the 
present Skamander, represents the former course of this river. 
The bed of the Asmak is so broad and deep that it can only be 
filled by a considerable and powerful current of water ; and 
it is formed of a syenitic sand which is brought down by the 
Skamander only, partly direct from a particular spot in the 
mountain range (near Ewjiler), partly from its upper tributaries, 
which rise on the north-east of the Chigridagh. Farther to 
the north it is continued by the Intepe- Asmak, which has the 
same peculiarities, and which may therefore be considered the 
ancient mouth of the Skamander. 

It must be admitted, however, that this does not prove the 
Skamander to have flowed along that bed precisely at the time of 
the Trojan War. But the site of the city on Hissarlik, like that 
of countless ancient cities, was evidently planned to be at the 
confluence of two rivers in order to receive protection from their 
streams. For this reason alone it is probable that when Troy 
was founded the Skamander flowed close under the city walls, 
and that during the period of its prosperity great care was taken 
that the river should not deviate from this coui'se. Accordingly, 
if the Homeric Skamander flowed along the bed of the Kalifatli- 
Asmak and was discharged through the mouth of the Intepe- 
Asniak, then the Greeks can only have been encamped on the west 
side, and must have crossed the river in order to reach the city. 
The Simoeis, which nowadays is really an independent stream, 
would then have united with the Skamander close under Troy ; 
and the confluence of the two rivers, where Hera and Athena 
leave their chariots, is therefore not an invention of the poet. 

So, too, the most recent excavations afford an equally satis- 
factory explanation of the much -disputed 0pco<Tfi6<; weBioio or 
" swelling of the plain," whence the Trojans, when they have 
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^^^BQCe bivouack, in order to remain nearer to t))e Oreeks, and 

^^^to prevent theiv launching their ships and departing during 

the night, This " swelling," which clearly must have lain in the 

middle of the plain between Troy and Cape Rhoateuni, had for 

^all that been looked for in vain. Dr. Schliemann, when excavat- 

I 1882, used frequently to ride down to bathe in the sea on 

white horse. His fellow-workers on the citadel observed that 

e white horse, which covild be seen at a great distance, regularly 

lappeared at a particular spot in the plain ; it was apparently 

from sight by the ground just behind, and reappeared 

I as it approached the seashore. Dr. Schliemann has not 

M>rded this observation in his book, but has kindly communi- 

i it by word of mouth; yet the little anecdote proves more 

vidly than any nieasuremeuta the presence of a " swelling " of the 

Hind. If we, moreover, consider that in the last 3000 years 

( Skamander must have considerably raised the level of the 

a {Dr. Schliemann and Professor Virdiow compute the average 

inciease to be about 10 feet, Dr. Dorpfeld 3 feet 3 inches), and 

^at the " swelling " must therefore have been far more prominent 

I early times, the question of the Homeric $pti>a-fi6^ is satis- 

ictorily set at rest 

The last important point in the Homeric topography is the 

B of the cold and warm springs where the Trojan women came 

water and washed their raiment. Only 300 paces from 

( southern base of the citadel Dr. Schliemann has discovered 

k channel cut in the soft limestone rock. It is 5 feet G inches in 

d 10 feet broad. It pierces the rising hill in a straight 

[^ne for a distance of 60 feet; about mid- way there is a roimd 

; the top, to admit of light and air, and at the end the 

1 divides into three branches, of which the most northern 

erves the breadth of the single channel, while the other two 

irrow that a man can only just get into them. When 

! three branches were cleared out for a distance of some 33 

Jet more, a spring of good drinking water was found at the end of 

ich. On the floor of the channel was discovered a water conduit 

ading from the broad north branch to where the channel 

. in the open air. This conduit is formed. Just like the 

I conduits of Tiryns and Mycenie, of unhewn stones, 

reDtly put together without any binding material But the 
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stones must liave beeu originally bonded with clay mortar like 
the blocks of the walla of Tiryus; tliese were once believed to 
have beeu looaely piled one upon the other, but Dr. Dorpfeld 1ms 
shown that they lay in a bedding of clay. In Roman times an 
earthenware pipe leading to some partially preserved washing- 
troughs was laid above the conduit. 

Tins whole disposition of the site correspouds exactly to the 
one presupposed in the Hiiui. The excavations resulted in the 




discovery of no less than three gates on Hissarlik, all apprnxi- 
mately turned towards the south. Whichever of these may bt the 
Skaian Gate, or even if, as Dr. Dorpfehl and Dr. Schliemann main- 
tain, this gate is still unfound and must be sought in the lower 
city to the south-west of those three, the springs will at any rattj 
be in its immediate vicinity, and the great road must have passed 
quite close to them. But where is the warm spring sung of by 
Homer ? llufortunately excavations have been discontinued iu 
the neighbourhood of the shaft, so that it might possibly still be 
found there. Strabo, however, as early as the first century B.a, 
did not see tliis spring. Perhaps it dried up at an early date, 
or perhaps, when its outlet was tilled up, it forced itself into 
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tnuther channel wliich has not yet been discovered. Perhaps 

—and this seems the more prohable— its supposed existence 

C this spot is after all due to a confusion. The actual springs 

of the Skamander, whicli are situated in the range of Ida, at the 

foot of the peak of Gargaros, have exactly the peculiarities which 

_Honier describes. K D. Clarke^ discovered them in 1801, and 

wker Webb" visited tliem in 1819. Dr. Schliemaun and 

ofessor Virchow tested and confirmed their assertions in 1879. 

) springs flow from two rocky cavities a few minutes distant 

torn one another, and immediately unite to form the brook of 

Skamander. At an air temperature of 57° Fahrenheit 

: spring showed -17" Fahrenheit, the other CO" Fahrenheit 

^irchow). It is therefore easy to suppose that the springs at 

I foot of the southern slope of the Trojan citadel, which are 

^led the " springs of the Skamander," to distinguish them from 

^e streamlets on tlie north side which flow towards the Simoeis, 

adorned in later poetry with the properties of the real 

^ings of the Skamander. However that may be, we can at any 

B recognise in the ancient site rediscovered by Dr. Schliemaun 

I important and tangible basis for the Homeric description. 

After this we may feel certain that other pecidiar l'eatiu«s, 

h as the several burial-mounds which are mentioned, could have 

Wn pointed to in the Trojan plain in the days of the Homeric 

toger. But we cannot be required to point out every individual 

7 at the present day. The description is often too vague, 

r bas become vague tlirough the fate of the poems ; often also 

B site has been completely destroyed. For instance, the tomb 

■ Aisyetea, fmrn which the bold Trojan spies observe the camp 

! the Greeks* cannot be distinguished from the many tumuli in 

5 neighbourhood of the sea; the mound of Ilos,* which 'must 

lave been close to the ford of the Skamander, must long ago have 

1 washed away by the rapid winter floods. 

If we group togetlier alt these several features, the picture we 

finally obtain agi'ees far more closely with the Homeric landscape 

thnii the most zealous advocates of the Tray-Hissarlik theoiy dared 

t to assume, for the material to their hand has been enriched 

tn mn'uiu eouitiria of Europe, Aria, aiut Africa, ji. ISO. Clarke's 
lb were 31° Fibrcnbeit and 69' Fahrenheit. 
Btlker Webb, Tupogniphie de In TroaiU, p. 16. HI. 
falimiheit mid 70° F&liruuliuit. 
• n. a 7B1-7B1 * /'. %x\y. ai9-^J51, 
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by many a convincing detail. The Skamander and Simoeis flow 
under the walls of the town, and the first separates the town from 
the Greek camp. In the middle of the plain is the " swelling " 
on which the Trojans stood so alarmingly near to the Achseans ; 
close in front of the city gate are the springs where war made 
havoc of the idyllic scenes of peaca Thus much all must own, 
the story received its fixed outlines from singers who lived in the 
Trojan country, and were familiar with its every aspect of cloud 
and wind, with the sea and the mountains and the islands, and 
with every minute topographical circumstance of the royal capital. 
We know now that the Epic poems have not come down to us 
in their original form, but that they were welded together into 
larger wholes by later singers, and finally worked up into the Iliad 
as we have it now. But in the work of compilation the original 
homelike picture has been preserved, and even the late patchwork, 
which is clearly recognisable and which binds together the original 
independent portions, scarcely disturbs this unity of impression. 
The Eiad is as yet far removed from the fantastic transformations 
of reality indulged in by the poet of the Odyssey, where dangerous 
rocks become Scyllas with ravenous jaws, and whirlpools monsters 
which suck in and vomit back their prey. So too Thrinakia, or 
the " pitchfork-land," which is in reality the Peloponnesus, the home 
of Circe, ever recedes into further distance, till it is placed on the 
farthest confines of the known world, and is lost in a magic mist. 
In the Odyssey we have the first free workings of that individual 
fancy which was to suggest to the lyric and dramatic poets trans- 
formations of legendary matter as audacious as those which our 
own age has seen emanating from the bold brain of Richard 
Wagner. The beauty of the Hiad is of a tale told simply, yet 
with a close reality, faithful always — like the flowery turf — to the 
outline of the soil from which it sprang. The Odyssey shoots up 
more boldly from its native earth, delighting in the luxuriance of 
tangled bough and thicket, while lyric poetry and the drama are 
stately trees, so high and splendid, that as we look up we wonder 
a clod of common earth could foster a beauty so majestic. 

X?. General Survey of tlie Excavations at Hissarlik 

Hissarlik is not, as is often supposed, the name of the modern 
village nearest to the ancient Troy, but that of the actual site of 



[he mills. The word uieaus '■ c-itadel," and is very often nsed 
by tho Turks to indicate the sit* of ancient cities. 

The liigher eastern range of mountains ia continued into the 
delta formed by ibe Menderi- und tlie Dunibrek-su (Skamauder 
and Sinioeis) by a chain of hills of about the same lieight, Shortly 




lore they end a slight depression occurs, and the piece thus cut 
3 the mound of Htssarlik. 

The plateau of the citadel is shaped like an oval stretching 
torn east to wesL The building of the successive cities kept 
; to the height and breadth of this plateau, for the new 
; always built their houses on the iUhris left by their pre- 
i, part of which lay where it fell, while part had been 
t away to the sides. 

Thus we find that the olde.st city wiucb has lome to light in 
B excavations at Hissarlik is only 115 feet above the sea, and 
' feet broad, while the citadel of the second, the Homeric 
; lies several feet higher, and ita walla inclose a space 320 
t wide. The full height of the hill at the beginning of the 
iavations was 1C2 feet. In a similar maimer the depression 
I separated llie Acropolis from the adjoining ridge became 
I insigiiiticaut as it now appears through the gradual eulai^ement 
B ancient city. The i-esearcbes of the year 1882 have gbown 
1 its original level was from 33 feet to 39 feet lower than 
I present level, and that its increased height is due to successive 
s of dthrU coming from the city, 
lie first yeara of the excavations had laid bare an inextric- 
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able labyrinth of walls on the Acropolis. Dr. Schliemann, 
judging from their construction and from the pottery he found, 
tried to distinguish seven periods, but he did not succeed in show- 
ing in its entirety any one of the seven strata, each of which was 
supposed to represent a city. This would have necessitated the 
carrying away, or rather the destruction, of one stratum after the 
other ; and we must feel grateful to Dr. Schliemann for not having 
adopted such radical means, for the remote period of antiquity 
here disclosed was so new to investigators that they might very 
likely have failed to distinguish the essential from the worthless, 
and the palace of Priam might have been irretrievably swept 
down the hilL The building which Dr. Schliemann with wise 
reserve called at the time " the city chieftain's house " is no larger 
than the ante-chamber of the real palace, which w^as afterwaixis 
discovered; its divisions form rooms of the most modest size, 
and the thin walls are built in the simplest manner of quarry- 
stones and clay-mortar. 

The German excavations at Olympia, which followed close on 
the first Trojan excavations, were the first to give some insight 
into the oldest method of building on Greek soil The Hermes 
of Praxiteles was found imbedded in a thick layer of clay in the 
Heraion, the oldest temple of the festal precinct. At first it was 
thought that this mass of clay had been washed down from the 
neighbouring hill of Kronos, but it soon became apparent that 
it was formed by the disintegration of the cella walls, Avhich 
had consisted of large clay bricks. The stone substructure of 
the walls ceases at the height of 3 feet 3 inches, and these clay 
bricks were employed for the superstructure. The door-posts and 
entablature were of wood, the columns of the peristyle of the 
cella had also originally been of wood,^ but as restorations became 
necessary they were replaced one by one by stone columns. This 
interesting discoveiy is due, like so much else in Greek archieology, 
to the keen insight of Dr. Dorpfeld. It was a happy inspiration 
that led Dr. Schliemann to associate Dr. Dorpfeld with himself 
when excavations were resumed at Troy in 1882. Kow light 
was also thrown on the citadel of Priam. Among the large and 
small walls of the different epochs were found important traces 
of a homogeneous period of clay-brick construction. With the 
exception of the late Graico-Eoman buildings, the most stately 

» Cf. Paus. V. 16, 1. 
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ructures on the Acropolis consisted of this material, and all lay 

e and the same stratum, i.e. the second from the bottom. 

Ls furtlier proved tliat the stone acaip of the huge forlifi- 

1 ivalls was only a substructure ; uikju it rose a wall also 

alt of clay bricks, wbit:b, however, was here mueli stronger. It 

r became possible confidently to sweep away the later hovels, 

) reslon; more and more clearly the picture of Troy in its 

This picture is the culminating point of our interest in 

, and will therefore take the chief place in the following 

eription. 

Among the seven superimposed cities of Dr. Schliemann the 

t and the second can be clearly separated. The fii-st lies on 

B virgin rock. On its ruins a new level was formed, whose 

ide above the old level varies from 11^ to 20 feet, according 

a andulations of the latter. On it are the buildings belonging 

|t the second settlement, the golden era of the citadel ; and these 

e constructed, as already mentioned, with clay bricks. 

This golden era seems to have been of long duration. In 

a city walls and gates, and also in the buildings in the interior 

the citadel belonging to this period, repeated alterations 

I been made, which were carried out witliout affecting the 

r level The city finally came to an end in a great conflagra- 

Br. Schliemann at first assigned the great mass of burnt 

r which bore witness to the catastrophe to the thii-d 

tJeinent, and accordingly iu his book Ilios he describes it as 

I burnt," i.e. the Homeric city. But the later excavations 

ovcd that the debris, since it consisted entirety of clay bricks, 

jst belong to the second city. As the foundations of the third 

ttlement often reached to nearly the level of the second, the 

tevious error was very natural. 

The third, fourth, fifth, and sixtli settlements of Dr. Schliemann 
I be clearly distinguished from the preceding second city, and 
1 the subsefiueut " seventh " city, i.e. the Grieco- Roman llion ; 
3 four together form a mass which can scarcely be divided 
D separate layers. It consists mei-ely of mean dwelling-houses, 
bstructed of quarry-stones and clay, and from the diiJerent 
Igbtfl at which they lie above the level of the second city, no 
! conclusion whatever can be drawn as to the space of time 
icli divides them from it. Dr. Schliemann himself says that 
1 settlers did not take the trouble to make a new level. 
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but let the debris of the second city lie as they found it ; one 
erected his house on the high heap of ruins formed by the fall of 
the palace, while another built on the comparatively empty space 
in front of it, where the fifth or sixth rebuilding would only 
approximately reach the height which the former set of buildings ' 
attained from the first. Moreover, as neither the masonry of the 
houses nor the find of utensils or pottery enables us to group into 
periods the settlements which followed on the second occupation, 
we shall have to regard the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth cities as 
representing one continuous village settlement, which began soon 
after the destruction of the second city and possibly spread over 
several centuries. It never seems to have risen beyond the con- 
dition of a mere village, and only now and again shows a new 
element 

The citadel offers a different aspect only in its last stratum, 
during the period of its resurrection in Hellenistic and Roman 
times. This epoch is characterised by a new strong circuit wall, 
and by the solid ashlar masonry of its big public buildings. 

Thus all the buildings preserved on the citadel, and the 
separate finds made at the time of their discovery, may be divided 
into the following periods : first the oldest city, then the second 
city — the Homeric Troy, — next, the village settlements which 
represent an impoverished continuation of the second city, and 
finallv the Graeco-Roman Ilion. 

3. Tlie Oldest City 

The remains of the first city are only known to us through 
the big north trench which Dr. Schliemann had already made across 
the city in 1872-73. In all other places the ground of the 
second city has not been broken through, so that this most im- 
portant layer may be left undisturbed. The trench, which is 
about 50 feet broad, disclosed a row of walls approximately 
parallel, the most northern and southern of which are clearly 
characterised as fortification walls by their greater solidity and 
their scarped exterior. They are about 8 feet thick ; their core is 
of rough limestone revetted with somewhat bigger stones of the 
same material. The distance between the two, i.e. the breadth of 
the citadel, is only 150 feet. At a distance of 26 feet within 
the southern line of wall lies a second similar fortification wall, 






evidently the remains of an older and naiTower circuit In the 
intervening space we see several house walls from 2 to 3 feet 
fhick ; tbey are constructed of small stones bonded with olny, 
id in some places they still preserve the old coating of clay, 
feitliei Laked nor nnbaked bricks are fonnd in this settlement. 
level has an inclination of 6 feet 6 inches li-ora south to nortlL 
Although the utensils of the first settlement often correspond 
ilirely in kind and in shape to those of the second, yet the 
lowing characteristics are peculiar to the first. Metal la slill 
rare; the axes, knives, sawa are unifoiiuly of stone. Among 
vases those of black baked clay preponderate, and instead of 
regular handles, most of them have perforateil projections 
which a string was ^Missed to hold or hang the vase by. 
is in the shape of a human face, so common in the second 
tliird settlements, are not found here. Tlie |>ottei''8 wheel is 
idy known, but it is more rarely employed than by the sub- 
uent inhabitants. 
A few examples will serve to illustrate these main j>oint3 
closely, 
objects 
ind in the fii'st dty. ' 
:cept a few bronze 
life - blades of the 
.pe shown in Fig. 3, a tluck ring, and several dozen pins, from 
to 4^ inches long, some of whicli have a round head, others a head 
the form of a spiral (Figs. 4, 5, 6). These may be spindles or hair- 
ins, probably the former when the head ig pierced with a hole. 
ty can hardly be brooches, for fhula: or " safety-pins," to u 



>dern expression, and all pins ( 



idently used for purposes of 
dress, are unknown in the 
oldest settlements on classical 
soiL The pins of the Myeena.' 
graves are very similar to the 
Trojan ones, but their size and 
thickness, and the rich, some- 
times even figured decorations 
of their heads, jirove without 
1 ornaments for the hair. We 
evidently suppose that the oldest inhabitants of all these 
wore sewn gannents, of the kind afleiwards considered as 



4, fi, G._i)K<)MC H«iii-rtN6 (size 1 : 'i). 
Kdonbt that they were intended 



peculiarly Asiatic ; a style of dress for whiiJi pins would naturally 
not be needed. 

The stone iiinileuients are, aa is usually the case in the oldest 
periods, chiefly of 




greenstone, 

siTpentiiie, 



jade, 
and 

sotue also of hem- 
atite and i>or- 
pliyry. The two 
:i.\es in Figa 7 
and 8 are of the 
last named ma- 
terial, In Uie 
excavations of the 
>-eiir 1882 eight 
stone axes or 
chisels (celts), five 
of which were of 
};reen stone and 
three of jade, 

were found in the dibrU of the first city. According to Mr. 

Calvert, greenstone is frequently found in the interior of the 

Troad, in the valley of the Rhodios. In Troy only smaller tools, 

to he regariled as chisels or celts rather than 

axes, are made of jade. It is the toughest of 

all stones. With the exception of New Zenltiml 

and of South America, which cannot he taken | 

into account as supplying materials for an- 
tiquity, jade has hitherto only been found in 

Central Asia, and in small quantities in Silesia. 

Switzerland, and Styria. Up to this time we only 

knew of implements of green jade. Dr. Schlie- 

mann found the liret chisel of white jade 6j feet 

beneath the topmost level of the hill of Hissarlik, 

i.e. in the third stratum. Yellowish, greyish, ami 

greenish white jade appears to be common in 

Turkestan, but the pure while is only to 1>e found ^■- 

in China. Thus tlie material of the iui]ilements 

discovered affords us interesting hints of a trade route leading to 

Central Asia existing as varly as the nhiest period of the city. 




Fifip. 10-13 are stone knives from the oldest strata of the 
fcity. Tlioae which are tootlied only on one side, like Figs. 12 and 




me as iu metal, 

!se ancient knives liave teeth like a saw to facilitate the cutting. 
Almost all the pottery of the first city is of a lustrous black ; 
very few fragmeuts of red, brown, and yellow ware have also 
found. The vase iu Fig. 1 4 is one of the best preserved ; 
18 probably used for cooking. It is of a dnll black colour, 
and has on each side 
those projections 
pierced by two long, 
vertical, tubular holes 
which are character- 
istic of the vessels of 
the first period. It is 
not yet quite clear how 
the black colour was 
obtained. Professor 
Virchow imagined that 
the vessels were merely 
exposed in closed 
chambers to a fire of 
smoke, the soot of 
irhich completely ]iernieated the clay. But Dr. Hostmann of 
le, an expert iu these matters, maintains that the smooth black 
tatjtig could never be produced by a smoke fire. He supposes 
t the vessels were soaked iu a thin coatmg of liquid pine resin, 
1 which a litllti oil may have been added, and that after cooling 




tituy w«ro i;xp()ee«I iii such n vay to the action of tire tlint tlit^ 
re«ii)uua layer became carbonised. 

Ihif vertical holes in place of a handle, so common in the 
IliMtjU'Uk potltTV, niv elsewhere veiy rare. E\'eii in the mounds 

uF the plain of 
the Skauauder 
thev are not 
ioii'nd. The 
. Uritiah Museum 
isesses three 

Niinroud and 
one from Baby- 
lon. Cyprus, 
Kleusis, Fmnce. 
Hungary.Meck- 

leiihnr^, and the Emilia have likewise each yiehUil one specimen. 
Tile horizontal tuhular piercing, on the other hand, as shown 
in tliB cup Fig. 15 (a shape which occurs in twenty-five other 
instances), is much more common, and is fully illustrated by the 
Npecimeus at the Museum of Schwerin. This shape is also found 
iu tht! Hanai-tepeh, aWjut three miles to the east of ITisaarlik. 





{>iMl:4). 



\'iiite» with hiimlles of the usual shape are rare iu the first 
riiy; ]''ig. 10 shows the only petfectly preserved jug with a 
hiiinlh). It is further ivniarhable for its thin clay sides, ^ iuch 

thick, nf wlii.-h -uilv 1 inch is baked. It is one of the litihtest 
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I eurtlienwai-e vases fuuml iu tbe oWer settlements "f Tmy. It 
I bas Iieeii made on tlie potter's wheel, another proof oi' its 
I advanced workmanship. 

The peculiar black cup of Fig. 17, with a high hollow foot, 
I baa only one handle, carried across from one rim to the other. 
I The clay is thick and only slightly baked. Ulnuy fragments of 
I this shape have been found in the first settlement ; it seems to have 
I buen the asiial one for cups. It disappeai's in the following strata. 
3 a rule, ornamentation is only found on the interior of the 
loupe. It is quite 
■simple, and imi- 
Ifurmly reproduces 
|jtb« patterns given 

Figs. 18-21. 
t7hese are com- 
l.fioaed of ingza^ 
^aes, or of straight 
Batrokes and points. 
|The lines arc 
B-Scmtched into the 
(clay, and then 
■lilletl in with wliili' 
j^halk, 80 that they 
ftdetach themselves 
■ehanuingly on the 
■black ground. Occasionally the pottur li 




K:Btt«n)pt at representing 




made a chinisy 

human face, as, fur example, in 

the fragment Fig. 22. The 

eyes are ^perfectly round, 

hut the pupil ia marked ; 

the nose is suggested by a 

.simple stroke, the mouth 

appear. In 

tiuother frogineut. Fig. 23, 

the shape of the eyes conies 

nearer to nature, and the 

eyebrows have not been 

forgotten. This last frag- 

it 80 clearly shows the effort towanls using the human face 

ftn ornament, that it is nscless to argue, from tJie faultv 




■m,nMKXr rums ^ 



representation of the nose and the total absence of the mouth 
in the first example, that it was intended far an owl-face. 

Spinning- whorls have been found in great quantities, both 
in tlie first and in the second stratum. Tiiey resemble the 




whorls L'ommoo to every classical i«;rioJ and site. Their use was 
t" weight the wooden spintUe fastened to the end of the yam, 

and thus to facilitate twisting the latter into thread. Fig. 24 
shows a woman spinning, with the distaff usual in anliquitj; 

the yam is drawn from the distaH'; wlien it is so long that the 




spindle with ila whorl nearly touches the grouu'J, the thread is 
wound mund the spindle, made fast in a notch, and the process 
bejjins anew.' The Trojan whorls are decorated with tlie same 
Hiuiplc! (icttlerna as the cups, and the incisions are always tilled iu 
with rhtdk, Fijp*. 25-27 show some of tlie most cntuinou 
filinpcii. 

' CI. Citullii*. liv. 312-315. 



4-. Thf. Baildiiufs of tlie second City, Ihr Hnmtric Troy 

Tlie layer of dihris of the first city is about 8 feet deep. It 

Bis succeeded by a layer of earth of au average depth of 1 

■foot 9 inches, which proves that the site had been left deserted 

I not built upon for a long time. On the top of this layer of 

[ came tlie great layer of dihris, by means of which the new 

lettlers levelled and enlarged the plateau. The increase in 

Leleration thus produced is only 1 foot H inches on the south side. 

iiut on the north side it reaches up to 1 feet, so that the j,'rouiid 

^evel of tlie second city lies from 11 to 20 feet above the level 

^of the first city. This solid layer of earth and dibris explains 

e foundations sunk t» a depth of 8 feet which the new settlers 

d for the yreater security of their hidldings. 

The most imposing erection of the new fjeriod is the great 

citadel wall, which is in gooii preservation, especially on the south 

Bide. The northern line of wall fell a sacrifice to the excavations 

nrried on in the seventies, when the important and the unimport- 

3 not as yet distinguialied. Along the preserved portion 

: line of wall is double. Both lines are precisely similar in 

mstmction, but as the outer line blocks up the entrance of the 

»t gate NF, which belongs to the inner line, and makes it 

as, it must he the later of the two. This is confirmed by 

ihe fact that while the upper structure of the outer wall still rise^ 

a places to a height of 6 feet 6 inches, the inner wall is nowhere 

preserved above the ground level of the city. It was probably 

r purposely levelled to facilitate an enlargement of tlie city. 

The intervening space is filled up. not with (Ubi'is hut with 
rth, 80 that the first wall cannot have fallen down aud been 
og a long time in ruius when the second ouo was built, but the 
wo merely marked two stages in a continuous development On 
I is based the assumption of two epochs for the second city, 
iting a long period of prosperity, which manifested itself 
1 great building activity, and wliich could only have fallen to 
B lot of the city once in that remote time. 

The circuit walls consist of a stone substructure scarped on 
; outside at an angle of 45°, with a vertical face to the iu- 
The top surface is 13 feet wide, and keeps an uniform 
[evel, while the deptli varies accordinj; to the exigeucies of the 





. «i£ of c]>iy 
^tm^ purtioii 

■•■jbl of tLitUIll 

^M most liave 
.ian clay-briuk 
lT it iDiist liavti 

with its low 
>ul<] have beuii 
-t wall is built 
1 9 inches by 
■lily contain a 
' nitiny smnll 

siibjectel to 
I of tlie bricks 
y. niix.^fl like- 
and has 1 
I as well OS in 

^^^ «~ tfe wall, HCt'cnil stri)it^ 
— «Me Uti] iiloug it. The 
^t » wbid) tbi>y were fixecl ; 
^figrtingly. Dr. Diiipfeld 
:]B«eht nt first that these 
Mfc» vivK channels through 
«fcAih the hont of a lire lit on 
J^ oHldidu wn» coikIucUkI, 
*ilt till! object of baking tlie 
rirks ufter the wall hml bwii 
l.uilL Indeed tliere are uii- 
* iai»takal)lo tmcL-^ of a 6re 
i-iiiuiii;i; fniin tiie chaiinelH : tli'- 
Hi Utv chanDds is iiuik> ^H>rnieate>l 
M^iHiri tin'M comes a blnfk riiij; 
tnm t\iv amokw. farthur on thfi 
(iurth«.'r the ivd gi^U ffuiilcr uud 
w»H in this way would, to say the 



Beast, Htrike one as strange. Moreover, wlieu the brick buildings 

(of Tir)ii8 and Mycenae were disclosed, it became apparent that 

illricks were employed unbaked, and that when the reverse appears 

1 to lie the case, the baking is due to the great contiagratiou by 
which each of these cities was in turn destroyed. Thus, Dr, 

[ Dorpfeld now ex- 
plains the condition 
of the Trojan walls 
as caused at the time 
of the destruction 
of the citj', by the 
burning of the beams 
imbedded among 
the hricks. 

Both sides of the 
wall have a clay coat- 
ing i>^ inch thick. 

The course of 
the circuit walls re- 
sembles an almost 
equilateral polygon. 
The sides are some- 
thing above 165 

' feet long, and the 

I angles are reguhtil> 
fortiiied w-ith \.m~- 

t.tions which projucL 

L Bome 6 feet G inches. 

I Owing to the scanti- 
s of the remains, 

I the construction of 

I'tliese towers eaunot 

I now he determiueiL 

C The greater number of them were probably square. 

Of the gates situated on the south side, the central one is the 

IrOtdest Its ground-plan is that of a colossal tower 130 feet 

Llotig. by 59 feet broad, and projecting 59 feet beyond the 

kcitadel wall. Through it the road to the citadel passes, and as 
projecting part of the tower reached to the foot of the 

l^cropolis hill, the road was protected the whole way fix)ni there 




(■■■ale I ; 500). 
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to the interior of the citadel. This road through the gate is 
11 feet 6 inches broad, and has a gradual ascent of 13 feet- 
Its lateral walls at the lower end are thus extremely high, 
and are composed of larger stones than the walls higher up. 
But even so, this construction cemented merely with clay could 
scarcely have been safe if strong wooden posts had not been 
fixed against the walls at intervals of 6 feet 6 inches to 8 feet. 
From the marks left in the wall, they were 8 inches thick, 
and were sunk into the ground to a depth of 20 inches. Con- 
siderable remains of these posts have been found in a carbonised 
condition. The walls themselves were covered with a coating of 
clay, still preserved in parts. In the northern portion {% on the 
l)lan) the right wall seems in spite of all to have fallen down, or 
to have been near falling down, for it has received a facing, the 
posts of which stand at intervals of 2 feet, the intervening spaces 
being filled up with quarry-stones. This facing is also coated 
with clay. 

Still farther to the north, where it is no longer supported by 
posts, the wall is scarped. Finally, inside the citadel the road 
bends to the right At this spot a ramp to the left leads up 
to the palace ; the direction of the road to the right cannot be 
clearly made out, as an important building belonging to the later 
period of the second city (C on the plan) covers it just here 
and prevented any deep excavation. It is likewise diflBcult to 
determine accurately the exact disposition of the actual entrance 
of the gateway at its southern end. Judging from the sudden 
narrowing and broadening of the road at that spot, it seems 
likely that the gate had two portals. The whole road through 
the gate was paved with beaten clay. 

There is another point of special interest connected with the 
arrangement within the gate. It is obvious that the big wooden 
buttresses of the walls could not fully serve their purpose unless 
they were connected at the top by horizontal beams crossing the 
road. We can scarcely imagine that these beams stood out singly 
against the blue sky. Doubtless they supported a complete 
ceiling, and the existence of such a ceiling has been proved by 
the great mass of charred spars and of clay cUbi'is which lay 
heaped up on the road. The upper structure of this gateway 
formed the continuous flat roof of a gigantic tower. Probably 
Uiis is how we should picture to ourselves " the great tower of 
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" ag ofteu menlioned in Huiiier, wliicli is identical with the 
aiiaii Gate. When Iria fetches Helen from lier chamber, to 
tow her the fight between Menelatts and Paris, we are told that 
ley came " straij^htway to the place of the SciEan gatea. And 
liey that were with Priarn and Panthoos . . . being elders of tlie 
lople, sat on ' the Sca;an gatea." - 

On another occasion, when Hector cannot find Androniathe 

I the house, and he is told that she has gone to the great tower 

% Ilios, he makes his way to the Skaian gates and finds her there." 

Tlie main difference between the two smaller gateways, FM 

bd OX, and tlie one 

■at described, is that 

ta their case the whole 

r the approach fmm 

foot of the hill 

s not protected and 

)ofed in, ♦lut only 

jtortinn of it 

bhich actually passed 

rough the I'ortilicn- 

^11 wall. A massive 

about 2U feet 

road and built of 

ighly liewn rocks, 

jtoved with large slabs 

r 8tone, ascended at 

ingleof 20' to the 

- western gate 

: {Fig. 31). The 

mp may be seen in 

e middle of Fig. 28. 

the gate itself, 

from the 

rent scale of the masonry, and assuming the lai^er to be the 

ider, we can distinguish between the original plan and its later 

At first the side walls only projected slightly over 

*ramp(Y Y), and the portal was formed by two quadrangular pro- 

B {x x), to which tlie folding gates were attached. Later tJie 

' TbtOneL tTo^] \aini, translated )<y Messi.s. Ling, Le«f, auil Myera "nl." 
" n. iii. Ua K.). ^ J!, vi. 38B ».;. 
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lateral walls were slightly prolonged to the front, and were made 
twice their original length at the back, where a second portal (w ?/) 
exactly similar to the firet {x x) was constructed. The inner 
faces of the side walls {2>s ^;s) were strengthened by wooden 
pillars (parastades, anUe), the w^ell-wrought stone bases of which 
are still in situ. These pillars show, what might otherwise have 
been taken for granted, that this gate also had a roof. 

The third gate (OX), which lies east, close to the gi'eat tower, 
has an exactly similar construction. We find here the same 
double portal and lateml walls projecting beyond the gate j>roper, 
and the masonry is the same. Only all the dimensions are some- 
what larger; the inner breadth of the gate is 24 feet G inches 
instead of 16 feet 10 inches, and the walls are 6 feet G inches 
to 8 feet thick instead of 4 feet. 

After this survey of the fortifications with their walls and 
gates, we penetrate into the interior of the citadel Here in 
the very centre, surpassing everything else by its ^perior size, 
lies the building which, after the analogous discoveries made at 
Tiryns in 1884, we can have no hesitation in calling the palace. 
In Tiryns we pass from the great gateway into the outer court- 
yard of the citadel, then through a farther gate into the inner 
courtyard of the palace, in front of the men's apartments. 
Within it is the altar of Zeus Herkeios, and on two of its sides 
are colonnades. Precisely similar, although more closely packed 
and less rich in detail, is the disposition of the interior of the 
citadel at Troy. The south-east gate OX is the one which 
leads direct to the palace. Behind it is an empty space, the 
court of the citadel. Through the gate C we reach the court- 
yard of the palace, and have the chief apartments of the palace 
(A and B) in front of us ; to the right and to the left is the way 
to the inferior apartments. 

The first courtyard measures 50 feet between the outer and 
the inner gate. The inner gate C is much dilapidated, because 
at this spot the buildings of the third settlement w^ere only 8 
inches above the level of the second. The chief, and at the same 
time the best-preserved, portion is the one on the west. Between 
two lateral walls, 3 feet 3 inches thick and 10 feet 3 inches 
apart, is a cross partition almost entirely taken up by a great 
door. The threshold, consisting of a block of limestone 8 feet 
'^ inbhes in length and 3 feet 11 inches in breadth, is still in sitv, 
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aud is completed by a step on its south-enst side. The enda 
of the lateral walls were faced on the noitli-west, at a distance 
t S feet from the gate, by wooden auUv similar to those of the 
teat south-west yale ; thuse aiitie were apparently formed by the 
txtapofiitioQ of four posts. 
two massive stone 
ate still preserved ; 
y htive a carefully worked 
)ove into which the jambs 
fixed. VAXSit of this 
!way two small chambers 
J to the north can be 
; they evidently 
espond to the colounade 
1 surrounds the inner 
rtyard at Til yns. Beyond 
s everything is destroyed. 
^e floor of all the divisions 
' this gate consists of a 
hy layer, which also 
trered the great door-sill. 
". the exposed portion; 
e eut«e bases. 

this building cute 

s the road leading from 

. south gate, the 

st have already 

tilled up when the 

i C was built. 

After an intervening 

I of scarcely 33 feet, cornea the palace. The building A 
isfsta of an entrance liall, about 33 feet square, with another 
I behind it, 66 feet deep. In the centre of the latter are 
r Temains, only 2j inches liigh, of a large round hearth about 
. in iliameter. This is the hearth which Homer tells us 
t aitoated in the innermost part of the house and marks its 
1 sacred sjrot. Odysseus swears " now be Zeus my witness 
3 any god, aud the hospitable boaixl aud the hearth of noble 
Odysseus whereunto I am come." ' 
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Aud Kausicaa, when she describes to the stranger the way to 
her mother, says, " She sits at tlie hearth in the light of the fire 
weaving yam of sea-purple stain, a wonder to behold. Her chair 
is leaned against a pillar and her maidens sit behind her." ' Xo 
pillars have been found round the Trojan hearth, but in Tiryns 
their bases are still visible. The megaron in Tiryns differs from 
the one in Troy in having two ante-chambers. The smaller 
building B iu Troy also has two chambers, and though in 1882 
Dr. Schliemaun and Dr. Dorpfeld considered both A and B to be 
temples, it yet had occurred to them to compare this building 
with the house of Paris, of which Homer says that they " made 
liim his chamber and hall and vestihuie." ^ 

Tlie walls of the chief apartment A. which we may now un- 




hesitatingly regard as the megaron or men's apartment, are 4 feet 
9 inches thick, and, like the fortification walls, consist of a stone 
substructure 8 feet deep, overlaid with stone slabs, which 
support a wall of clay bricks. Over every four courses of bricks, 
on both faces of the wall, lay wooden longitudinal beams, 
connected together at intervals of 13 feet by cross-beams. 

The left lateral wall and the back wall of the megaron were 
unfortunately completely destroyed in 1872-73 to cut the great 
north trench ; but the cross-beams recurring at regular intervals 



' Od. ri. 306-30?. 

' H. vi. 318. Tbs Greek word is aSXV — translated "eourtjard" by Messrs. 
Lan^ Leaf, and Mjeis. 
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! US to establish its probable depth. As the lateral wall 
does not end with the fifth cross-beam, it must have been con- 
tinued at least 13 feet farther. But with the addition of these 
t 13 feet the leugth of the hall stands to its breadth in the 
jDportiou of 2 : 1 ; it is therefore hiflhly probable that the back 
pU actually corresponded to the lost sixth beam. 

The bricks are 4^ inches high, and have a superficies of 

3 X 37. With this proportion of 2 : 3 the wall could be bondetl 

1 regular alternation in the vertical joints. Thus two bricks 

1 end to end, or three side by side, alternately formed the 

ickness of the wall. 

The ant» were formed of six wooden jambs, which again 

I on well-wrought stone bases. Between the antce we must 

imagine two wooden columns, as the span of 33 feet seems 

too wide for a single roof beam. However, no traces of these 

^^Holnmns are visible. 

^^^k Tlie purpose of the semicircular projection in the farthest 
^^^■mer of the megaron is unknown. 

^^H Like all the houses in the oldest settlement at Troy, the 
^^Hkilding had a horizontal roof constructed of beams, planks, and 
^^^Bqr. This is made evident not only by the entire absence of 
^^^^n tiles, but also by the existence in the interior of a layer of 
^^^Hi^ 1 foot thick, mixed with calcined rafters and some large 
^^^B^- preserved pieces of wood. 

The second chief building B is considerably smaller and 
shorter than the first ; and its walls are only 4 feet 1 inch 
thick. The foundations are only 20 inches deep, and are not 
overlaid with stone slabs ; the wooden beams only come in every 
sixth course of bricks, but on the other liand the cross-beams 
come closer together than in A. The building is 15 feet 
btond. From the vestibule, which is 20 feet long, a doorway 6 
feet 6 inches wide, situated in the centre of the cro,s3-walI, leads 
into a second apartment. 24 feet long. A smaller door in 
the left corner of the next cross-wall leads into the last room, 
which is 29 feet 3 inches long. The faces of the door were 
probably dressed witli boards, and the anta? were constructed in 

13 same way as in A, 
In the fortre-ss of Tiryns the women's apartments come next 
tiie men's in size and shape. Thus at Troy also we may venture 
r- ■■■■■—■• 
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and ante-room. The remaining rooms of the palace, the ground- 
plan of which is still so clear at Tiryns, are at Troy in such a 
ruined condition that a complete chamber can only rarely be 
made out At the most a few traces of the floor claim our* 
attention. Some of these exhibit a plain surface of beaten clay, 
others a pavement composed either of clay and verj' small pebbles 
or of pebbles alone, others again slabs of green slate. 

The ruthless destruction of the city is not to be ascribed so 
much to the later settlers as to the great conflagration in w^hich 
it perished. In the great buildings lay masses of vitrified brick 
debris and calcined wooden beams, and in places where the fire 
had found food in the quantity of wood-work, — for instance, near 
the parastades and doors, — ^great portions of the brick walls have 
been completely melted and transformed into a sort of spongy 
vitreous substance. 

The second settlement, and apparently even the first, were 
not, like all the following settlements with the exception of the 
JExAic and Hellenistic Ilion, confined to the plateau of the 
citadel, but comprised on the south-west and east an extensive 
lower city. At the north-east corner of the citadel the piece of 
wall BC has come to light in a trench : it is only about half as 
thick as the circuit walls above, and runs from these in an easterly 
direction. Its masonry differs from that of the citadel walls, and, 
like the circumvallations of Tiryns and Mycena?, consists of 
great un wrought blocks, the interstices of which are filled up 
with smaller stones ; moreover, this wall is not scarped, but is 
built vertically. It can scarcely be anything else but the circum- 
vallation of that part of the city which lay outside the citadel.^ 
No portion of its further course can, however, be pointed to, and 
no walls of either small or large buildings have been discovered ; 
but the rock shows in several places traces of the bedding of the 
stones, and every trench dug in the lower city has yielded 
countless potsherds, similar to those of the first and second city. 
Dr. Schliemann and Dr. Dorpfeld are therefore doubtless correct 
in supposing that, during the subsequent occupations of the 
citadel, the lower city was deserted, and afforded building 

^ BC has been proved by last year's excavations (1890) to be a great ramp, whicli, 
like the ramp at Tiryns, ascended to the citadel. The steps leading to the ramp 
have also been discovered. See Appendix land Bcrl. Philolog. Wochcnschr., June 
28. 1890.-(Tr.) 



material for tlje little liouses on the bill ; moreover that Archse- 
anax of Mitylene, who, accoitling to Strabo/ built the walla of 
Sigeum with the atones of Troy, removed these atones, and thus 
Inused the lower city to disappear aliiiust entirely. 

The existence of tliis lowev city explains many features in 
s Homeric picture. Obviously the poet cannot have imagined 
1 " broad-wayed Ilios " as confined to the narrow space on the 
li^tadel mound. Moreover, the Skaiau Gate, up to which the battle 
Xn surges fioni the plain, can only be sougLt in the outer walls, 
, in the lower city, and consequently no veatige of it can any 
mger be pointed out. It must have been situated on the west 
ie, between the apringa and the citadel, so that our choice ia 
BStricteci within a narrow space. 



J. T/u- ikpiu;,/t i'V/irf.i 

The separate finds of the second city also prove it to have 

leloiiged to the golden era of the citadel. A quantity of gold and 

ilver objects are of special interest. Most of these belong to a 

find, t!ie celebrated " great treasure " discovered by Dr, 

^liemann in May 1873, buried deep in the fortification wall 

near the gate with the ramp (KM). On this diacoverj- he writes 

as follows: — "While following up the circuit wall, and bringing 

wore and more of it to light, I stmck, at a point slightly 

tortb-west of the gate, on a lat^e copper article of the most 

jemarkable fonn, wliicli attracted my attention all the more 

I I thought I saw gold glimmering behind it. On the top was a 

grep of reddish and brown calcined ruins fi-om 4 to 5 f^et thick 

I bard as stone, and above this again the wall of fortification (5 

tet broad and 20 feet high), which must have been erecteil shortly 

ber the destruction of Troy. In order to secure the treasure 

mm my workmen and aave it for archiwlogy, it was necessary 

» lose no time ; so, although it was not yet the hour for breakfast, 

I immediately had the jiaidos (interval for rest) called, and while 

I men were eating and resting I cut out the treasure with a 

i knife. This involved risk, as the fortification wall, beneath 

bich I had to dig, threatened every moment to fall on my head. 

1 indeed I should not Iiave succeeded in getting possession of 

s troHsure without the help of my wife, who stood at my side, 

■ Stmbo, xiii. ].- 3S. 
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ready to pack the things I cut out in her shawl, and to carry 
them away. As I found all these articles together, packed into 
one another in the form of a rectangular mass, it seems certain 
that they were placed inside a wooden chest." ^ 

The nature of the place where the find was made could 
not afterwards be established, because that portion of earth and 
wall was entirely removed to facilitate further* search. But the 
" reddish and brown calcined fragments " Dr. Schliemann describes 
seem to be the burnt bricks of the second city, and the wall built 
upon these a restoration of the fortification carried on at a later 
period. Dr. Dorpfeld makes the admirable suggestion that, just 
as in the walls of Tiryns there are whole galleries and casemates, 
so in the Trojan walls several places were constructed where 
objects of value could on occasion be stored. 

The adjoining illustration (Fig. 34) shows the whole treasure 
arranged together. The objects in the topmost row are all 
women's ornaments, and lay together in the biggest of the 
silver jars, which stands on the right of the third row. This 
circumstance again shows that we have here the contents of 
a treasury, and not of any grave that might have possibly 
been constructed on the Acropolis at a later date. In a 
grave the corpses would, as at Mycenae, have been adorned 
with the ornaments, which in that case would have been 
found scattered. The most magnificent articles taken from the 
silver jar are two big diadems, formed by a number of small 
chains, which in the middle are about the depth of the forehead, 
but are considerably longer at the sides, where they hung down 
in front of the ears. In one of the diadems (Fig. 36) the chains 
are composed of small heart-shaped leaves strung together with 
fine >^ire ; the short chains terminate in little pendants which 
imitate two spear-shaped leaves growing together on one stem ; 
the long ones end in pendants closely resembling the " idols," 
which will be described later on ; they may, however, be imitated 
from a flower, possibly the campanula. If so, the small upper 
portion would represent the calyx, the big under portion broaden- 
ing at its base the corolla. In the other diadem (Fig. 35) the 
chains are composed of double rings, with a spear-shaped leaf, 
after every three or four rings. They are imiformly terminated 
by campanula-shaped pendants, which are here ornamented down 

^ Ilios, pp. 40, 41. 
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tha centre by a line in rcpoitss^ and by a dot at each of the four 
corners, 

Mrs. Schliemann's jwrtrait at the end of Chap.I.shows how these 
'liinloiiif^ were worn. It also ^'ivpfj the enrriti^'s iiinde up nf the m\ms 




chains and pendants as the diadem. Two pairs of these earrings 
were found in the treasure. Her necklace is compose*] of a great 
nuinhet of chains wliich Dr. Schliemann strung together from 
8"00 small gold rings, pierced prisms, discs, huttons, and tiny 
bars, a few of which are represented liere. Of tlie six bracelets 




gold with gold 13 astuuisliiug, In this kind ut' wuvk tiny gi'ttius 
are fixed into holes, which seem to have been bored with the 
point of a pin. 

Oil the second shelf from the top (see fig. 34) ai^ six 
remarkable flat bars of silver resemhliug large knife -blades. 
Their surface dimensions, as shown in Figs. 42-44 (wUicli give 
llii«e aizbs), vary considerably ; but as the smaller bai-s are thicker 
than the bigger ones, their weight only varies from G oz. to 
G-^o oz. Dr. Schliemann has therefore conjectured tliat these 
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weiu iiaeii for pui-poses oi' excliaufje, and that we probably have 
here the Homeric taleut. They look more like pendants meant 
to bang from the girdh-, but as 
lione of them have any holes by 
which they could be siispendeil. 
the explanation given by Dr. 
I Schlienifttin cannot for the pre- 
sent be replaced Ijy a more satis- 
factory one. 

Next in onJer on the same 
shelf are two silver vases with 
covera like caps, and with verti- 
cal tulndar boles at the sides 
instead of handles. These holes, 
which, as already stated, appear 
instead of handles in the vases 
of the two oldest Trojan layers, 
prove that the ti-eaeure belongs 
to the same period as the vases, 
Hueaimiit J :a). ^^^^ ^ ^j^^ second Stratum, and 

not, as some have maintained, to a much later period. The vases 
resemble in shape the Egj^ptiaJi eannjii. Next come three cups, 
of which the two largest are of 
gold, the smaller of eledruin. (one 
part of silver to four of gold). 
Beyond these stands a spherical 
golden bottle, and last is a two- 
handled oval cup, which is also 
given separately in Fig. 47. The 
: of the cnp is that of a 
broad boat. The body of the vase I 
is beaten out of one piece, the 
hollow handles are rolled out of 
separate plates and soldei'ed on 
to the body. At one end it has 
a spout 2^ indies broad, at the 
other, one 1^ inch broad. '" "' 

On tlie thii-d shelf from the top are four silver vases, the 
largest of which has a handle. Tlie only shape analogous to these 
. found among Egyptian pottery. In the midst of these 
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vel)t1it 600 gnuDiuvg}. 



four vasea lies a copper object, wliich Dr. Sclilieiiiaim lias coirectly 

identified &s the liasp of the treasure-coffer. To the left is a 

silver vase, to the 
llif-lit a small ciij) 

)f the same metal i 
■vhicli has stuck 
ft to the hasp. 

Oa the shelf 

eneath are 

■ijeopper daggers, 

■«pear-heads, and 

hattle-ftxes. The 

daggers are of 

I the same shape as the silver dagger giveu later (Fig. 63) ; they 
have a broad leai'-like blade, with a thick round taiig, ivhicli rau 
ihrough the handle from end to end and was bent round it at 
the bottom, Tiiree examples of the spenr-bends are shown in 
Figa. 48-50. Tiiey are fairly Hat, and differ fiwrn the spear- 
_^_ heads of almost all other pi-e- 

4 





historic finds in not being fixed 
over the speai^shaft by meous 
of a socket (the usual method 
of fixing in the case of the 
Homeric spear),' but in being 
fixed into it by means of a tang. 
In these tangs one may still, as 
a rule, discover the hole des- 
tined to hold the rivet. Only 
Cypms is known to have yielded 
similar spear-heads ; they are 
in the British Museum and in 
the Louvre, 

Two battle-axes are shown 

in Figs. 51, 52. They are 

shaped like a chisel, and agi'ee 

pie battle-axes of other finds. 

Dr. Schliemaim has had the metal of these weapons analysed, 

the interesting result that tliey are almost entirely com- 

of pure copper. In 0-2S|} grammu of metal analysed. 



this particular with the s 
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0'274 gramnii? wns t'miiKi to be copper, and miiy O-Oll gramme 
tn be tin. 

The Inst objects of the ti'eiisiire are seen quite at the bottom 
of the picture ; ou tlie left a copper 
pot, iu the centre a copper cup, and 
ou the right a large flat cup, likewise 
iif copper, with a boss in the centre, 
and shaped exactly like the latur 
Greek saciiticial cups. We jwrhaps 
have here the vessel for everyday nse 
whose time-honoured shape was after- 
wiii-ds preserved only for religiou.'s 
ptii-poses. With this cup we come to 
;ui eml of the great treasure. 

The shapes of the principal orna- 
ments found in it— the great diadems, 
lor instance — aie completely without 
analogy iu the other finds on (Sreek 
soil. They remind one of Egyjitian 
necklaces, and of idauy barbaric orna- 
ments in ancient and modern times. 
It is therefore the more surprising 
that the smaller gold-finds, which took 
w.,"-. - ^^,.^..^,. j.j]^^g principally in the yeai- 1878 

on various spots between the south-west gate and the palace, carry 
us right into the gi-eat system of Myceusau shapes, where the 
spiral and the rosette reign supreme. The earring of Fig. 5 5 is made 
up of chains and pendants similar to those of the great Ireasui'e, but 
the bar that holds them is adorned with three graceful rosettes. 
Fig. 56 shows a bracelet, and Fig. 53 one of several ornaments 
where spirals form almost the whole decoration. These last 
were strung together in great numbers by means of a tliread 
1 through the spine, and were worn as chains round the 
neck. Exactly the same kind of ornaments is found again in 
Mycena). In each case the decoration is made of fine wire, and 
soidei'ed on to the object. Further, the round discs' of gold-leaf 
(only three of these, similar to the one iu Fig. 54, have been found 
in Troy) immediately call to mind the countless similar discs used 
as dress trimmings in Mycena'. Still more charming arc the two 
hair-pins (Figs. 57, 58). In one a i-ectaugular plate decorated 



tfM 



ftvitli spirals i3 surmouated by six tiny jugn, each with two handles ; 
Ijin the other a rosette with a boss in tha ccutre is supported by 
FtWQ spirals, and sumiouutetl by two otiit'r 8|)irale. Fiuftlly, thu 




^ 



Mg^ in Fjg. 59 is UwroagUy m keeping with Mjeetman nt, 

of two fSttll fSaU* beU togetlwr bjr gold rivcU. 

Smb frm «b(nre it teamUes s dove, Im t« proAl* the emrfted 

1W few fir— mrari Imc ifnffaitit (Vlfi. M-59) <n the 
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only objects which overstep the narrow limits of Trojau pro- 
duction. It would seem as though the city had tried for a short 
period to share the 
great culture tliat 
spread over the lands 
of the Mediterranean 
ill the second millen- 
nium B.C., and had then 
sunk or been forced 
back into its old 
poverty of forms and 
clumsy technique. 
Unfortunately Dr. 
Schlieniann, spite of 
his careful watch over 
the gold finds, could 
not prevent a quantity 
of these being made 
away with by some 
workmen in the year 
1873. The l\.rkish 
police afterwards recovered a portion of these objects in the 
house of a peasant in Yenischehr, but several pieces had already 
been melted down and turned into modem ornaments. 





Among the objects found in other metal the small lead " idol " 
(Fig. GO) is very remarkable. It represents a nude female figure 
with long curls over her ears, and arms crossed on the breast ; 
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tlie atrouyly nccentuated feniinine cliamcteristits luiiik it aa the 
Asiatic Aj)Iiro(iite. Similar figures of this deity in terra -colta 
have been found in the tombs of 
Mesopotamia and Cypius, and stonti 
ones in the Cyclades. The swastika 
or hooked cross on the lower part of 
the Iwdy so repeatedly found iu all 
pruhistoric sites, and among the orna- 
ments of later date, is Asiatic in origin. 
It seems to be tlie syiiibul of some 
very ancient divinity. 

Fig. 61 shows a copper knife, 
bent at one end into a round head. 
The opposite end served to fix the 
blade into a handle. Fig. (J2 shows 
what advanced workmanship we may 
I expect to find iu many of these 
handles ; it represents a crouching 
animal carved in ivorj*. The trian- 
gular eud behind has a slit to receive 
the blade and a hole to rivet it 
through. Oddly enough, in the 
Kestner Museum at Hanover a bi-onze 
handle of the same shape may be 
seen ; it probably comes from the 
Necropolis of Corneto in Etruria. 

The annexed silver dagger (Fig. 
63) was, like the bronze daggers, 
fixed into its hilt by a tang passing 
through the Iiilt and bent round its 
end. Besides Troy, this method of 
fixing the handle in the hilt haa up 
to now only been found in tlie oldest 
Necropoleis of Cyprus. 

The shape of the Trajan arrow- 
heads from the oldest layers, with 
the exception of one example which is barbed, is simply that 
, o( a pointed peg, a shape which previous to this had only been 
found in a few instances in Hungary. 

H|>ear-point9. toothed daggers, cliisels, and axes are found iu 



origiusl aits). 



great iiumLers, and the numerous nioiilda of mica slate fouiitl 
along witli tlieiu prove tliut tliey were manufactured on tlie 
spot. Fig. GTi shows one of tlie best- pre served moulds. 

Among tliL' most interesting objects found iire the terra-c()tla 




vases, and, above all, the vases imitating llie human face*. These, 
as they develop, come to resemble tlie human fonu more and 
more, and thus afford us another proof of that striving to infuse 
life into dead material which ia the final aim of artistic endeavour. 
The advance is especially clear iu this case. Instead of being 
scratched on tlie clay, the nose and eyes are moulded on ; soon 
also two ears are added, the cover appears as a hat or conical cap, 
and the ]in>iectirius, serving origiuidly only as supports to bnlance 




the vase or to hold the string used to caiTy it by, lake the form 
of the female breast ; and finally the semblance of life is carried 
BO far that the vessel receives arms, and, moreover, those arms are 
made to carry another vessel (Figs. 66-68). 

The desire for imitation is not confiued to the human form, 
but manifests itself in vases of grotesque animal shapes. Fig. 6'J 
shows a vase in the shape of a pig, Fig. 70 resembles a mole, and 
Fig. 71 a hippopotamus. We must not imagine that the Trojans 
wished to represent the owl-headed Athena (if ever such a 
divinity existed) in tliose vases. There is no one instance that 
can force us to recognise in it an owl-face instead of a primitive 
attempt at the human facti ; on the other liand, there are several 
which, owing to the clearly- marked mouth {see Fig, 72). can be 
meant for nothing but the human countenance. Moreover, the 



people would hardly have copied at random the lioly image i 
their tutelary goddess for the decoration of 
saucepaiis or walerpots. 

Some vase shapes are specially interestiug 

they are found again in tlie olilest 

Necropoleis of Cyprus, and nowhere else besides, 

mch are the slim vases with loug bill-like neck 

Bhe so-called German SchnabcUcitnne, Fig. 73), so 

requetit in Troy, and the vessels made up of 

Mveral vases fastened together, as in Fig. 74. 

Fig. 75 shows a kind of cup common in the 

rkecond city; Dr. Scliliemann considers it to he 

the " douhlu cup " {Beira^ dfit^invweWop) so often 

mentioufd in Homer. Tlie meaning of d/iipi- 

KinreWoi' Iias long been disputed ; in opposition 

to the many ingenious explanations given of a 

double bowl, etc., Dr. Schliemaim's theory that 

, it must he understood to mean " two-handled " 

I the simplest and probably the most correct. 

Trojan cup would be exactly suited for 

Bsts sitting in a circle at their meal. It 

JBiinot stand, and it must therefore be emptied 

! one draught, or else be passed round, and 

i this would be much facilitated by tlie two big 

handles, one of which would be held by the 

giver and the other by the receiver of tin? 

I cup. 

After learning from llie vases made 
oit&tion of the human fare that ordinary 
insils often assumed a living form, 
Upect the flat stones hitherto inter- 
"idols" to have liad some 
nraryday use. They varj- in size 
from large to small, they are always 
notched on both sides, and genei-ally 
have tt nose and eyes scratched on 
their upper portion; in some cases 
also the stumps of arms have been 

ETlie attributes of the living '""'' "'"'' '"'"'■'"'' "'"■'■ 

> not seem to have been peculiar in them from tlie 
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first, but appeared by slow degi-ees aa tlie natural development 
of their original sliape. It is probable that tlie siinplttst of 
these stones, of which Fig. 76 gives an example, served as spools 
for threail. Thej' are usually flat ovals notched on either side, 
without any tmce of the human coiintenonoi'-. Alxiut ten stones 
of this kind are known. The more developed forms may have 
1 evolved from these ; for if once the notch happened not to 
be quite in the middle, it would be tempting to turn the smaller 
segment into a primitive head, and to let the rest represent the 
trunk of tlie human Ixidy. The instiuice given in fig. 77 
comes nearest to the pendants hanging on the bigger gold 
diadem (Kig. 36). Both it and the one repeated in Fig. 78. 
where locks of hair on the brow and neck-hands are represented. 
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and finally ilie laijie stone in Fig. 79 with its slumps of arras, 
can quite well be explauied in this manner. The more developed 
forms, which might jiossiWy he idols, consist of a different material. 
Fig. 80 shows a figure of bone, which comes nearer to the human 
form, as the upjiei and lower jiaits of the I«dy are in juster pro- 
portion. Fig 81 givea the front and the back view of a small 
terra-cotta iigure, in whieli we may clearly distin-;uisli the raised 
arms and the hair comlteti down over the back of tlie neck. It 
must be owned that these later examples might veiy well he 
idols. 

There has been much discussion about the Trojan seals, on 




the basis of Professor Sayce's theory (Fig. 83) cau be explained 
in just the same way. However, he thought that he coulti read 
here tlie woiti mita-, tlie meaning of which he is unable to tell 
ns. Tiiere cau be no tloubt that we have here three angles 
with their points to one another, and separated by a plain line 
/ggx ; only some of the lines have run together, and have thus 
nIW made the ornamentation obscure. 

After this experience we should hesitate before making 
future attempts at deciphering. 
Quite lately, however, in the 
Schlienmnn Museum at Berlin, 
the following marks have been 
discovered on a spinning- whorl. 




They were immediately con- 
sidered by Professor Sayce and 
hia followers to be sure proofs 
of writing, and were read vu, sa 
lo po zo ma ko. Nevertheless, 
until we learn what sort of 
language this is, and what the 
sounds mean, we may well con- 
tinue to doubt whether the 
Trojans hm! a written alphabet. 

Ji 




Two more objects of daily use may l>e mentioned. One ia a 
triangular piece of baked clay, with a multitude of small 
holes on its upper surface (Fig. 84); bristles were evidently 
fixed into these holes, and the object nmst have lieen a brush. 
The other is a great hook, also of baked clay, which served an 
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equally realistic purpose ; by means of its plate pierced with 
three holes it could be fixed on to a wall, and served as a peg 
for hanging clothes or utensils. 

A convincing proof that the second city did not gradually 
decay, but was suddenly destroyed in a great conflagration, is 




afforded by the skeleton of a young girl which was found buried 
in a stone house "in an almost erect position, and only jnst 
slightly bent backwards " under " yellow and brownish wood 
cinders," i.e. under the ruins of the upper part of the building. 
Close by were found several ornaments : a pin of electrum with 
rounded head, two earrings, and a finger ring. The last-named 
objects were merely bent pieces of thick gold wire.' 

0. The Third Sdtlanent 

The people wlio, after the destruction of the second city, 
settled on the citadel utilised any available remains ; for instance, 
they kept the city walls, only restoring them for a little (iistauce 
on the west in a very inferior style of masonry. As entraiu-es 
they kept the site of the S.W. and the S.K gates of the jire- 
eeding settlements, and apparently made use also of the walls 
of these gates as far as they remained, but the ground level 

' For c(iTn|>arUoii with HLssarlik pottery see in thr first Vase Jlooiu of tlie British 
MaKiim, CASC9 1-4. " Vases fi'om primitive tombs in the Greek JKlands," 
. Shelf 3 (casea 1 nni) 2). Vhsgs with tubular lioles for string liandlcs. 
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j Pottery with iiicised Hues iilletl in witli chalk. 
. Knives anil other objects of obHidian, in the Icrt-haiid bottom cnrnpr of case I. 
. A series of veiy primitive himian iigurea of stone anil alabaster (the earliest nre 

spools BCCoriliug to Dr. Suhuchhardt) will be found on the north aide of case A, 

and at the bottom of cases 1 and 2. 
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■Was niiseil about 5 feet, and at the time of a later reatoration 
■ of the gate it was increased by another 5 feet. 

Within the walls, as aheady noticed, the dih-in of tlie build- 
Jiiigs wliicli had fallen down waa not removed, and thus the level 
i-on which the new houses were erected was very unequal. The 
■ilousea tlieitiaelvea were carelessly coustructed ; the walls were not 
keven at right angles, and were built of quarry-stones or small clay 
Kl>rick3, often eked out by the half-burnt material of the ruined 
i city. ITie largest of these houses is that situated between the 
I palace and the west wall (I) iu the plan) : it is the one which 
I Dr. Schliemann in the seventies held to be " the house of the city 
I chieftain." The walls of this building are 25^ inches thick, and 
I it is 24 feet G inches broad by 40 feet long. The iidiabitants 
['Confined themselves to the citadel during almost the whole period 
lof these villayo settlements; only a few houses which Dr. Schlie- 
I numn claims for his fifth town, and which therefore belonged to 
fthe latter end of the period of these settlements, project beyond 
\ Uie old foitification walls. 

" Iu this last Trojan campaign," writes Dr. Schliemann, " we 
[ have had ample ojqwrtunity to convince ourselves by gradually 
[■ excavating layer by layer from above that the third settlers could 
I- only have been very poor, for we found but little in their houses," ' 
L tuiil what was found rarely differs in shape or technique from the 
j^Jaeta of thu precedinij periods. We find the same vases shaped 
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like the huiunn face, the same slim Schnahelkanne and Iwo-handled 

cups, the same bronze and stone implements, the same " idols " 

I and Bpinuing-whorls. Only a new style of gi-ey pottery, found 

I oioBe under the Hellenistic city, and specially affecting the shapes 

I given in Figs. 85. 86, seems to prove that for a short time a new 

' Trya, p. 182, 
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element was introduced either in the population itself or in their 
commercial relations. Dr. Schliemann has called these vases 
Lydian, on account of their resemblance to Italic and especially to 
Etruscan shapes, because, according to Herodotos, the Etruscans 
were colonists from Lydia.^ The same pottery occurs again in 
several heroic tumuli and other places in the plain of the 
Skamander, and probably belongs here also to a somewhat later 
epoch following on the golden era of Troy. 

Evidently most of the graves found ^t Hissarlik belong like- 
wise to this period. Dr. Schliemann has found two skeletons of 
warriors, buried with their spears and probably with their helmets 
as well. There were also a quantity of urns containing ashes. 
At the time when the citadel was crowded with buildings, it could 
not have been used as a burial-place ; the two urns which were 
found on the virgin level of the first city form an exception, 
parallel to that of the small graves discovered during the last 
excavations on the Acropolis at Athens. On the other hand, it 
would not be surprising to find burial taking place on the citadel 
in the intervals of time when it was either forsaken or only 
scantily built upon. The finds show that cremation of the dead 
was universal among the Trojans, for with the exception of those 
two skeletons which were imbedded in the layer of the second 
city. Dr. Schliemann only found urns containing quite fine ashes ; 
once a tooth was found in an urn, once also a skull, which was 
perfect except for the under jaw. Professor Virchow has thoroughly 
analysed this skull, together with those of the skeletons mentioned 
above, and finds that in spite of strongly marked differences in 
the breadth of the head and the shape of the chin, all these skulls 
" present in a striking manner the appearance of the bones of a 
race in an advanced state of civilisation." " Nothing of the 
savage," he continues, " nothing massive in the formation of the 
bones, no particularly strong development in the attachments 
of the muscles and tendons, can be observed. All the parts 
have a smooth, fine, and almost slender appearance." Therefore 
we may safely "infer that the ancient owners of these heads 
belonged to a settled people, who were acquainted with the arts 
of peace, and who, through intercourse with distant races, were 
more exposed to being mixed in blood." - 

^ Herodot. i. ch. 94. ^ llios^ p. 510. 



7. The Grcreo-RovKui Itio.i 

A d(«criptiou yf Cireek, aud still more of Eomaii ruins has 
little to do with the ideas whiclj we coimect with excavatious hy 
Dr. Sclilieniami. We are accustomed to associate Ids najue with 
one well-defiued period of antiquity, the Greek heroic age ; and 
this association rises naturally from the iudividuality of the man, 
and his absolute devotion to that romantic world of legend. In 
Troy he has troubled himself but little about the uppermost 
stratum, or the seventh city, according to liis reckoning. What- 
ever was left of tliis stratum was carefully examined and 
surveyed for the first time in 1882, by Dr. Schhemaun's 
architects. Accordingly, our description of these remains will 
anly be a short one, especially as the Hellenistic and Boman llion 
shows in its buildings, monuments, aud uteusils characteristics 
4with which we are familiar in many other cities of the time. 




Several fragments of vases prove that long before the visit of 
Xerxes recounted by Herodotos there was once more a settlement 
on tile citadel. The fragment io Fig. 87 gives the upper part 
o( a female winged iigiire, painted in black on a light red 
ground. The pointed nose and the big almond-shaped eyes, 
drawn fii face in spite of the proBle position, betray the archaic 
Greek manner. The hair seems to be braided in a long tail, 
which flows back from the head in u double wave, and ends iu a 
tuft divided ijito two spirals. The back hair falls loose on the 
neck, and a lock curls in front of the ear. 
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A more regular cast of feature is to be seen in a second winged 
e (Fig, 88) from the interior of a cup. It is drawn in brown 
on a light yellow ground. The 
shape of the eye is still quite 
archaic, but tlie chin and neck 
are correctly rendered. The hair 
flows in full waves down the 
neck, and is bound by two fillets, 
the lower one of which is con- 
tinued by an end falling between 
the ears. Both these fragments 
are of the sixth century b.c. They 
belong to the style of pottery 
hitherto, from its provenience, 
called lihodiau, which appears to 
have been extensively manufactured on the whole coast of AsiEj . 
Minor at that time, or at any rate to have been lai'gely iniportedlk ' 
The finds from Asia Minor have up to now been very scanty ; 
yet we already know of these vases in the Troad, in vEolis 
(Kyme, Larissa), and in Ionia (Clazomenee). 

The accounts of the visits of Xerxes and of Alexander to 
Troy show that Athena was at that time still worshipped tliere 
as tutelary goddess, as she had been in the Homeric age. The 
coins of the city (Fig. 89) show on one side Athena standing 





holding her lance on her right shoulder, and her distaff in her left 
hand, which is outstretched. On the other side is the head of 
the goddess with a crested helmet wreathed with laurel. We may 
therefore consider the largest temple of the citadel, of which 
numerous remains have been found, to he the Temple of Athena. 
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Fig. 90 shows a capital with tlie frieze and cornice of this temple, 
The metopes were adorned witli sculpture. The alab iii Fi<,', 90 
repreaeute the rising Helios with a crown of rays round his head, 
driving his four horses. On the fragments of the other slabs 
battle scenes can be made out. The Iteat presen'ed of these is 
given in Fig. 91 ; it shows Athena with her shield, gi'asping in 




her left hand a fallen warrior by the hair, while she raises her 
right hand aloft to deal him the death-blow. Her opponent, 
evidently the giant Enkeladoa, is woumled. and strives in vain 
with hia right hand to free himself from the grip of the goildess ; 
bis left arm holds his shield, ou which he is propping himself 
up. Tlie treatment is interesting on iiccoiint of its resemblance 
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to the same scene on the Pergamene Gigantoniachia. Remarkable 
similarities of technique have also been observed between these 
metopes and the sculptured slabs of the great altar at Pergamon ; 
even tlieir marble seems to be the same. The llian temple 
probably, therefore, belongs to the same period as the Pergamene 
altar, and was possibly dedicated by the Attalid kings themselves. 








who, as we know, cherished Ilion as tlie ancestral home of their 
most influential friends, the Romans, 

lu addition to these remains of the cliief temple, cohmuis 
and fragments of the architrave of a smaller and apparently some- 
what ohler Doric temple have come to light. Most important 
are whole stretches of the fortifications of Lysimachos ; they 
formed a small circuit round the plateau of the citadel, and a 
larger circuit, the traces of which can be made out almost every- 



Deigbb 
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where, round tite extensive lower city. The walls exhibit regular 
courees of ashlar masonry, excellently jointed. On tlie northern 
slope lay the theatre, but the excavations undertaken here have 
yielded nuthiug remarkable ; the building seems to have been 
erected in Romaa times. To Eoniaii times also belongs the last 
building which we shall mention — a gate on the south-east of 
the citadel (L on the plan). Behind a vestibule raised on three 
steps, three Joora cut in the cross wall and framed by Corinthian 
semi-colnmns formed the gate proper. On the southern outer 
side of the gate stood four Doric columns, the comer ones 
facing the antfe of the vestibide ; on the interior side there 

probably two similar columns between the antse of the 

ner portico. 

The numerous inscriptions found at Ilion cover a period 

extending from the fourth century B.C. down to late Bomau times. 

They afford varied information on the relations of Ilion to the 

louring States; they tell of royal donations, of private 

dedications and honours, and seem to proclaim unanimously, 

'hat ia confirmed by various writers, that the old fortress of 

iFriam had become once more the flourishing capital of the Troad. 



S. The Timuli in Ike Plain of the Skamatukr 



Next to the actual citadel Dr. Schliemanu devoted his chief 
attention to the tumuli, which are so immerous in the Trojan 
plain, especially on the coasts of the Hellesix>nt and of the 
.^^an Sea. Of the five tumuli situated close together on Cape 
Kbceteum, the largest, now called In-tepeh, was even in antiquity 
famed as the tomb uf Ajax. When Hadrian ' visited Troy the 

I a had already washed away a portion of tiiis mound, so that, it ia 
id, the mighty limbs of the hero were laid bare. The Emperor 
led tears of emotion, and buried the bones under a new and 
Btely barrow, over whicli he erected a temple and a statue of 
jax." Remains of the building may still !« seen on In-tepeh. 
On Cape Sigeum were several other mounds ; the first and 
ggest of these is the so-called grave of Achillea, the next that of 
Btrokloa. Fartlier along the coast, on the heights, there is 
lother row of similar mounds. Among these the Ujek-t«peh 
id the Ileschik-tepeh reach the stau'ly height of sO feet aod 
' Pam. i. 35, 3. ' Lucsn, Pliart. \x. SBl-K 



so feet respectively. These and some others, sixteen in all, were 
excavated by Dr. Schliemann, but in none of them did he discover 




any traces of buri;iL Hu Uicrclure considers all these liillocks to be 
cenotaphs, erected iu honour of the dead, without containing 
their bones. Most of them have yielded nothing beyond jxitsherds, 




like those of the second city 
settlements, though possibly 



of Br. SchUemanu's Lydiau 
hat coarser, ftnly iu ihu so- 
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lUad tomb of ProtesUaos oii the European side of the Hellespont 

pottery foimd of the kind pectiliar to the firat city; 

ments of lustrous black cups with horizontal tubular handles, 

and also with vertical tubular handles, along with stone axes, saws, 

and other objects. Masonry was only found in two mounds ; 

a small square tower-like chamber 14 feet high and 12 feet 

wide, in the so-called tomb of Priam on the Balidagh, close to the 

ruins of Bunarbashi, which was once held to be Troy, and another 

similar but considembly larger tower, 15 feet square by 40 feet 

, in the Ujek-tepeh. It is built of well-wrought stone slabs, 

hid rests on a round, massive foundation of carefully jointed 

olygonal stones. Dr. Schliemanu considered this mound to be 

the tumulus erected by Caracalla ' in honour of his friend Festus, 

who died during the Emperor Trajan's joiu-ney. Some of the 

fragments of terra-cotta found in this tumulus can, he says, he 

iBigned to the fifth and sixth centuries B.C., but the greater 

[pftntity are late Roman. Of the three tuninli on Bunarbashi, 

fBo bear the name of " tomb of Priam " ; one of them was 

javated by Mr. Calvert in the fifties ; the excavation of 

I other was entrusted by Dr. Schliemaun to Dr. Dorpfeld in 

3,SS2. Mr. Calvert does not say to what period the fragments 

of pottery belong. The building inside consisted, it seems, of 

large irregular stones, roughly worked on the outwartl surfaces 

^nly, and put together without cement ; the apace in the interior 

I in with small loose stones. The discoverer holds that 

9 Structure either served to strengthen the mound, or else that 

t was the base of a statue or tlie foundation of an altar. 

In the excavation of the second hill in 1882 nothing was 
(bund beyond fragments of that slightly baked, wheel-made, heavy 
Pey pottery which Dr. Schliemnnn has called Lydian. Here, 
again, there were no vestiges of either bone or charcoal. 

We must not, however, consider all these mounds to be mere 
cenotaphs, thougii no doubt these were known in pre-Homeric 
Greece. In the Odyascy Menelaos tells how he erected a meniorial 
mound to Agamemnon in Egypt.- But a multitude of proofs 

(W8 that the mound was destined to cover the burnt bones. 
roklos appears to Achilles in a dream and asks him not to 
p their bones apart, but to lay them together in one mound.^ 
' Fhilostratus, Her. p. 137 (e.l. Kayser). ' Odyt. iv. 581. 
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In the Odyssey'^ it is also told that the bones of Achilles andPatroklos 
lay together in a " two-handled golden urn," in a tomb " high on 
a jutting headland over wide Hellespont," and at the close of the 
Iliad the bones of Hector, after being laid in a golden urn, were 
placed in a grave and covered with a tumulus of stones.^ More- 
over, later generations looked upon these mounds as real graves ; 
occasionally, indeed, they still buried in the same way. Among 
the tumuli lying about Pergamos, the one which has been opened 
discloses walls and arches built certainly in Hellenistic if not 
Eoman times. The habit is still more general among barbarous 
nations, especially among the Scythians, of whom Herodotos^ 
says that they burnt their dead king with his cook, his 
horse, and everything that belonged to him, covered the pile of 
ashes with a tent, and then buried them under a great hill. 
This Scythian custom, or its later Greek and Eoman imitations, 
explains the countless tumuli which travellers see to this day in 
Bulgaria, in the Dobrudscha, in Wallachia, Moldavia, and Southern 
Eussia, as far as the Crimea; these often form long rows of con- 
spicuous monuments on high ridges. Besides, the Egyptian 
pyramids were nothing but giant burial-mounds. However, since 
this method of burial rarely occurs on Greek soil, we shall have 
to seek for its origin elsewhere, perhaps in the far East. As yet 
no sure result, and no ethnological explanation of the custom, 
has been arrived at. Only one thing seems certain, and that is, 
that since the Homeric conception and the later practice of Greeks 
and barbarians both point to actual burial in these mounds, we 
should not be justified in considering all the Trojan tumuli to be 
cenotaphs, in spite of the negative results of Dr. Schliemann's 
excavations. This opinion receives a welcome confirmation from a 
discovery made a short while ago. In the spring of 1887 some 
Turkish peasants discovered several golden objects in the 
Tschoban-tepeh, near Bunarbashi, amongst them a golden crown 
of oak leaves and acorns, weighing about j^ lb. They had struck 
at a depth of 15 feet on a grave built of regular slabs without 
lime. Everything that the authorities were able to rescue 
from the people has been brought to Constantinople. These 
objects seem to belong to a later period than the pottery found 
in most of the other mounds. Dr. Schliemann and Mr. Calvert 
assign them to about the fifth century. 

1 Od. xxiv. 76-84. ^ jl. xxiv. 664, 665. « Herod, iv. 71. 



The mound of Hanai-tepeli in the garden of Mr. Calvert's 
restate, about one hour east of Hissarlik, is not a burial- tmnulus. 
fin Syria, Assyria, Babylon, and all countries where brick con- 
struction was in use, many stately hills are often nothing but the 
iuiii8 of ancient palaces or settlements. So too, in the thorough 
excavations undertaken by Mr. Calvert in 1879 with the 
[ assistance of Dr. Schliemann, this mound turned out to be the 
[ zesult of a settlement which spread over a considerable 
ttime, and in which several periods vaald be distinguished. In 
■the lowest layer ai-e walls of houses built with nuany-stones 
r with small clay bricks ; amonn; these remains traces of domestic 
are frequently found ; the bones of the goat and of the 
fCtx have been discovered, and a dog has left its footprints on 
Several clay bricks. Two graves of children have also been 
scnvered here. In the second layer a circuit wall, 8 to 10 feet 
thick, was built of large unwrought stones bedded in clay ; 
within the walls were several round altars, 15 to 20 feet in 
diameter, some built of clay and two of stones. Above this 
lousea reappear, and in them were found fragments of fine fifth- 
uentury Greek jwttery. A short distance off, close to the 
modem house, large stone slabs had already been excavated, 
jether with the fragment of an inscription giving the inventory 
, temple. According to Mr. Calvert's plausible conjecture, 
is the site called Thymhra as enrly as Homer, which in later 
I continued to be famous because of its temple of Apollo 
Ihymbraios.' At the present time this lovely spot is the only 
s in the deserted plain of tlie Skamander, and every visitor to 
roy who gains admission here will in his later reminiscences 
^t the sandy ride and the melancholy clay huts of the villages 
the recollection of the " Villa Thynibra " and its friendly 



9. Troy anil its Inluthitanh 

The excavations show tlie wonderful city in all its varying 

rtunea, during a period of some 1500 years. We learn 

^at tlie hill of Hissarlik was continuously iiihahited. In the 

Bme of its oldest settlements, in a period so remote that it can 

jarcely be reckoned even opproximatelj', it had imposing palaces 
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and massive fortifications. After this it was inhabited for a 
long time by a petty population. Finally, in the days of the 
Diadochoi and under the Roman rule, a new era of prosperity 
dawned for Ilion and strove to give it back some of its old 
splendour. The tradition, general among the Greeks, that Troy 
had never been completely destroyed, but had continued on the 
old site, is thus shown to be well grounded and correct. This 
belief alone could suffice to refute the extraordinary theory which 
still insists that the site of the Greek and Roman Ilion was 
originally a burial-ground. 

Captain E. Botticher has issued numerous articles since the 
year 1883, as well as a separate monograph^ explaining that 
the " so-called citadel " of Hissarlik is not the ancient Ilion, but 
only a huge fire-necropolis. The successive strata of the hill 
are not, he says, the results of habitation, . but of continuous 
cremation. The palace and all the houses of Dr. Schliemann's 
citadel would therefore merely be buildings in which the bodies 
were burnt and the bones preserved. The numerous vases with 
human faces were simply funeral urns like their prototypes 
the Egyptian canopi. The great fortification walls and gates are, 
according to Botticher's view, merely terrace walls with passages 
cut through them. The city to which this necropolis belonged, he 
says in conclusion, must have been situated in the plain, and have 
stretched on either side of the Skamander, perhaps as far as the sea ; 
its citadel was probably on one of the hills of the Hellespont. 

Even granting that one or two of Captain Botticher's points 
might at first sight appear plausible, it will be seen immediately 
that his theory as a whole is absolutely untenable. In Babylon 
there are real fire-necropoleis, which have, it is true, gradually 
formed a whole hill by their accumulated layers. But they 
correspond to the citadel of Troy only in their gradual growth ; 
they have neither colossal " teiTace walls " and gates, nor a 
monumental building within. The palace is of course the chief 
stumbling-block, and the grounds on which Botticher denies its 
existence are typical of his whole method. He asserts that the 
plan which Dr. SchUemann's architects published after the last 
excavations is not drawn from the actual remains, but made up 
from memory ; for during the excavations — so Dr. Schliemann is 

* La Troie de Schliemann unc N6cropole d. incimration d la tiianUre Assijro- 
hdbylonicnne (Lou vain 1889). 
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have stated publicly in August 1882 — nil measuring Mifl 
^ was strictly forbidden. This was true at ihe tiiiii', hot 
tou was at last obtained from tlie l>irki!<1i (.iowrunietiC 
in November of that year, and Dr. IXirpfeld retiimed t*i Troy, 
where he drew the plans undisturltod. This, however, was only 
a minor offence according to Biilticher, He proceeds to accuse 
'. Schliemann and Dr. Diirpfeld of liaving nianufnctiiivd tlin 
;e instead of discoveriiij; it. In proof of this he npixiiils ti> 
'arious travellers who in the seveutios saw nothing on the 
hill but small houses and miserable walls. He further (]uiitc« 
tlie plans made at the time by SI. Bumouf, which show a laby- 
rinth of petty walls on the site whci-u iho palacu aftL*rwanl» 
appeared. These walls divided the " palace " into nuinlwrh'ss 
small mortuary chambers, says Botticher. Dr. Doi-pfeld hiia had 
them all swept away, to obtain the large building which wits Ut 
give a new character to his citadel. When it was urged that 
the palace of Tiryns, which was found two yeai-s later, hail 
exactly the same ground-plan, the consistent sceptic e)ipliiined 
it the citadel of Tiryns also was a home of the dead, that it 
been completely closed all round, and had received doors 
gates at the arbitmry will of its rl iHwvei-ers. And yet 
lerever Dr. Schliemann and Dr. Dorpfeld have aaaumed a 
the old door-sills still lie in situ, or else the stone ^mna 
the posts are preserved at the sides. 
Such an attack would have best been met by silence, 
Unfortunately, however. Dr. Schliemann and Dr. Dbrpfdd noticed 
all Captain Botticher's wild theories, and thus bred in him 
increasing self-confidence. As letter followed njxm letU?r during 
1889, Dr. Schliemann invited Captnin Bbtlicher U) accompany 
him to Troy in the autumn of 1889, in hoi»es that the conten- 
would soon l)e laid to rest in presence of the actual, indi»- 
itaUe facta. The invitation was accepted, and an arbitration 
»k place with Captain Steffcn and Professcir Niemann as wit- 
Althoiigh these gentlemen testified to the aWiInt* 
of the plans. Captain IfeAticher wiendy retracted his 
idon of m/iiit jula, and in a recent pamphlrt ' published 

■ Pot H •eeoant of Dm wbitratioD. whirli tmk pUca DMnDbff 1-S, Ml 
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since the arbitration, he reverts to his former position, and makes 
a fresh and vigorous attack on Dr. Schliemann and Dr. Dorpfeld 
oh the old grounds. 

Captain Botticher can hardly expect to be treated seriously 
any longer. He might as well try to prove that the " so-called 
Acropolis " of Athens was itself but a fire-necropolis, the Propylaea 
the entrance to the cemetery, the Parthenon and Erechtheion its 
huge columbaria. It is time to dismiss all such theories as mere 
vagaries, and to pass to a consideration of what the splendid 
ruins can teach those who study them with an unbiassed mind. 

A imiversal interest has naturally attached to Dr. ScTiliemann's 
Trojan excavations, which promised to prove at last whether the 
groundwork of the Homeric poems was real or purely imaginary. 
What do they teH us about the citadel of Hissarlik, the 
nation that held sway there, and the war which is said to 
have taken place before its walls ? They show us a citadel 
of very small extent, like the Acropolis of Mycenae, Tiryns, and 
Athens ; it did not contain the whole city, but only the palace of 
the rulers. In all these cases the city lay at the foot of the hill, 
and at Troy it has almost completely disappeared. But the 
citadel, where we may trace the varying fortunes of the city, had 
been surrounded with strong walls by the first settlers, and 
received in its second period a stately circuit of fortifications 
protected by gates and towers, such as are found on no other site 
in the Troad or on the Asia Minor coast, at so early a date. 
Troy must therefore have held a prominent position not only in 
the Troad but on the whole of that Asia Minor coast, i.e. in the 
maritime intercourse of the Archipelago. It was certainly the 
capital of the country, and on account of its important position 
on the straits between two seas it would be called upon to enter 
actively into wider relations. 

When considered individually, the buildings and the objects 
discovered at Troy are found to occupy a middle position between 
the three great civilisations of the ancient world, the Assyro- 
Babylonian, the Egj'ptian, and the Greek. The use of brick 
corresponds to a custom that arose out of natural necessities in 
countries which, like the land of the Euphrates, had no stones 
but only alluvial deposit. In the same way the scarping of walls, 
which liad its origin in Egypt, was necessitated by the poverty 
of the material. The later inhabitants of Asia Minor and of 



BGreece were aiifflciently familiar witli the rocky formations of 
Kthis region to build excellently with stone. On the other hand, 
I the form of the Trojan gates and palaces links this Asiatic brick- 
J Wgrk with the western shore of the -Egean Sea ; for the plan of 
I these gates is not only found again at Tiiyns and at Myceiije, but 
I it became the model for all subsequent Greek gate construction, 
I and the Doric templu was developed from tiie analogous grouud- 
I plans of the royal habitations at Troy, Tiryns, and Mycenae, 

The presence of ivory and of jade proves intercourse with 
I Central Asia ; the shapes of several of the vessels betray the 
^influence of 'Egypt, But the " Myceniean style " of decoration in a 
I aeries of gold ornaments shows again the contemporaneous link 
I with Europe. 

Thus the inhabitants of Troy are in a state of transition 
i from the Asiatic and Egyptian manner to tlie Greek. They build 
according to Oriental methods, which afterwwrds become the 
I models for Greek architecture ; they procure their most precious 
I objects from the East, from the South, and from the West. The 
I common everyday utensib, however, such as cooking-pots, water- 
I jugs, cups, and spools, are made on the spot. They are quite 
I individual, without relation either to the one side or to the other, 
I and Bo afford another proof of the transitional stage of a ^leople, 
I wlio have been too long separated from the pure Asiatic races to 
I work in the Asiatic style, lint have not yet adopted the Greek 
i«r. And so in their home productions they create a style 
I of their own. Tliis explains why the diadems and ear-pendants 
I of the great treasure and so many vase-shapes are without 
I analogy elsewhere. 

We therefore must think of the people, whose king dwelt on 
I the citadel of Troy, as long established in the country. Their 
r Brchitectm-e shows a period of marked development. It is all the 
I.Diore sui-prising that many stone implements should still he found 
I' in the second city. Tir}^ls and Mycenic, however, will show us 
I'that stone implements continued in use even in times of high 
>lkrtistic achievement. 

Decorative art in Troy is only in its first stegea. With the 
fcexception of the primitive faces on vases i 
■representatious of the hiunan form have I 
■ the objects found only scantily satisfy i 
Ithe Trojans looked like, how they i 
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tions were. The finds in Hanai-tepeh point clearly to an 
agricultural and pastoral life, such as a long occupation of the soil, 
and the fertility of the fruitful plain of the Skamander, were 
bound to bring to high perfection. 

The weapons found are lances, arrows, daggers, and axes, but 
strangely enough no swords. Yet it seems difficult to believe 
that swords were not in use. Mycenne has probably only yielded 
them in such quantities because untouched graves were found 
there ; for in Tiryns, where the excavations have not hit upon 
any graves, no swords have been found, though this city was so 
closely connected with Mycenae both in date and situation. 
The same circumstance explains the absence of these weapons at 
Troy. 

It remains to discuss the character of the race that inhabited 
Troy, and the probable historical basis of the war described in 
Homer. As a necessary preliminary to the even partial solution 
of these questions, we must obtain some knowledge of the people 
who dwelt on the other side of the -^ean Sea, and whom legend 
calls the enemies of the Trojans. Their manner of life is so 
clearly reflected in the stately ruins of their civilisation both 
at Tiryns and Mycenae that a new light is shed at the same time 
on Troy. Yet even before we enter on this study we can accept 
one fact as incontestable : there existed on the site of Hissarlik, 
at a period far anterior to any we know of on Greek soil, a proud 
and royal city, mistress of sea and land ; and the singers of the 
Trojan War, just as they were familiar with Ida and Skamander, 
with the Hellespont and the Isle of Tenedos, knew also of this 
city, knew of its golden age and of its mighty downfall. 
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CHAPTER III 

TIKYNS 

i. Its Situation and History, Relation to Myccnm 

• 

Mycen^ and Tiryns both lie on the borders of tl^e great Argolic 
plain, which has given its name to the whole region ; for, accord- 
ing to Strabo, Argos is the Pelasgic for " plain/* In a rocky and 
dry land like Greece a stretch of rich low-lying country would in 
itself appear a fortunate region, but when, like the Argolic plain, 
it also terminates in a deep sheltered bay, which affords unmo- 
lested access to the islands of the -^gean and to the treasures of the 
Anatolian coast, it is not surprising to find that the most ancient 
civilisation on Greek soil reached here its highest development. 

The chief stream of the plain is the Inachos ; the Kephissos, 
now called Dervenaki, flows into it from the north. Near to 
tlieir confluence, at the extremity of a ridge of hills tliat juts out far 
into the plains, lies Argos ; " it is the natural capital of the plain of 
tlie Inachos, and round it the life of the country must always have 
centred." So writes Captain Steffen,^ who in 1881 drew two 
excellent maps, one of the citadel and one of the neighbourhood 
of Mycenae, for the German Archaeological Institute. Tirjnis and 
Mycenif lie opposite Argos, on the eastern border of the plain. 
The first is situated on a low, flat, solitary rock, 85 feet high, 
rising from the marsliy plain, at a distance of 1 J mile from the 
sea ; Mycenit is 9^ miles inland, on a spur rising from the 
N.E. extremity of the plain, in the valley of the Kephissos, 
and not far from the passes which facilitate intercourse 
between the Argolic and the Corinthian Gulfs. The hill of the 
citadel, which is protected by a few spurs, rises to the height of 

^ Hauptmann Stetfen and Dr. H. Lolling. Kartcn von Myecncc (l^rliu 1884). 
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911 feet, and is flanked by two still higher summits — the 
Prophet Elias (2646 feet) on the north, and the Zara (2160 
feet) on the south. 

Their relative situations explain at once the hostile attitude 
in which legend places the foreign founders of these citadels 
towards the autochthonous lords of Argos. At the dismember- 
ment of the old kingdom of Danaus, Acrisios receives Argos, while 
Proitos receives the Heraion, Mideia, and Tiryns. These sites 
accordingly passed for the most ancient. Mycenae was associated 
with them later on. During the reign of Megapenthes, son of 
Proitos, Perseus founds Mycenae, and makes the older neigh- 
bouring city of Tiryns its vassal.^ This relation between the two 
cities continued ever after. It comes out very clearly in the 
myth of the labours which Herakles, the Tirynthian, must 
accomplish for Eurystheus, King of Mycenae. 

The cities play no part in historic times. Only during the 
Persian wars eighty Mycenaeans are mentioned among those wlio 
fell at Thermopylae,^ and 400 Mycenaeans and Tirynthians took 
part together in the battle of Plataea.* In 468 b.c. Tiryns and 
Mycenae were destroyed by the Argives, who asserted over the 
country a dominion which the position of their citadel gave them. 
After this the former royal capitals of the Achaeaus are only 
known as ruins. But Mycenae, at least, does not seem to have 
been left as utterly desolate as ancient writers affirm. Dr. Schlie- 
mann had concluded from various indications that there was a 
new occupation of the citadel in the Macedonian age ; and the 
inscriptions found during the most recent Greek excavations 
have proved that from the third century B.C. a village (Kcofirj) 
existed at Mycenae for a considerable length of time. 

In other respects the excavations thoroughly confirm legend- 
ary evidence as to the relative ages of Tiryns and Mycenae. The 
walls of Tiryns give a greater impression of antiquity than even 
the most ancient portions of the Mycenaean fortifications. They 
consist of colossal roughly hewn blocks, and show no vestiges of 
later restoration. The Mycenaean wall, on the other hand, was 
built from the first with somewhat smaller stones, and was after- 
wards strengthened and restored at different times by a careful 
masonry either of square or polygonal blocks. 

1 Apollod. ii. 2, 1. Paus. ii. 25, 6 ; 16, 2, 3. 
« Herod, vii. 202. » Herod, ix. 28. 
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It is difficult at first to understand how tlie hill city of 
Jilycenae came to overshadow a city like Tiryns, favourably 
situated on the sea. This fact is iiot explained by the foUowiug 
remark of Aristotle, who says : " At the time of the Trojan War 
the land of the Argives, on account of its marshy soil, could ouly 
support few inhabitants, hut the laud of Myoeuse, on the other 
hand, was good, and highly esteemed accordingly." ' The finds of 
Tiryns and Mycenfe point too clearly to a maritime civilisation, 
and to wealth obtained through commerce, for us to venture to 
explain the gieater or lesser power of these cities by the condi- 
tion of their soil. The real answer must be sought in the situa- 
tion of Mycente on a height between the Corinthian and the 
Argolic Gulfs. Especially since Captain Steffen haa shown in his 
maps a perfect labyrinth of Cyclopean road-tracks, all intendeti 
to keep Mycenie in communication with Corinth by the moat 
varied routes, there can be no doubt that this mountain site was 
chosen in order to ensure the new city a twofold outlet for its 
activity, and that the amazing prosperity and power to which the 
city attaiued were the practical result of that endeavour. It now 
only reninius to inquire what the starting-point of the founders 
of MyceufB was ; did they come from tlie Argolic Gulf, wishing to 
secure the Corinthian as well, or, comiug from Corinth, did they 
aim at Argos ? It is difScult to accept Captain StefTeu's view of 
the matter. He considered Myceuie to he an outpost of Corinth 
in its effort to reach Argus. He believes that another offshoot 
of the same people, who coming by sea had settled in Tiiyns, 
now came into ArgoHs by land, through Corinth, On the 
contrary, it is more probable that the founders of ilycena? came 
from the Argolic Gulf, and established the city in order to facili- 
tate the road to the Corinthian Gulf. In the first place, Mycence 
and Tiryns are too evideutly allied by their situation, and too 
intimately connected iu legend, for the close similarity of their 
finds to be explained by the accidental reunion of two peoples 
who, though originally belonging to the same stock, had become 
;ompletely separated. Secondly, it is more difficult to see why 
Corinth, who by her imrivalled situation already commanded two 
se&s, should have aimed at the Aiji;oIic Gulf by au overland route, 
than to suppose that a [wople who had a firm footing in the plain 

the Inachos, pressed farther to the north in order to win the 
' McUor. i. 11, 
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western aea. A r^:h iLeli 6jr zat^^ ^^^ -Ct:!i zi totf w^esj 
towards the looian IsLiais. die Liii»i oi zsx Flia-jiiuL:::*. We 
most len^mlier ihai legend miix&» the kinc -.t Iiliucd i:? .os* .x* 
the most fi&ithfal paL»im5 of Agameomoa. 

We mav thenrfore presame that die civilirstdi.ci ▼!!:«: L 'letiaa 
at Tirjiis spread thence to liTceiue. where i: r^UicCf-i :i5 foil 
development. Power and civilisitioa travelled here in jji ■:•pc'•>^fte 
direction to what thev did in the TriMd. The ancestt.r? oi Priaai 
had a small fortress in the hiUs: thev became a nii^Lrv State 
onlv when thev came down into the plain. In Arj^lis Tirvns 
first holds swav, then Mvcenae grows in the mountains and over- 
shadows evervthinir. This is whv the finds of Trov alwavs c>ear 
the stamp of inland fiabrics, while thocse of ifvceme, with their 
ornamentation borrowed from marine plants and animak, find 
their analog^' in the islan<is of the ^Igean. 

The greater age of Tirvns makes it desirable to riepart from 
the order of time of Dr. Schliemann's excavations, aud to describe 
its ruins before those of Mvcena. This is the more necessary, 
as the most important excavations at Tirvns — those of the city 
walls and of the palace — often fonn the basis for our explanation 
of the similar buildini:'s at Mvcenie, which are much less well 
preserved. 

^. Walli and Gates 

In the sj)ring of 1884 Dr. Schliemann, wdio had already sunk 
several shafts at Tiryns in 1876, undertook its complete excava- 
tion, and discovered in a good state of preservation the whole 
ground-plan of tlie palace with its gaUis and courts, its men's and 
women's apartments, and its walls still standing in some places 
?y f(!ct high. The arrival of the summer heat stopped the work 
for tliat year. In the following year Dr. Schliemann entrusted 
tlie excavations to l)r. l)(')rpfeld. The work of this second season 
proved most interesting, and resulted in laying bare a great 
portion of llie colossal ench)sur(^ wall, witli its towers, galleries, 
and chaniijers. 

Tiryns is built on a limestone rock, only *)28 yards long and 
10!) yards broad, which rises, isolated on every side, 59 feet from 
the surface of the surrounding plain and 72 feet above the level 
of the sea. It falls several feet from south to north, and forms 
three ti»rraces, which were utilised for different purposes in the 




teheme of building and which we shnll reapectively call the Uj^r 

tfuldlf and Zoicir cttndels 

On tlie upper citadel in the south was situated the palace 

' it occupied the whole space between the fortifitation walls on 
the middle citadel are some petty habitations much dilapidated 
probably destined to the sei\ant3 the lower citadel is not yet 
excavated Its Lircuit 13 much smaller than that of the upper 
and middle citadels and cannot possibly Invo euclosed the city 
belon^iii^ to the rn\il palace It is much mi re likely that thit 

Icity h\ as it Troy at the foot of the hill We cannot tell 




whether it was surroumled by a wall, or how far it stretched, as 
I ejccavationa have been undertaken here, and they would 
fobably be of little use in a region which has been uniu- 
rruptedly cultivated for ceutui-iea. 

The circuit wall of the citadel is built throughout of very 
wge stones, It is not scarped, and does not support a wall of 
lay bricks like the Trojan wall. It is well known that the 
incienta believed that King I'roitos invited the Cyclopes to come 
pom Lycia and build his citadel walls. Such was the wonder 
!hey excited, that then: erection could not be attributed to 
Uiiiary men. In reality several stones ai'e 6 to 10 feet long by 
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more tbaii a yard both in height and in thickness. Tiie stones 
are not, however, as was long commonly supposed, <|uite vnhcim ; 
several of them have received a lower bed, others a smooth facing 
roughly worked with the pick-hammer. Moreover, they are not 
irregularly piled up on one another, but have been arranged as 
much as possible in layers I'uiining right through (see Fig. 94) ; 
and finally, tliey were not joined without binding material, as was 
universally believed up to the time of the last excavations, but 
they were bonded with clay mortar ; in places which have lately 
been laid bare the yellowish dust of the clay is being continually 
brought out by the lizards and rats which live in countless 
numbers in these walls. The walla are built of blocks of lime- 
stone, which was also employed as a rule for the buildings inside 
the citadel. " This limestone baa been quarried iu the neighbour- 
hood of Tiryns from the rocks lying south and east, where oue 
may st'U recognise the vestiges of 
ancient atone quarries." A few 
stones g e a clear indication of 
tl e 1 auner i which they were 
obta el Tl ey show on their 
ed^e (somet les right iu the 
c t e of tl e face, as in Fig. 95, 
sou et mea the corner) a deep 
rou d bo ed hole, into which a 
th ck vooden stave as ntroduced tl s vis wetted, and an it 
s veiled looseued tl e Ho k 

1 1 e stre „th a 1 tl e structu of tl e walls vary in the 
d ife nt I rts of lee tadel Around tl e lower citadel the 
thickness s un foru Ij fro 3 to leet a a the elevation has 
been jreser ed to a 1 e J t of '>4 feet b cl es. The continuity 
8 o ly ter upted bj a fe che b It m the inner side ; 
theu act p rpo e s uncerta u Arou d tl e upper citadel, on 
tie other la d tie th ckness ar es f on 16 feet up to tiie 
asto sh u„ fij, re of o7 feet mo eo er tl e line of wall is 
1 ere div led up 1 } u ero s p o)ect ^ or re entering angles, it is 
fortified by towers, and pierced by galleries and chambers. The 
latter are best preserved in the southern portion of the wall 
(see Fig. 96). Here in the great tower at the angle of the wall 
(A A on the plan of Tiryns) are two chambers closely adjoining ; 
they have no entrance on any side, aud may have served as 




■ proviaioa cellars, or more probably as cisterns. From 
I quantity of brick rubbish found inside tlieae chambers, their 
I upper structure must have beeu built of clay bricks. The 
Ifidj"'"^"? south line of wall, the most massive of the whole 
1 circuit, was, before the complete clearance, thought to consist 
I of two different portions ; on a substructure '66 feet thick a re- 
I treating superstructure 14 feet 7 iuchea iu tliickness was assumed. 
I This would leave a free space 2 1 feet 5 inches broad along the top 
I of the lower wall in frout of the upper wall. The long corridor 
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gallery vfith witidow d ; e, gallery with bI 



lor "gallery" of the upper structure, with the five doors leading 

I from it, had long been known, but the object of these unique 

I features was luuch disputed till an explanation ofi'ered by Captain 

ISteffen gaiue'd universal acceptance. He suggested that these 

Vftrohes served as sallyports, by which the soldiers issued from 

ibe corridor on to the platform on the lower wall, in order to 

efend the citadel. But the thorough clearance of this portion 

!pf the wall undertaken in 1885 has meanwhile led to quite new 

evnlts. It ap]iear3 that there never was a platform along the 

top of the lower wall. In its place five separate chambers were 
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found, which, as is still clear in some portions, had a pointed 
vaulted ceiling formed by the gradual converging of the stones 
of the side walls. Above these chambers the walls must 
certainly have been built up to the same height which they had 
inside above the corridor and the staircase. 

The whole disposition of this new system can be understood 
from the ground-plan of the citadel (iv), with the additional help 
of the annexed transverse section (Fig. 96). From the great 
court F in the interior of the citadel a connecting passage which 
has not been presOTved, though several indications point to a 
small portico with columns (E), gave access to a staircase D (c), 
leading with two bends down into the long corridor C (6), 24 feet 
6 inches lower. This corridor is from 5 feet to 5 feet 7 inches 
broad ; its western end is completely closed, the eastern end is 
lighted by a window (d), which, starting with the same breadth 
as the corridor, contracts towards the outside down to 4 inches 
in the shape of a loophole. The ceiling of the corridor is formed 
by the converging stones of the side walls, so that it had the 
shape of a pointed vaulting. From the corridor five distinct dooi^ 
whose sills are preserved led into five separate chambers. The 
two on the west are somewhat larger than the three on the east ; 
they have a depth of 1 7 feet 4 inches as against 1 4 feet 2 inches. 
These chambers, like the corridor, have a pointed vault produced 
by the convergence of the side walls, and perhaps liad a window 
similar to the corridor. 

Tiiis whole system is exceedingly interesting through its re- 
semblance to that of the city walls of several Phoenician colonies 
on the north coast of Africa. The following illustrations (Figs. 9 7 
and 98) show a portion of the ground -plan of the east wall at 
Tiryns and a portion of that of the Acropolis wall of Carthage. 
Although at Carthage the corridor lies to the outside and the 
chambers to the inside of the citadel, the similarity, even in the 
dimensions, is so remarkable that it cannot be attributed to mere 
coincidence. We naturally are led to think of the various Phoe- 
nician settlements on the Greek coast of which legend and the 
new methods of comparative philology tell us. However, we 
need not suppose that the workmen employed by Proitos to build 
his walls were Phoenician ; the art of the Tirynthians goes back 
for its pattern to the same old Asiatic tyj^e which was adopted, 
consciously or unconsciously, not only by the Phoenicians, but also 
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■ several other uations of tliat time.' With reference to the 
tnarkalile system of galleries and chambers in the Tiryns walls, 
)r, Dorpfeld writes : " They can no longer lie assumed to have 
srved a purpose of fortification, for even suppoBing that each room 
lad a window which could serve as a loophole, yet wilhiu the 
whole southern wall only six combatants could have found sCnnd- 
kg room for defence. And for six eomhatauts so elaborate a 
sonstmction would certainly never have been made. The 
^ambers and corridors cannot have been anything but storage 
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iUars, in whicli all kinds of provisions and otlier objects could 
conveniently and safely stored," 

A similar arrangeraeut of chambers with a gallery behind 

lay be seen in the soutli part of the east wall. The view 

this gallery in Fig. 99 also explains the distribution of the 

Terent parts of the south wall just described. Tlie staircase 

in this east wall is completely destroyed ; but it can only have 

ascended from the corridor at the spot marked £ in the plan, 

doubtless o|)ened out into the small colonnade J, which leads 

' Set W. D6r].fBl.i in Tinjn', |i. 325, 
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I itito the great fore-court F, so that both seta of chambers in the 
■ southern and in the eastern wall would directly communicate 
f witli this court. While the southern wall offers no hint of liow 
I its huge upper superficies (57 feet broad) was utilised, whether 
I dwellings or magazines were erected there, or whether only a 
I broad rampart ran aloug it, four stone bases of columns preserved 
I on the western or inner side of the eastern walls prove that 
, colonnade (probably a broad hall) was situated on this wall 
I and opened on k> the interior of the cita<.lel. 

Tlie same elaborate care has been bestowed on the various 
I entrances which pierce these massive walls as upon the walla 
I themselves. The chief ascent is a road on the east side. It 
I rises to the citadel at an easy gradient by a ramp (A), which 
I begins some way back to the north, and debouches exactly at the 
I point of jnnction of the middle and the upjier citadel. The ramp 
I is 19 feet 4 inches broad, and this lireadth is preser\'ed for t!ie 
I upper part of the entrance passage between the walls ; but the 
I lower part of this passage is reduced to 8 feet by blocks built 
I lip on either side. It is remarkable that no gate-portal seems to 
I have existed here, for neither threshold nor posts have been 
1 found. This chief ascent is planned on the ancient strategical 
I principle, in act^ordance with which the assailing enemy would 
I have their unprotected riglit side exposed to the defenders. 

The fast excavations brought to light a second smaller ascent 
I (T on plan) on the west side of tlie citadel. For this ascent 
[ a separate semicircular structure was built in front of the angulai' 
I trace of the wall which follows the shajHi of the palace. A great 
f elaircflse winds up it inside. The massive structure is entered 
I from outside by a gate 6 feet 6 inches broad (T) rising into the 
' aswal pointed arch. At a distance of 18 feet the stairs 
are reached ; the firet steps are cut in the rock, and up to 
the twentieth step Ihey wind up through the natural rock (see 

I Fig. 100). After the sixty-fifth step the stairs are completely 
destroyed ; farther on a [joition of the substructure aljout 2 1 
feet long lias been preserved. Most likely they opened out at 
V into the court V at the back of the jialace. From this point 
the little staircase X would give quick and easy access to the 
chief apartments. This side ascent by means of stairs, which 
AlTorded the inhabitants of the citadel a very convenient mode 
of eomniuuicaiioii with the Lower City, and occasionally a very 
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favourable sallyport, was absolutely impregnable by the enemy, 
who would have found themselves shut in within a long narrow 
passage with certain death threatening them on all sides. 




/. enclojurv niill of tlie i^alaiv. 



Itosides this last ascent and the chief entrance, the citadel 
wall had two small gates or jjostenis, one on the west side of the 
middle citadel, and one at the northern corner of the lower 
citadel. 



■}. n- Poloa. 

Of all the excavations at Tirjns the jwilace lias yielded the 
most important results. It seems best, in examining nil the 
various buildings in their order, only to mention at lii-st what is 
l»eculiar to each, and to reserve to the end all general observations 
on the technique of the masonrj- or of the wooden jKists and 
columns, and on the construction of the roof. 



If we pass through the chief entrance, which, as remarked 
I above, had no portals, and turn to the left, we find ourselves in an 
I approach shut in ou one side by the citadel wall, and on the 
I other by the palace wall, which is hern extraordiuarily massive. 
[ At 49 feet from the chief entrance we reach the folding gate 6. 
' If we can imagine these two walla occupied as they were mani- 
festly intended to be by defenders, we shall see that ou this aide 
also the assailants would have found it practically impossible to 
reach the gate. 

This jjate (6) corresponds closely in material, construction. 
I and even in dimension with the Lions' Gate at Mycenae. It is 
I built of huge slabs of breccia.' The large threshold, 4 feet d 
I inches broad, lies there intact; the right door-post (10 feet 6 
i high) is also preser^'ed ; bnt the door-post on the left has 
I had its upper portion broken oil', and along with it the lintel, 
I and all the upper structures have disappeared. The entrance ou 
I the outside has a clear width of 8 feet 4 inches, on the inside of 
J 10 feet 4^ inches, as each door-post is rebated at a right 
I angle. The folding gates were fixed into the recess thus formed ; 
I they opened inwards, and when closed rested against the pro- 
I jecting part of the uprights, which thus formed a door-rebate or 
1 door-case. The closed portals were tinally made secure by 
I means of a huge round wooden bolt ; the holes meant to receive 
I it can still be seen half-way up each post ; on the side of the. 
\ palace the hole is only 1 foot 4^ inches deep, but on the opposite 
I aide it passes right through the post into the outer wall of the 
I citadel ; so that when the gate was open, the bolt could be pushed 
I right back into the wall. 

If we pass through the gate, and continue our way in the 
I Bame direction between tlie high walls, we find ourselves next in 
la fore-court, bounded on the east by the citadel wall with the 
jcovered colonnade ; on the west we fiud a new large gate-wa}' 
Its ground-plan is one with wliich we are already fauiiliai- 
lat Troy, and which was adopted for all Greek gate-buUding 
lidown tu tlie I'ropyla'a at Athens. It has an outer and an 
liiiner vestibule, and the wall which divided the two held the 
Kactual folding-doors. In Troy the vestibules have no columns 
■in front, because, owing to the smaller dimensions, the architrave 
trKia, A coiiglomer&le of pebbles, ased at Tiryni aa frccBtoDe fur dsoT-ttlU Uld 
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beams could be laid across from anta to anta. But in Tiryns 
the great width of the gate (45 feet 9 inches) is quite sufficient to 
explain the additional support of two columns between the antae. 
The ground-plan of the building is absolutely certain ; the walls 
are still standing 18 inches above ground, and the four bases 
of the columns, as well as the great stone threshold, are all in 
situ : moreover, in the vestibules portions of a concrete pavement 
of pebbles and lime are preserved. The inner vestibule is some- 
what deeper than the outer one. A door in its northern side- 
wall gives access on the right to some inferior chambers, and to 
a corridor leading right up to the women's apartments. 

After leaving the great gate H, we find ourselves in the large 
court F, which reaches on the east and south to the citadel walls 
wuth their little colonnaded vestibules (E and I). The west side 
has been utterly destroyed ; the citadel wall must at some time 
have given way here, and caused a sort of landslip of all the 
western portion. Moreover, the ancient disposition of the interior 
of the court was almost entirely effaced by the building of the 
Byzantine church. On the north side of the court, close to the 
great gate H, a small side-door leads by tlie shortest way into 
the colonnade of the men's court. Westward, on the left, are 
two chambers, which must have been entered from the large court 
F, as there are no doors on their other sides ; but their front 
walls are completely destroyed. These may have been the guard- 
rooms. Xext to these rooms comes the gate K, which in spite of 
its ruined condition shows tlie same plan as the great gate, but 
its dimensions are smaller. The inner vestibule can be approxi- 
mately measured, and gives us 36 feet as the breadth of the gate. 

This second gate closes the entrance into the court of the 
men's apartments (a). This court brings us close in front of the 
chief rooms of the palace. Hitherto the way has been one con- 
tinuous ascent ; while the threshold of the gate (0) of the upper 
citadel is 70 feet above the level of the sea, that of the great 
gate H of the palace is 80 feet G inclies and that of the 
following gate (K) 84 feet above the sea-level. And from there 
to the steps of the entrance to the men's apartments the ground 
rises further to 85 feet 10 inches. The court forms a rectangle, 
measuring 51 feet 7 inches by 60 feet 4 inches. It has a very 
solid concrete floor, the composition of which can be clearly seen 
at the spot where Dr. Schliemann sunk a deep shaft in 1876. 



Dr. Doryifelil says of it : " Lowermost on the nmblai there is a 
stratum of stones mul lime, 1^ inch to 2^ inches thick, a sort of 
Bflon, intended aa a secure basis for the actual concrete ; above 
it follows a second layer about 1 inch thick, consisting of pebbles 
and a very solid reilcilsh lime ; uppermost lies a layer of about 
^ inch thick, made of lime and small pebbles, and affoi-diiig a 
most durable concrete." ' This concrete iloor is skilfully laid so 
as to fonn a fall for carrying off the rain-water towards a point 
oo the south side, wlience it escaped by a drain. Tlie court, 
according to its Homeric epithet of " the fair porticoed," is sur- 
rounded on all sides by porticoes. On the south side next to the 
inner vestibule of the gate was a two-columned portico only half 
tlie depth of the vestibule. Both on the west and on the east 
side wa.s a portico with three culumus, on the ncrrth side was tlie 
vestibule of the men's chamlier. Exactly in the middle of the 
south side of the court lies a quadrangular block of masonry. 




[ in which a round hole was discovered at the time of the last 

P excavations ; when this was excavated " it was found that the 

circular masonry only reached to a depth of 3 feet. Further 

down, there were neither side walla of masonry nor any artificial 

floor. As the hole, consequently, could not have been either a 

L cistern or a well, it must have been a sacrijicinl pit." - Probably 

I it is an altar in the shape of a sacrificial pit (Fig. 101). In 

I Homer an altar of Zeus is mentioned in the court of the palace 

' Tinjia, p. ■-'OS. ' //■!-/. |i. 33fl. 
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of Odysseus,' and the existence of one can be proved in the old 
palace on the Acropolis at Athens. Up to now pits have only 
been found in the Asklepieion at Athens,^ and in the temple of 
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the Kabeiroi ui Samothrake * The) inayha\e been hioil general 

in very ancient ntual than was the case later on 

On thu mirth side of the court and on exactly the same 
' (kl. isii. S31 336 ■ Kohler, Alhrn MUlhfil ii j 223 to enii. 

* UiUeraiKhvn'jcn anf S'tmothrake, \ ]) 20 and 11 \ 2i 
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(ixis. are situated the nteu's apartments (II oa the plau ; see also 
Fig. 102). Two stoue steps, an eurichment which is ouiy found 
here, bring one up into the vestibule ; the bases of its two 
columns and of its two aiitiu are still well preserved (Fig. 103). 
The vestibule is connected with the ante-chamber by three doors, 
whose three thresholds stilt lie in situ. Between esich, and to 
the right and left hi each of the walls, stood massive wooden 
uprights ; the doors were not as usual placed behind the thresh- 
old, but were set forward in the threshold itself, so that when opened 




( the wings of each of the door, rested against the i pnj^hts In 
this way they iil n t stand out awkwardlj behin 1 ai I j^tt into 
the way of the inmates In order to match tl is wooden tro-js wall 
both the side walls oi the vestibule were wainscoted witli wood. 

t Traces of grooves on the stoue wall suggest tliat it was cased 
with wooden boards fastened by dowel-holes ; besides, the side- 

l walls, on one of which is a splendid alabaster frieze to be 
described later on (p. 117), became 1 foot 3^ inches thiuner imme- 

I diitely behind the antie, thus clearly pointing to a casing in some 

I other material 

It is very remarkable that the bases of the ■ columns stand 
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back the whole depth of the upper step from the line of the antae. 
Consequently the beams which the columns supported did not 
lie on the front of the antai but receded somewhat. We know 
from the finds at Mycenai that the columns of this style of 
architecture thickened towards the top. But, given the above 
relative position of the bases, this swelling is by no means 
considerable enough to bring the front of the capitals of the 
columns in a line with the front of the antae. We are therefore 
led to assume that tlie antae advanced considerably beyond the 
architrave, and passed upwards beyond the arcliitrave and the 
superimposed frieze, a system which w^e shall meet with again at 
Mycenae in tlie fa(;ade of the bee-hive tomb excavated by Mrs. 
Schliemann. 

The following ante-chamber is of about the same depth as 
the vestibule. The door in its left side-wall opens into a comdor 
leading to the bath-room. Exactly opposite the entrance a 
doorway in the north wall gives access to the megaron. As this 
doorway had no contrivances for fixing door-wings, it was probably 
only closed by a curtain. In the middle of the megaron, just as 
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104. — PATTERN ON THE FLOOR OF THE MEGARON. 



at Troy, is the big round hearth, here sun-ouuded by four pillars 
which helped to support the roof. Tlie concrete Hoor of the 
vestibule and of the megaron lias a design composed of scmtched 
lines; its pattern is shown in Fig. 104. "In the northern part 
of the hall there are still distinct traces of red colour on the 
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larger central squares of the concrete. On the small strips 
separating these are faint traces of blue. Hence the floor was 
originally of a bright simple carpet pattern." ^ 

In later times a building was erected on the site of the men's 
apartments. Its foundations show a rectangle stretching from 
the north-west central pillar of the megaron to its east wall in 
one direction, and in the other to the entrance of the vestibule." 
In all probability this building was the temple of which some 
architectui-al fragments, among others a Doric capital (Fig. 133), 
have been discovered.^ 

It has already been mentioned that in the west wall of the 
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105. — PLAN OF THE BATH-ROOM. 

ante-chamber a door opened into a corridor which gave access, a 
little farther on, to the bath-room, one of the most interesting 
portions of the palace (Fig. 105). The floor is formed by one 

1 W. Dorpfeld, Tiryns, p. 225. 
^ For the other sides the old walls were utilised. 

^ This later building is not shown on the accompanying plan ; it may be seen in 
plan ii. of ** Tiryns." 
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gigantic block of limestone, 13 feet 1 inch long, over 10 feet 
broad, and averaging 2 feet 3^ inches in thickness. This gives 
a weight of about 20 tons. Its projecting rough edges ran 
under the masonry of the wall. Its exposed surface is worked 
so as to form close to the walls a border about 4^ inches to 5|; 
inches broad, raised ^ inch above the well -polished rectangle 
in the centre. At fixed intervals along this border are found 
two holes close together; their object was doubtless to receive 
wooden dowels serving to festen panels of wainscot lining 
the whole of the walls. The two holes on each side of every 
wider interval must have belonged to the same panel, which 
they would secure at each of its corners. This wooden lining on 
the inside might have led to the supposition that this room was 
a reservoir, but a door in the south wall shows that this cannot 
have been the case. This door is not actually preserved, as the 
whole of that wall has been destroyed ; but its former existence 
may be safely inferred from the fact that there are no dowel-holes 
and therefore no panelling along a great portion of this wall. 
The central portion of the great block of the floor is well polished, 
and forms a fall which let the water run off at a point in the 
east side. In the north wall there are two round holes, which 
were probably destined to hold the great earthen jars full of 
the oil so commonly used by tlie Greeks for anointing after 
the bath. 

A corridor skirts the bath-room, and winds in many zigzags 
round to the women's apartments, which exactly correspond in their 
arran<4ements to those of the men. We a^^ain find ourselves in a 
great court partly surrounded by porticoes : within these are traces 
of benches fixed against the wall. On the north side of the court 
is the chief building, composed of a vestibule and a large hall (0). 
On account of the smaller dimensions (breadth 18 feet), there 
are no columns either in the vestibule between the anta3 or in 
the hall round the hearth. The vestibule has side doors both on the 
left and on the right. In the centre of the hall was situated 
a square hearth, and on the walls there are traces of painting, all 
the more interestini' because in the other rooms the fraejments of 
painted plaster are no longer on the walls, but were found fallen 
on the floor. 

The women's megaron also is surrounded by a corridor — it leads 
to some apartments lying parallel to the megaron on the east. 
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■Among these a large cliauiber with aa ante-room is the most 
remarkable ; it may have been the bedchamber of the royal 
^couple. South of tiiis chamhei', iu the two loi^ ami narrow 
E'TOoms adjoining one another, were probably the stairs leading up 
I to the upper floor ; preauniably they began at the east end of the 
looutliern room, and ascending in a westerly direction, passed into 
k:the next room, wliere they would continue to rise from west to 
Keast till they reached the next story. 

Quite in the north-east corner of the enclosure wall of the 
Ipaloce were several rooms of varying sizes which probably 
Ijerved aa treasuries, armouries, etc. South-east of the women's 
■court is another court; and again south of this a labyrinth of 
I walls bos been discovered ; but it is impossible to reconstruct 
Itbeir original ground-plan with any certainty. It is interesting, 
lowever, to note that amongst thum are se\'eral traces of other 
I very ancient walls, which, in opposition to the whole of the rest 
lof the palace, have the same orientation as the great Propylseum 
1(H). It would appear accordingly that the plan of the latter 

■ was a survival from an earlier stage in the building of the 
PcJtadel. Traces of an older epoch have been found iu various 
Fparts during the excavations, and especially in the north-west 
[.corner, where about 10 feet below the later floor, and even 
['Under parts of the circuit wall, a floor of clay concrete exactly 

■ aimilar to the one at Troy was discovered, along with walls built 
lof rubble, and fragments of a rough monochrome pottery. There 

■ can be no doubt that the palace lately excavated does not 
Itepresent the first settlement on the citadel, but is only the last 
J'Btage in a development of incalculable antiquity. It is well, 
K]towever, Ui emphasise the fact that the circuit wall has nothing 

I do with the earlier settlement, but belongs to the later 
laoe. 
We will now examine some of the peculiarities of the 
ibuildinga described, iu order to gain a clearer insight into the 
('method of construction of their most important portions. 

Lime is used at Tiryns and at Mycenje in every wall and 

*very floor ; never, however, as binding material, hut oidy as 

[plaster. As such it was indispensable, for walls bonded with 

lay, or built completely of unbaked bricks, could not long have 

reaisted the destructive eflects of the weather. 

It has often been stated that the autre aud the columns were 
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of wood, but the proof of this has not yet been given. Practically 
it is based on three observations. First, the antae bases of the 
vestibule of the megaron (see Fig. 103) cannot have carried 
other blocks, nor yet stone or brick masonry ; they have a 
smoothed surface deeply sunk and pierced with dowel-holes ; this 
surface could only have carried wooden boards. Secondly, the other 
antae bases whose surface is not worked in this cliaracteristic 
manner, but only smoothed, cannot have received a stone super- 
structure, because it is inconceivable that when tweutv-six of 
these bases have been preserved not a single block of the antoe 
itself should be preserved. Thirdly, the traces of fire are most 
strong exactly at the' portions under consideration ; the surface 
of the bases, both of antae and of columns, is reduced to the 
condition of lime just ix)und the shaft ; and when there are 
portions of wall near the anUe, the stone-rubble has likewise been 
reduced to lime, while the binding clay has become a shapeless red 
mass, and the bricks have been vitrified. 

At Troy and at Mycenae the wooden posts of the anta^ rested 
on a base-stone scarcely raised above the level of the floor, and 
so differed from the anta3 at Tiryns, where the base is usually 
2 feet high. The manner in which these bases were prepared 
and the dowel-holes bored can be distinctlv traced. The 
vertical outer surfaces are sawed. The saw was not, however, 
carried straight through from side to side; but, as may be seen 
in the drawing of the anta base (Fig. 103), the stone was 
sawed from three sides, each time almost to the middle, when the 
piece that remained unsawed was broken off. The curved marks 
made by the saw, and the shape of the })ortion broken off, which is 
that of a spherical triangle, prove, as Dr. Dorpfeld remarks, that the 
instrument was not held by two people, one at each end, and drawn 
backwards and forwards, but that " it had the shape of a knife, 
which a single workman held by the handle, and with the point 
of which he made the incision." The thickness of the saw may 
be ascertained in some places from the width of incision it made ; 
it was about ^i^ inch. The instnmient must consequently have 
been of metal, and since iron has not yet been discovered in 
any of these sites, it must have been of bronze. " The saw," 
says Dr. Dorpfeld further on, " certainly had no teeth, for only the 
verv softest stone can be cut with the toothed-saw; the hard 
J limestone, and particularly the breccia of Tiryns, belong, however. 
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saw and extremely shai-p sand (emery). . . . When t 
tone was sawn some inches deep, the piece to be removed was 
: oft' as far as the incision reached, and the sawing was 
•gun anew. It is of these separate incisions that the still vi^sible 
mrves i-eniain on the stone. This primitive method of sawing 
1 the effect of leaving the surface not quite even, hut often 
■y warped. On this account, too, the ant^t^ seem to have been 
^I covered with lime- plastering, althougli traces of tliis coating 
remain only on some of them." ^ 

Besides the ant« bases of the vestibule of the men's megaron, 

lis method of sawing may also be recognised on the autfe bases 

the great Propyhtum, and those of the vestibule of the 

Women's apartments. The saw was also probably employed for 

harder sorts of stone, such as the compact limestone and 

ccia of which almost all the antai and door-sills are fonned. 

e surface of the softer sandstone blocks employed for the bases 

r columns and the walls inside the megaran and other rooms is 

I much weathered to allow any definite conclusion as to the 

istrumenta with which they were dressed. 

It is, however, clear that the softer stone was dressed in a 
gdillerent manner from the lianl stone, from the different shape of 
e dowel-holes in the different materials. Thus, while the soft 
undstone had square holes cut with a sharp instnunent, the dowel- 
tones of the hard luuestoue anil the breccia were made with the 
indeed, the drill-auger would be needed, and we have 
lany proofs tliat this iustmment was known to the ancients, 
3iB lower end of the dtill-aiiger used at Tiryns must have been 
, hollow cylinder, and was in fact like a strong reed. Emery 
I employed as with the saw, and the rapid twilling of the 
bill bored a cylindrical hole in the midst of which a stone 
sore remained standing. This was afterwards broken off; but 
, naturally did not always break exactly at the bottom, a 
p was often left, which now affords us this interesting ex- 
ination of tlieir method of boring. 
We now puss to the description of some isolated fragmenta 
the interior decorations of the palace; in the fii-st place 
frieze of alabaster, and then the remains uf tlie wall- 
untiugs. 
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Thb frie7.e was found, aa already stated, in the vestibule of 
tlie men's megaton, occupying with its seven slabs the whole 
length of the lower portion of the left wall. It was at first 
thought from several signs that the frieze could not originally 
have been intended for tliis place. A narrow slab alternates 
with a wider one, and the narrower projects lieyoiid the broader, 
just B8 in the frieze of a Doric temple the triglyph slab projects 
beyond the metope. Now if the frieze originally belonged here, 
ttien the concrete floor should Jiave been cut out to fit into the 
(ken line of the frieze. This is not, however, the case. The 
increte floor is cut off" in a straight line in front of the frieze, 
and its edge skirts the projecting slabs, and leaves in front of the 
receding ones a gap which has just been filled in with sand. 
Quite as primitive was the filling of the gap behind the slabs, 
were only C inches to 8 inches thick, they could 
A fill in the foot of wall space, which was probably reserved, 
we saw, for a wood panelling, and the space thus left was 
illed in with dibrut. However, though all this goes to prove 
"lat the wall and the concrete were not actually prepared to 
'teceive the frieze, and that consequently this portion of the 
building was not originally decorated with it, yet (and such is Dr. 
Diirpfeld's latest opinion) the frieze may have been made for the 
vestibule at the time of some thorough restoration of the old 
railding, and it need not be assumed that it had been placed 
lewhere first. 
The pattern in its main lines is one which is frequently found 
the Myceniean style of ornamentation (Fig. 107), an elliptical 
ilmetto divided into two halves by a vertical banrl. Only iu 
is case the pattern is much richer ; on the centre field are rows 
of rosettes, and round the palmettes is a band of spirals re- 
sembling plaited work. The middle of the rosettes and of the 
spirals, and the dentils which form the frames of both, are 
inlaid with another material, and there can be little doubt 
what this material really wa.-^. In Homer a splendid frieze of 
kyaiios is mentioned in the Palace of Alkinoos : "Brazen were 
walls which ran this way and that from the threshold to the 
lost chamber, and round ihem was a frieze of blue"" {Kvavoi:). 
cyanus, however, as the researches of R. Lepsins and of Professor 
'itlbig prove, we must understand not blue steel, but imalt, i.e. a 
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glass paste coloured blue with copper ore. Quantities of objects 
made of it have been found in Eg)'pt, and it also appears in tlie 
layers of the Mycentean period for everj' kind of ornaments, such as 
pearls, necklaces, etc. These bine pastes must have had a splendid 



effect on the white alabaster. A similar frieze seems to have 
formed the main decoration of apartments in the Myceuican period. 
Quite lately the excavations at Mycena; have shown us that there 
also, wherever a frieze liad not been actually let into the wall, a 
painted band in imitation of one ran round the room. 
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^ wail-|iaiiiling9 wliich have been founil in f'ra^ineulB iu 

iveral of the rooms of the palace, especially in tlie inegaron of the 

, were executed al fretco on the wall-plaster. Dr. Uorpfeld 

3 recognised this from observing that the brush had Bonietinies 

ed into the lime, leaving the painted surface rough to this day, 

i tlie surrounding part 

is smooth. Only four colours 

; employed — while, yellow, 

i, and blue ; green and nil 

f loues are wanting. Their 

wealth of foims exhibits 

oil the varied systems of 

■Jdyceusean ornamentation, 

pnd accordingly finds it- 

inalogies now in Mycena-, 

feaow in Orchomenos, at times 

Menidi or in the 

Islands. For example, Fig. 

^08, giving a portion of a 

>order carried out iu the four 

wlours mentioned, shows 

3 pattern on the ceiling of 

B|he tomb at Orchomenos 

ionibiued with rosettes and 

pfae familiar frame of dentils, 

', 109 we see the char- 

teristic heart-shaped orna- 

tent, which appears also on 

Sie ivory slabs from Menidi. 

.110 shows the net-likv 

attern which is so often 

wind ou the vases. Finally, 

1 Fig. 1 1 1 we have the ch-f 

'tauvre of the wall-paintings, 

; great bull with the so-called acrobat ou its back. A mighty 
galloping at full speed to the left. Its body is painted a 
llowish colour with many red spots. The short head with big 
mnd eyes carries a pair of strong horns, curved to the front. A 
m balances himself on its back, just touching the animal with 
right knee and the lip of his toe, while he throws his other leg 
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high up into the air, and holds on to the bull's horn with his nght 
hand. His other hand is laid in front of his body. The dress of 
the man cannot be clearly made out ; on his knees and above his 
ankles are several bands, which at first are not easy of explana- 




tion. The whole background is painted blue. The bull was 
apparently spared out on the original ground, and its contour 
brought out by a thick blue line, while the man was painted over 
the blue ground. The painter originally sketched 
in the tail and the forelegs differently, and then 
jiainted liis mistaken attempt over. We now 
*s to the meaning of the picture. Up to now 
the man has been explained as an acrobat, such 
as Homer describes leaping on to the back of 
horses in full career,' and here ])erforming the 
'""'"'"'■ same feat on a bull. On the other hand, Dr. 

Friediicli 5Iarx lately tried to make another interpretation prob- 
able, by pointing out a very interesting analogy.* On Greek coins 
from Cataua in Sicily (Fig. 112) we find a man-headed bull with a 
figure surprisingly like the acrobat of Tiryns on its back. Here 
the bull must be a river-gotl, as is so freijuently the ease in tlie 
most widely distant parts of the Greek wnrld ; and the man on his 
hack would then probably be one of the Sileni, who as personitica- 
' /(. xy. 679. ' Jahrbiidi. 1889. 
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I tioiis of streaiiia ami springs ofteu appear in the train of river- 
deities. The remarkable similarity in tiie representation suggested 
that tlie bull and the man of Tiryna might also be river-divinities. 
This interpretation might have led to most important results with 
I regard to the nationality of the iuhabitaiita of Tiryns. However, 
I the remarkable finds of the summer of 1889 have led us back 
I Egain to the original conception, and afford us at the same time the 
I desired information about some of the peculiarities of the picture, 
)ecia]ly about the curious rings on the man's legs. The Greek 
I Arebieological Society have, tlinmgh their representative M. 
I Tsountas, excavated a domed grave at Amyclse near Sparta, and 
I there, amongst other very important objects, two gold cups have 
I been found. At the time of their discovery Dr. Paul Wolters 
I Bent the following short account uf the subjects they represent. 
"They unquestionably give us scenes from everyday life, and 
I represent the capture of mighty bulls, which we must imagine to 
I be in a half-wild condition. On the one cup we see a palm-tree 
I under one of the handles, which partially covers it, then farther 
on to the right a bull rushing furiously to the left. He has 
caught a man on his powerful horns, and throws him headlong to 
the earth. By the side of the bull another man is falling to the 

I ground : apparently he has not been knocked down, but throVn 
off the bull's back. Not only in MycenEean, but in any art. the 
treatment of these scenes would deserve the highest praise. Their 
value is specially enhanced by the fact that they offer ue what 
■was previously unknowu in this style, careful representations of 
men iu comparatively large size, and in good preservation. The 
peculiar costume, which could only be guessed al in the smaller 
representations, now becomes clear. The men ha\'e long hair. 
and are naked e.\cept for a thick projecting girdle, from which 
hangs a little apron both before and behind. Further, they wear 
shoes with slightly turned-up points, which are tied half-way up 
the calf by horizontal thongs. 
" The whole scene reminds us vi\ndly of the wall-painting at 
Tiryns (the bull). Not only the general character of the scene, 
but the strong build of the bull and the costume of the men. 
find here their closest parallel. For it seems certain that we 
mnst restore the figure of the ' acrobat ' from the men on the 
cups ; these only differ from the former in having no bauds round 
the knee. After the new find every one will admit that the 
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traces of yellow colour on the thighs are the remnants of the 
little apron. 

" It is important to emphasise these points, as they refute Dr. 
Marx's interpretation of the Tirynthian painting, an interpretation 
which, could it be proved, would be of the greatest importance to 
the whole question of Mycenaean civilisation. Tlie shoes and 
the apron worn by the man would alone suffice to weaken a 
mythological explanation, and this falls to the ground completely 
in presence of the scenes on the gold cups. 

" Further, we must note two cut gems from Mycenae found 
during the recent excavations, and to be shortly published in the 
Ephemeris} Of these, one repeats the scene of the fresco, except 
that the animal is standing still, and is apparently not a bull. 
The other shows a man in the act of swinging himself on to the 
back of a bull. We shall not need to attribute any mythological 
meaning to these scenes when we remember the evident tendency 
of Mycenaean art towards representing the objects and events of 
daily life." 

Dr. Wolters is surely right. The bull is no river-god, and 
the man on his back is only an ordinary mortal trying to capture 
the animal. Still, it remains a striking fact that the motive 
which the Sicilian Dorians of the seventh or sixth century repre- 
sented on their coins is the same as the one which had been 
employed by the Tirynthians many centuries before. Even if 
this analogy does not prove tlie two races to have had the same 
origin, it yet shows that there was close intercourse between them 
and a continuous tradition.^ 

4. Tlie Separate Finds 

The excavations at Tiryns have not V)een very productive in 
single finds, and wliat little lias been brought to light consists 
almost entirely of frafjnients of vases and of terra-cotta figures. 
A study of these objects is chiefly valuable as establishing the 
marked difference between the pottery found in the oldest 
settlement and that which comes from tlie later palace. It has 
already been stated that in the north-west corner of the upper 

' Published Eph. Arch. 1888. Pin. 10, 34 and 35. 

'^ These cups liave since been publislied in the Ephemeris Archaiologike. A 
drawing from the plate is given in Appendix II, with a few remarks supplementary' 
to Dr. Wolters' account.— (Tr.) 
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BiijilHdBl, whei* tlie big staiis open, traces of an older settlement, 
■conaistiiig of rough walls and a concrete floor of clay, have Imeu 
■ifoimd 10 feet below tlie level of the adjoiiiiug portions of the 
■jialace. On tlita apot vases and jugs were dug up which have 
■tiieir nearest analogy iu the earthenware vessels of Troy, Bspeciully 
■in those of the first and second settlements, A few of the 




principal objects will suffice to support this assertion. The 
ind-maile vessel of Fig. 113 has, in connnon with many of the 
Trojan vases, perforateil projections througii which a string was 
sed to serve as a handle. The clay, which is of a reddish- 
pellow, is fairly well baked. A terra-cotta cup n-ithout a foot is 
|;iven in Fig. 114. Hound its upper edge is laid a stripe 
pecorated with rough round impressions. This laying on of a 
\A&y stripe, un which impressions have been made obviously 
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with the iiuger, ia a Trojan piactice. Similar stripes are seen oii 
the fragment in Fig. 115; here they are tiecomteil with con- 
centric circles, and tlie 80-calle<l " herring-bone " pattern, both of 
which are also found at Troy. The dish in Fig. 1 1 6 marks an 
iidvance ; it lias been made ou the potters wheel ; like the 
preceding vesetdp. it retjiirid^ tme of the Xrojim finds. A thread 




spool {Fig. 117). which, like the earliest ones found at Troy. show3 
as yet no attempt at imitating the Imman form, affonls once more ft 
striking analogy to those from the oldest Trojan strata. A few 
terra-cotta wliorls, some rongli knives and an-ow-heads of obsidian, 
as well as a bead of cobalt-glass, were found in the oldest layer. 

It is unite needless to conclude from the agreement between 
the oMest Tiryiilhian find Trojan tinds that the sauie jieople 




I-Onginally lived in these two pkcea, or even that i 

Inmrket supplied both with closely analogoiia objects. Not only 
these rough primitive vessels found in Troy, Cyprus, and 

iTiryua, but similar shapes have come to lifjht in Hungary, in 

1 Mecklenburg, in Lower Sax- 

I ony, in Upper Italy, in France, 

I and generally in every spot 

I where the excavator's spade 

I reaches the oldest strata. They 
the fomis which occm 

I naturally to all nations, how- 
r far apart, when ihey liave 

I to fashion the utensils necessary | 

V for the simplest needs of lifi.', 

[ We may accordingly consider 

r the oldest layer at Tiryns tn 

I represent a period in which men 

I Bte and drank out of home- 

I made pottery, and only pur- 

I chased the objects made of 

I uncommon materials, such as 

I knives or aiTow-heads of obsidian, from some itinerant vendor. 

On the other hand, the finds from the palace, like the wall- 

L pointings, Irenr everywhere the impress of the Mycenaean civilisa- 
tion. The vases, indeed, do not belong 
I that older Mycemeau pottery which 
le " shuft-graves" have preserved for 
us, but correspond to the types found 
'■ outside the graves." One shape char- 
acteristic of this class is the so-called 
" Biigelkaune," a jug witli a stirrup 
handle, of which Fig. 118 gives an 

I— ■ - — " intact instance. The stripes around 

^siic . - . ^j^^ body of the vase keep recurring 
with different variations, or enlivened by connecting members. 
Thus in Fig. 119 we see a vase adorned with broad and narrow 
stripes, receiving additional zigzag lines on the shoulder. The 
following wood-cuts show the various forms of the other connects 
ing iwttems. In Fig^. 121-123 the vertical membeis connecting 
the horizontal bands are disposed so as to form a frame which is 
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tilled in now by wave-lines (t'ig. 121). now by s(|nares (Fiy.122), or 
by plain thick dots (Fig. 123). In Figa. 121 and 122 these broad 
\'ertical members support ou each side a semi circular uv semi-ellip- 
tii/al ornament, and tlms Conn a patt«ni similar to the leading moti%-e 




of thealaba-stei' frieze (Fiy. 10 Ij). Thisconcoptioinpl' two symmetrinfl 
figures to the rtyht and left of a vertical centre field is .seen more 
and moiB to have been a leaiUng motive tJiroughout the whole 
LUge of Myoeiitean art. It may be that it nuJerlies the relief of 
the celebrated gate with its column guarded on either side by a 




Next to the ordintu'y low cup williont n foot, the most usual slmpe 
Cm drill kiny- vessels is that of Fig. 120 ; moreover, it pretloiiiinates 
in all other Rmb of the Mycenfean jieriod. 

Nnincrous teira-cottas have been found, similar to those s 
1 at Myceuii' inul kimlroil 8il«s ; tltey re|ireseiit a femide 
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figure with arms raised in the shape of a sicklu, or else claspeil 
together in a circle (Figs. I'lO. 127), I>r, Scbliemann saw here an 
allusiou to the shape of the half moon and the full moon, which 
he brought into relation nith the Argive Hera, tracing her 
back to the old Pelaagic moon-goddess lo. Without acceptint" 




the ]iri-iiii8(i3 on which this conclusion rests, wu luust yet 
admit the possibility of these figures being idols. The iigurc 
with long robes and a rich In-east ornament in Fig. 129, and the 
woman apparently engaged iu kneading bread of Fig. 128, prove 
that the modellinj^ of the human form was already much better 
understood than the idols could lead us to suppose. As in spite 
of this the more primitive forms kept on being steadily reprodnced, 
this fact can be best accounted for by assuming soiim old troditionml 
custom necessitating the reproduction of ancient cuitiis images ; 
coiiseiiuently it is highly [irobable that these figures do represent 
the image of a goddess. 
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The group of fimis first mentioned showed iis that the oldest 

tleinent on the hill of Tiryna reaches back to a time when 

i)ao9t all objects of daily use were of a rough home-made maim- 

The second group proves tliat the palace discovered at 

Ti8 belongs to that great period of prosperity which active 

ninercial intercourse between the various coast-towns fostered 

I one time in all the lands of the Clrepk acit. 




i this period which has received its character and its name 
1 the finds of Myceme. At Tiryns we not only get a gliuipae 
J this great epoch, but also into the one that followeil it. It 
) long been observed that although the vases of the MycenESau 
wle are followed by those of the so-called " Dipyloii " style, the 
) coexisted side by side for a time, till the culture of Mycenie 
idually left the field clear for that of the Dipylon. Jnst as the 
^centean vases are called after the ])Iace where they have been 
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iihieHy found, so tlie Dipylou vases are iiainwl after tli« )^e«t 
double gate at Atheus, wliieh leads to the street of tombs. 

The chief diHerence between them ami the Myceuieaii vases 
is that a system based ou angles takes the place of one based 
oil curves ; instead of spirals we have the mieander, instead of 
wave-lines we find zigzags. As in the Inter Myt^entean vases, 
so here seaweed and polyps have completely disappeared. On 
the other hand, figures are more frequently atteiupteii than was 
hitherto the cn.se, but ihey linve a niile ami clunisv appearance 





whiuh leaves them very far behind what the Mycemeans had 
achieved in this line. 

The clay of these vases is much rongher tluin that of the 
MyceuEtan potterj' ; the paint used is always lustrous. 

Many fragments of Dipylou vases have l>euu found in Tjrjtis, 
a sign that the citadel continued to be inhabited for a considerable 
length of time after the decline of the Myceufeaw period. In this 
again, we shall only give quite a few examples. Fig. 130 
shows, in the midst of a maze of liorizontal ajid vertical zigzag 
lines, women carrying bunches of fiowera, and holding one another 

the hand. Only two women have bctn presen-ed on the 
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ment ; but the reumauta of auother figure on llie right, where 

ttge occura, shows tliat several were represented, and we 

My have the picture of a rounti dance or t-harus. Fig. 131 

as 8 contrast to thia feminine pastime the more earnest 

latton of the meii. A man is walking in front of a horse, 

1 be ia probably leading by the bridle. His waist is even 

lore lightened in than that of the women, and his chest forms 

complete triangle. A sword is sticking out horizontally from 

B girdle. Under the horse, simply to fill up the space, a fish 

I painted, and by the side of the man, as well as above am! 




I him, all kinds of ornaments have been introduced for the 
me purpose, a mEeander, a swastika or hooked cross ^, and 
al lozenges with a dot in the middle. 

^ides the vases of the Mycena;an group and the Dipylon 
, some fragments have been discovered at Tiryns of a style 
hitherto found elsewhere. They represent a transition 
1 the Mycenffian and the Dipylon vases. The most not«- 
thy instance is given in Fig. 132. On the left we see a 
a with very stiff legs, with lat^e round eyes and a Huttering 
The reins are visible in his mouth, but the horizontal 
s ftbove his l^ck do not seem to be their continuation ; along 
the four arches which supjiort them, they probably merely 
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help to fill up the space, just like the two spirals farther up. 
Under the horse is a dog, no less wooden in appearance ; his tail 
curls up into a spiral. In front of the horse are two men, both 
in the same attitude ; their left hand is raised and holds a small 
round shield, and their right holds the spear ready for hurling. 
Their legs are as thin as sticks, their waist is very much drawn 
in, hut not shaped as on tlie Dipylon vases. The men are 
drawing themselves back to gather strength for the throw. 




From their liips hangs down a long strip, which has been 
explained, probably correctly, as the tail of an animal's skin 
thrown over their back. The drawing of neck and head is 
particularly primitive ; the neck is very loug aud stiff, and the 
head consists almost entirely of one huge round eye. 

The whole scene is painted in brown lustrous paint on a 
light yellow ground, but above the varnish white body colour lias 
been copiously used for inner markings and dottiugs. The draw- 
ing of the figures with their tliin legs and wooden attitude comes 
very near to the Dipylon vases. A glance at the " acrobat " in 
the fresco of the bull, with his well-developed muscles and easy 
gliding attitude, will suffice to show how completely this later 
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CHAPTER IV 

MTGENiE 

i. Situation and Fortifications of the Ciiadd 

All that is known about the origin and history of Myoeiue hai 
been told at the beginning of the preceding chapter, where it was 
shown that tliis city was a daughter or younger sister of Tuyns, 
and owed to her favourable situation between the Eastern and the 
Western seas a wealth that became proverbial and a power that woa 
her the foremost position in the oldest age of Greece. 

Our present knowledge of the former importance of Myoone 
rests in the first place on the excavations of Dr. Schliemann. In 
the year 187G the pit graves filled with gold were opened, and 
aflbixied the fullest illustration of the life and habits of the lords 
of the citadel. Captain Steflfen's map of Mycenae in 1881 marked 
a further and welcome advance ; and a most important supplement 
to the work was added by the excavations of the Greek Archaeo- 
logical Society in 188G to 1888, when the palace was dis- 
covered on the summit of the citadel, as well as a number of 
graves situated either within or close to the area of the city. 
These last results are reserved for the end of this chapter. 

The two high peaks, the Prophet Klias and the Zara, between 
which Mycenai lies, are separated by the ravine of the Chavos. 
This brook closely skirts Jlount Zara in a westerly direction, and 
then bends sharply round to the south. About 150 yards north 
of the bend begins another ravine, that of the Kokoretza, which 
bends in a westerly direction towards the Kephissos. In the 
angle thus formed bv the two i'a\4nes the soil rises to an isolated 
height of 912 feet ; it was this spot which was selected for 
the hill of the citadel. On the east a narrow saddle ].00 feet 




■er joins the citadel liill ti> the I'rophet Eiias ; on the west an 
iiisignificaut depression connects it with the long stretch of hill 
extending fron, north to south, upon which the chief portion 
ot the ancietit lower city, including the famona bee-hive tombs, 
builL 

Behind the above-mentioned saddle, 400 yards east of llie 
itadel wall, and at a height of 1282 feet, rises a copious 
■ing, evidently the celebrated fountain of Perseia nienlioned 
,t)y Pausanius, which furnished the citadel with water. The 
ueduct, which between spring and citadel had to paas over a, 
•jiuldle 836 feet high, would notwithstanding reach the interior 
(f the fortress with a moderate full, as the corner of the north- 
it wall has an altitude of 81" feet at the imtleL A water- 
!pply iiuder pressure, which would have been possible under the 
mmstances, could hardly be expected in those early times. 
Exactly uortli of the citadel, and on the same side of the 
Kolcoretza, are to be seen several traces oi the ancient road-tracks 
which went from Mycense to Corinth in three branches. They 
are either cut in the ixick or are supported by Cyclopean 
When the road had to be can-ied across a stieam, 
["bridges which may still be seen were constrnctetl in the same 
masonry, with small passages for the water — so small that several 
are generally found close together. Tliese passages have pointed 
arches, constructed with side blocks converging towards the 
top, while a great block covers the top. The roads are only 
mt 11 or 12 feet broad, and, unlike our modern roads, are not 
iken up a hill or down a valley gradually and by the most 
igular incline, but are kept horizontal as long as possible, and 
then carried across the obstructing feature with a sudden rise or 
descent. The uaiTowness of the roads, as well as their peculiar 
[leering, shows that they were not intended for the traffic of 
;es, but only for beasts of burden. Moreover, no wheel- 
■fcs have l>eeu discovered, except close to the city, on a line 
;oh in all probability joined on to the gi-eat high road to Corintli. 
road probably followed at that time the same direction ius 
since, along the Kephissos and past Cleonse; for this very 
however, there is absolutely uo trace of it left. 
The roads are often protected by torts, which sometimes com- 
ly cover the road, and thus could easily bar its passage ; 
letimes thev are situated a little distance off the road, in Which 
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case they are uBually built on a commandJag spot Apparently 
several towers protected the great high road in the neighboarhood 
of the modem railvay station at Fhichtia. Bat the most im- 
posing remains of a watch-tower are to be seen on the siunmit of 
Mount Ellas ; they consist of a circuit wall, a well-preserved gate, 
and the niina of a number of dwellii^ 

The fortifications of the citadel of Myceoce form an almost 
eqoilatfiml triangle ; one of the angles is turned to the east, while 
the side subtending it forms the front which dominates the lower 
city, and is pierced by the chief entrance, the celebrated Gate of 
the lions. Opposite the lions' Gate in the north-east comer is a 
second smaller gate. 

The wall of the citadel has been preserved, almost along its 
whole circuit, with the exception of the southern line over the 
steep incline to the Chavos stream, where a short piece has been 
swept away by a landslip. With its many salient and re-entering 
angles and its numerous projecting towers, the wall follows the 
edge of the hill, lliree kinds of masonry may be distinguished 
in its structure. That which is apparently the oldest, and in 
which the greater part of the circuit has been built, closely 
resembles the inasoiiiy of the walls of Tiryns. Limestone blocks 
only .slightly liewn or evoii quite unhewn ai-e heajt^d one on another ; 
only the sliijliter dimensions of the blocks througlinut the structure, 
nnd Iiere and tliere the occasional introduction of a well-hewn 
block, betitiy a later jierioil (Fig. 134). Anotlier style of masonrj- 




is employed for the entrances and tlie towers of lioth the gates, 
as well as for the tower (C) on the middle of the south-east 
line. Here carefully hewn rectangular blocks aiii laid on one 
another in regular courses (Fig. 135j. The tliii-d style, which 
is found south of the Lions' Gate near to the cin'le of graves, 
farther on in the same line, in the great tower (B), and finally 
at the north-east point of the circuit, is composed of polygonal 
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fclocks fitting t^jgetber with the moat accurate joints (Fig. 13C). It 
remains to thid out the relation of the second aud third kind of 
Baasoury to the first. 

The coursing witU rectangular blocks occurs again in the 
r/u>las buililiugs of the lower city ; these belong without a 
t to the Mycensean period. This kind of masonry therefore 
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Bleed not signify a later reatoration of the walls ; seeing, innre- 
', tliat it bas only been employed in much-exposed places, it 
very well have formed part of tbe original jdan, and have 
the object of giving additional strength to the most 
Dportant points. In that case it would be unnecessary to 
mppose that the Gate of the Lions was erected, as bas been 




I. at iho time of a later restoration of the fortifications. 

would, on tbe contrary, lie of the same age as tbe walls, 

i view, however, is not yet placed beyond all doubt. 

It bas always been held certahi that jjolygonal work marked 

restorations. Although this assertion can nowhere be 

roved true of tbe Myceiifean period, it yet holds good in the 

iBe of all other Greek wall masonry from llie seventh to the 

liird centnry B.f. Now close to tbe circle of graves the line of 

;uit wall forms a bend; tliis curious pnajection, which in 
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itself is sufficiently remarkable, is constructed in polygonal 
masonry. It was therefore natural to suppose that we had here 
an alteration in the natural line of wall, caused by the circle of 
gravea. It was thought that the burial-place had originally been 
outside the walls, and was enclosed within tliem at a later 
period. This xiew has now turned out to be erroneous. The 
wall running east of the circle of graves cannot, as was thought, 
have been the original citadel wall, but was intended from the 
first merely as a support to the terrace above it ; while the citadel 
wall on tlie otlier side must, from tlie shape of the rock-surface, 
have always run along the edge of the ravine, outside the burial- 
place. Originally, however, the wall may have formed a less 
marked bend ; at the time of a later alteration, its course may have 
had to be accommodated to the ring of slabs newly erected round 
the ancient graves. 

The thickness of the wall varies from 10 to 23 feet in 
the places where both the inner and outer line can be still 
discerned. Two portions, liowever, in spite of the complete 
destruction of the inner line, show, from the lie of the ruins, an 
original thickness of us much as 40 feet. This great variation 
of breadth is clearly explained by the walls of Tiryns, which are 
so much better preserved. There the broadest portions contain 
galleries, similar to our casemates, and probably constructed for 
the same purposes ' 

The experience gained at Tiryns has led to the discovery of 
traces of a similar gallery in the north wall of Mycenae. 
An(»ther presumably existed in the south line. The nature of 
these inner passages and chambers was probably much the same 
as that of the similar contrivances at Tirvns. 

ft.' 

]>oth the Ljates of tlie citailel are planned in such a manner 
that a narrow approach between wall and tower must be traversed 
before the actual entrance is reached. The assaultinir enemy 
would here have been exposed to missiles from both sides. The 
approach to the Lions' (Jate is 27 feet 10 inches broad; the gate 
itself, which is somewhat narrower at the top than at the bottom, 
has a clear breadth of feet 10 inches to 9 feet, and a clear height 
of 10 feet 4 inches. In the colossal lintel are still to be seen the 
deep round holes for the hinges; in the threshold the hinges fitted 
into quadrant-shaped holes, and at the place where the wings of 
the gate met when closed there is a gi^eat rectangular depression (12 



'■ by 15 inches). On tlie exterior of the threshold there is a eurioua 
hole, almost triangular in shape ; according to Dr. Schliemann, one 
like it is also to be seen in the great gate at Troy ; its object is 
I uot yet explained. The uprights likewise have several holes 
|. whose purpose is not very obvious ; a large square hole on the 
I Tight received tlie bolting beam. 

While in Tiryns, after passing through the gate, a long 
^passage specially favourable for defence had to be traversed, in 
I Mycenae there is only a court 13 feet square, formed by two 
I Bide walls, whose extremities turn iuwards at right angles for the 
I distance of 3 feet, and. with the help of further small projections, 
tform two small sentiy-boxes^one turned towards the gate, the 
■ other towards the interior of the citadel. Behind the most 
tuorthem of these side walls, close to tlie gate, and accessible by a 
Lsmall doorway, is a recess 26 feet square. These small comers 
f were probably reserved not so much with a strategical purpose, as 
I for the daily guard iu times of peace. 

Far the most interesting aud important part of the gat« is 
I the celebrated relief of the lions which adorns it. In order to 
I lighten the pressure over the lintel, a triangular space was 
I reserved in the wall ; this space was closed by a slab worked in 
I relief. The slab is of a hard greyish limestone — anhydrite, 
I according to a chemical analysis. The place whence this stone is 
I obtained is not yet known. The relief represents two lions 
I rampant, heraldically opposed, with their fore-pnwa resting on two 
I bases or altars placed aide by side (Fig. 137). The traces of 
I dowel-holes show that the heads were fastened on separately; 
I probably they faced the spectator. Between the animals is a 
t column of remarkable shape.' It stands on a stone plinth over 
I the point of contact of the two bsises ; it increases in thickness 
I towards the top, and is crowned by a curious capital, composed 
I of a fillet, cyma moulding, roll, and abacus. Over the latter are 
I foar round discs, and these i^ain are covered by a slab shaped 
I like an abacus. The di.sc3 are obviously meant to imitate the 
l<ends of beams, and we actually have here the different members 
I of wood construction translated into stone. Thna the slab or 
rab&cus above the bigger roll of the capital represents the beam 
! the architrave, which i-eached from one column to the other. 

' The belt fiublicatioo U in Arch. Zdtung, 1SS6. Tuf. IBS, p. 1. An 
CtioD of tlie prulitu of tll« coliituu is ^Irtiti \u-tv. 
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Upon it rested a roof of beams in rough-hewn timber, and these 
again w6re covered by planks, laid parallel to the architrave 
and forming the floor of the upper stor}'. 

The meaning of the column between the lions is not yet 
satisfactorily explained. The introduction of animals as supports 
reminds us of the Assyrian custom of sculpturing lions or griffins 
as guardians on each side of a gate. In Phrj'gia, moreover, 
Professor Ramsay has found two lions, exactly similar to those 
of Mycenae, on either side of a column above the door of a rock 
tomb ; ^ and on a carved ivory handle from Menidi we seem to 
behold a faithful copy of the great relief of the gate. All this 
forbids our looking upon these lions as the special heraldic device 
of Mycenye ; still less ought we to indulge in interpretations 
resting on a deep symbolism. For the rest, Egyptian monuments 
show us Anubis as guardian of the tomb, symmetrically repeated 
on each side of the central post of the entrance. 

When compared with Assyrian sculpture, the technique of 
the Mycenaean relief produces a much more natural effect. 
Both exaggerate the inner bone structure, so that the joints are 
visible through the flesh, but in the Mycenaean lions the grada- 
tions of the muscles are more softly modelled, and the varying 
projection of the relief i^ives a more ])lastic expression to tlie forms. 

The gate was first cleared down to the threshold by Dr. 
Schliemann. The relief, on the other hand, had been visible 
from time immemorial, and has always been quoted as marking 
the first sta^e in the history of Greek art.'- It has lonji; been 
well known through casts. ^ 

The other gate of the citadel in the north wall is smaller 
than the Lions' CJate, and has a simpler ground -plan. The outer 

^ Professor Ramsay has found as many as eight of these herahlic groups of lions 
in Phrygia (see J. H. S. iii. pi. 17, 18, )>p. 18, 256). Generally they guard a 
column, once also they place their paws against the image of the goddess (Cybele) 
herself {J. If. S. v. p. 24*2). In a Studij of Phrygian Art (./. //. ,S'. ix.), p. 
371, Professor Ramsay maintains "that the idea of the lions as guardians of the 
gate arose in a country where Cybele was worshii)ped, and wliere the dead chief was 
believed to be gathered to his mother the goddess. . . . The Phrygians adapted an 
old oriental heraldic type to represent this idea. ... In the intercliange of artistic 
forms and improvements in civilisation which obtfiined between Phrygia and the 
Greeks, the lion-type passed into Mycenie during the ninth, or more probably the 
eighth, century b.c." 

*^ Mrs. Mitchell, A History of Ancient Sculpture ^ p. 154 ; Friedrichs-W^olter, 
GipsahgussCj pp. 1-8 ; also Baedeker's Greece y p. Ixxv. (R. Kekule). 

' There is a tine cast at the South Kensington Museum. 
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roacli, formed in this caae also by the city wall on the left 

I a strongly pi-ojecting tower on the right, Js barely 1 feet 

Kid. This is also the width of the gate itself. Above its 

I a triangular slab, this time left nnseulptuved, closes the 

lUeving space. 

2. lomr Cili/. The Bw-hivc Tombs 

Both at Troy and at Tiryns the existence of a lower city was 

iferred chiefly from the fact that the citadel was completely 

KUpied by the king's palace; at Mycente, on the other hand, 

; are actual ti'aces of a settlement adjacent to, and dependent 

;, the royal fortress. 

The wall of the lower city branches off from the two 

extremities of the south-western side of the citadel triangle. 

Like the oldest portions of the cit^el walls, it is of Cyclopean 

Unstruction, but it is only some 6 feet thick, and large 

rtioU8 of it aiii completely destroyed. Apparently the wall 

1 along the ridge of the adjoining hill in a southerly direction, 

pierced by a gateway at its southern end (at Makry 

ithori), and tlien passed along the eastern slope of the hill back 

b tlie citadel. The ai'ca thus enclosed was 1000 yards long, with 

\ breadth of only 275 yards. This apace, however, by no 

I represents the whole lower city, but ralLer its original 

aits, wliich were soon too small to contain the increasing 

topiilalion. The same house or terrace walls, almost always of 

lyclopean masonry, which crowd the walled portion of the city, 

B also found in great numbers far beyond its limits, both on 

B other side of tlie Chavos, on Mount Zara, and moi-e especially 

1 the other side of the Kokoretza on Klount Elias. Moreover, 

beyond the walls to the south and south-west were the 

only two ancient fountains which Iiave yet been found. 

The most important features in this extensive lower city are 
the large, vaulteil, '■ bee-hive " tombs, commonly called treasuries ; 
wo of tliese are within the old city enclosure, the other fonr 
fateide it to tlie west and south-west. 

The biggest and best preserved of these is the so-called 
uury of Alreus,' situated about half-way down the eastern 
[ope of the hilL The building consists of a long entrance 
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passage {drovios), a large vaulted chamber {tholos), and a small 
square chamber adjoining it Its peculiar construction is shown in 
the following woodcut (Fig 138). The passage AH leads horizon- 
tally into the hill from an artificially constructed terrace. BC 
is tlie deep doorway to the bee-hive vault, from whioli a little 
door U gives access to the .'imall side- chamber. The approach 
is 20 feet broad and 115 feet long. Its sides, as they run 




inwards, rise with the slope of the hill. They are revetted with 
the same massive ashlar masonry which is employed for the 
angles and gates of the citadel fortifications. At the end of the 
droflios we find ourselves in front of the vertical facade wall, 
about 4G feet high. Its architectural structure can still for 
the greater part be made out. Some notion of its appearance 
may be obtained fi-om the illustration, showing the second biggest 
of the bee-hive tombs (see below. Fig, 140). The door itself is 
17 feet 9 inches high, 8 feet 9 inches broad at its base, and 8 
feet 1 inch at the top. It is framed by a moulding of three 
fascice or bands, which, as is so often the case in the Mycenaean 
and Tirynthian buildings, have been made not by carving but by 
sawing the stone. Close to the door on low square plinths stood 
dai-k grey alabaster half columns of curious shape. The frag- 
ments found show a shaft thickening towards the top, round 
which rau a spiral band, with triangles and lozenges carved on it 
in relief. A fragment of the capital has been known for many 
years, but baa only lately been recognised as such ; it was 
formerly considered to be a base (Fig. 139).' Its resemblance to 
the capita] of the Lions' Gate makes this new view practically 
certain. This capital is composed of a curving cyinatium or 

' These fragmenta of shaft and capital are now in the Britifih Museum. A 
reatoration is given at the end of this chapter (p. 2eS). 




concave moulding adorned witli lancet-shaped leaves, then follows 
a hroad roll or eckinos, on which spirals alternate with lozenges 
then a second smaller con- 
cave moulding with a slab, 
and finally the abacus. Tlie 
lower moulding with its leaf 
I pattern closely resembles 
I the capitals of the Temple 
Psestum. The capital 
I found at Tiryns also has 
I mai-ked analogy to them. 
L Dr. Puchatein is thei-efore 
I of opinion that probably we have in the MyceuBean capital the 
L first stage in the development of the Doric capital.' 

The columns dotibtleaa carried a cornice wliicli lay along the 
I tipper edge of the door-lintel. Not a fragment of the cornice 
I'lemains, but we ai-e able to conjecture its ahape from the frag- 
Daeuts of cornice of the second bee-hive grave, and shall discuss 
in this connection. In order to relieve the door-lintel of 
jsure, a triangular apace, the sides of which ai'e 10 feet long, 
reserved in the massive wall, and closed by horizontal 
i of slabs of red porphyry, decorated with spirals. The 
dKb which filled the apex and a few fragments from the middle 
Bourses have been found and are in the Polytechnic Institute at 
Athens.^ 

This rich framing of the door was not enough. All round it 
ihe facade, as the many dowel-holes sliow, was coated right up to 
f'tiie top with another material, perhaps with variegated mai'bles or 
[ with bronze ornaments. If we try to picture to ourselves this 
Ibqade with its polished square maaonry, its many -coloured 
I'Biarble coating, and its elegant bronze decorations, we feel that 
I'the age was one not only of advanced technique, but capable 



' Do) doritdie Capitell — Otto Pachiitoin ; Progm 
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■ The anglH aUb Trom tbe right corner u in the Britiih hluieum (Cat TSa. 1). 

" uor Middletaii {J. H. S. 1886. p. 168—" A auggeated reatoraUon of tliu great 

n the Palace of Tiryus ") notes tliat this marble fragment alTords an illustration 

If tbe alabaster Crieze Htudded nitb blue i>Bst« found at Tiryns. In tliis fragment 

Pftach >|>ira] iu the central bend was once set with h small boas, probably of glass, 

"n B»ery case is now lost, though the markii of the cement used to fii thu 

•• jewel are still viublc." 
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of apiiruciatiug refined splendour in decoration. And the oon- 
f;42|itii>u ^rowg when we consider what the facade corera. The 
<bi<ir'liutel, answering to the unnsoal depth of the entrance 
liftHMttge, consists of two huge blocks, the innermost of which 
projects far beyond the door on both sides; it is 29 feet 6 
niches long. 16 feet 6 inches deep, and 3 feet high; these 
iiiwtsureinouts represent the colossal weight of about 120 tons. 
(Ircat mechanical ability in quarrying and conveying stone must 
have been necessary to hew out such a block and bring it to the 
MiKit, an<l then to work it so accurately and lay it so carefully. 

Ill the middle of the entrance the holes for the hinges of the 
fohliiiK-doors have been preserved, and on the sides are many 
duwel-hules, partly connected with the actual doors, partly no 
iUnibt meant to receive bronze decorations. 

luting to the interior, we find ourselves within a large and 
impressive circular vault. Its lowest diameter and its height 
are each about 50 feet The construction is not that of the 
later dome, where the stones are wedge-shaped, and the joints run * 
towards a common centre, but the vaulting is formed by thirty- 
three horizontal courses, gradually becoming narrower as they 
hmih^ikI, hiuI closdl at the top by a single slab. With the 
huihliu«: there went on an accumulation outside of excavated 
iMirth hihI stono, and with this the vault was finally covered over. 
Within, the stones are cut to follow the spring of the vault, and 
nuiHt (*arrfully polished, so that the upward flow of the lines from 
Ihior lo apex is nowhere interrupted. This simplicity, this fusion 
of wall and roof, makes a powerful impression. " The artificial 
H\m'{\ proiluees the effect of a natural vault, simply from its 
pioportionH, adjustment, and texture," Siiys Professor Adler.^ 

'I'he mUmio layers become thinner towards the top, and from 
the thinl layiM' npwanls are to be seen small and large holes 
I'o^Miluiiv dlNtrihuted, some of them with bronze nails still fixed 
into thent. l-ar^t^ holes, produced by two borings close together, 
^\x^^ in Im Hoen, atTtuxlin^ to Dr. Dorpfeld's latest examination, over 
the ihinl. fourth, and fifth layers, close on the joint, at intervals 
of il t'uut Ki inehes to 4 feet, while small holes occur in the 
niiildlu of the (IFth course, between the sixth and seventh courses, 
and so on with the other courses, up to the seventeenth, at hori- 
zouIhI intervals of about 32 inches. Higher up nothing can now 

^ IVoface to IVryiw, p. xxxix. 
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9 clearly distinguished. A fixed auheme canuot as yet be made 
: but it seems certain, at any rate, that the holes did not serve 
b fasten metal plates, with which it was at one time thought the 
4iole room had been cased. Had this supposition been correct, 
1 row of holes running one above the other, and serving to 
JBten the extremities of the plates, would have beeu found near 
a door-frame, where the plates terminated. But this is not the 
:, and Dr. Dorpfeld is doubtless correct in his conjecture that 
; as in the so-called " Treasury of Minyas " at Orchomenos 
Dronze rosettes in groups of five ,-,- . were distributed in the 
vault, so also at Myceufce the dome was decorated by larger and 
smaller ornaments, arranged according to a fixed pattern. 

A side door, with a similar framing to that of the chief 
tatrance, and relieved like it by a triangular space, led from the 
rge domelike structure into a chamber cut in the rock. Many 
: remain to show that this chamber was not originally 
; as rough as it is now. Lord Elgin's engineer saw on the 
ills remains of a nibble masonry, which, as at Orchomenos, 
Duld be revetted with sculptured slabs. An important indica- 
lon of this is afforded by small pieces of alabaster slabs said to 
bve been found in the Treasury of Atreus, and now scattered 
Wut in the Museums of Athens, London, Munich, aud Berlin, 

In Orchomenos, the exquisite slate ceiling of which an 
istratioQ is given further on (Fig, 290) was found in a chamber 
esponding to the one under consideration. In the centre 
! the MyceUEEan chamber there is an almost circular depres- 
3 feet in diameter and 2 feet in depth, cut into the 
rocky ground. In spite of its unusual shape, we must recc^ise 
in it the actual site of the grave. The interpretation of these 
buildings as " treasuries " and not tombs was never quite satis- 
factory, and has been completely disproved since the excavatione 
at Menidi, near Athens, in 1879 yielded a similar structure, 
within which were found six corpses lying undisturbed with all 
leir ornaments about them,' Besides, no prince would ever 
[ve kept his treasures outside the walls of his citadeL How- 
', the rich mode of burial of tijat period might well induce 
the fortunate discoverers the belief that some powerfnl 
I had here deposited in safety his most valued possessions. 
Wliile the smaller chamber thus enclosed the actual grave, 
' liijhlot, Diis Kupptlgrnt iim Mr-niili. 
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and was probably never opened except to admit a new ootpae; 
the great vault in front of it was doubtless devoted to the cah of 
the dead It was and remained easily accessible ; the lidi li^ada 
and the expensively built approach conclusively show thttfc As 
entrance to the vault was not blocked up after the leoeptioa of IImi 
bodies. This entrance was only closed up, after the deMilioB 
of the citadel, by a deposit of earth brought down by the niii. of 
centuries. 

On the same slope of the hill there lies, farther to the noil^ 
facing obliquely towards the Lions' Gate, a second bee-hive tamb^ 
not much inferior in size ; it was excavated by Mrs. Schlieaami^ 
and is generally named after her (Fig. 140). UnfortaiiaftB^, 
only the central part of the building has been cleared down to 
the ground ; but even so it enables us in many points to sopffe- 
ment our previous obsen^ations on the structure of these toiBh& 
The best and completest description of this building, and of tta 
other tholoi, is due to Professor Adler.^ On the supporting 8M 
walls of the approach several covering-stones have been 
served, which project somewhat beyond the walls ; they give VB 
a further proof that this approach was never meant to be blocked 
up. The facade was richly constnicted with various kinds of 
Btone. The half-columns are of dark greeu alabaster, and have 
Doric flutings ; as the impressions left in the walls show, they 
thickened towards the top. Unfortunately none of their capitals 
have been found. They carried a projecting slab of bluish-grey 
marble, on which little circular discs are carved in relief. They 
can only represent, as already remarked in connection with the 
relief of tlie lions, the ends of the round wooden beams which 
formed tlie roof. Thus, wliat in wood architecture were structural 
elements are transformed here into features which are merely 
ornamental. The outer door-lintel is of leek-green marble. The 
relieving triangle above it was closed on the outside by thick 
slabs of red marble ; inside it is still completely walled up by 
rows of flat square slabs, a strong proof that the triangular space 
was never used as a window. The upper breadth of the door is 
about 7 feet 1 1 inches ; it is thus only 2 inches narrower than 
in the Treasury of Atreus. The whole lintel consists of three 
slabs, in the centre one of which the pivot-holes of the folding- 
doors are visible. The innermost block nms far into the wall 

* Preface to Tiryns, pp. xxix.-xliv. 
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I on both siiles, and joius a atone course of the same height, run- 
I aiug right through ; while in the remaining courses the blocks are 
I very much lower, and are cut almost like Blabs. The upper 
r courses have fallen in. On the walla no nail -holes for bronze 
decorations have been found. Moreover, this tomb has no side 
chamber. 

Four other bee-luve tombs lie, still unexcovated, on the western 
r and north-western slope of the city hill. In all of them the vault 
I has fallen in, and only the upper portion of the facade shows 
I eIkivc the ground. Duriny the Greek excavations of the year 
I 1888 another of these tombs, bringing up their number at 
[ MycenEe to seven, was found among a quantity of small, miserable 
I graves, which, in contrast to the royal mausoleums, undoubtedly 
I represent the graves of the people. These tombs will be described 
\ further on. 

Besides those at Mycense we know of only five other tholos 
tltructures on Greek soil. Three have already been mentioned iu 
tthis and the preceding chapter; they are those of Menidi in 
I Attica, of Orchomenos in Bowtia, and of Pharis near Auiyclie in 
I Laconia. The fourth is at the Heraion near Argos, 2^ miles 
I south of Mycence, and the fifth and last is at Volo in Thessaly. 
lAll five have now been excavated; and we see in all of them 
I the architecture of the Mycenaean tombs, although somewhat less 
I elaborated Moreover, the objects found all bear the impress of 
that stage of civilisation which we are accustomed to call 
Mycensean. Thus we have, in the shape of these remarkable 
burial structures, a characteristic belonging exclusively to that 
highly developed period. Professor Adler traces the shape liack 
to Phrygia, where, according to Vitru^'iufl, the inhabitants 
of the ^•aUey3 lived in similar underground chambers. They 
erected these, it appears, by " excavating a pit on a hill, and 
setting op posts over it in a conical form. These posts they 
bound together at the top. then covered them with reeds and 

Ifamshwood, and finally pt1e<l over them the greatest heap of earth 
they could bear; the entrance was made by cutting a passage 
from outside. Such dwellings are very warm in winter and very 
cool in summer." 
The analog;}' is certainly significanL Men in all ages have 
Jiuhioned the dwellings of the dead in accordance with those of 
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generation has sought a new home and a new pattern for its 
houses, the habitations of the dead are still constructed in 
ancestral fashion. 

3. The Shaft-Graves 

Only a few steps from the Gate of the lions, on the right of 
the way leading to the upper citadel, is a circular space enclosed 
by upright slabs; within it, in the year 1876, Dr. Schliemann 
discovered the celebrated graves with their astounding wealth of 
gold. He himself opened five of them within a few months, 
and a sixth one was found immediately after his departure. His 
excavations at that time were almost entirely confined to this 
spot. The trial shafts which he sank in all parts of the citadel 
showed that here the greatest depth of (Ubris had accumulated, so 
it seemed probable that the undermost layers would be in a good 
state of preservation. 

Fortune favoured Dr. Schliemann from the beginning. At a 
distance of 40 feet from the Lions' Gate he dug a trench 113 
feet square, which thus almost exactly covered the circle of the 
graves. The first stelai were discovered after only a few days, 
and in the following weeks treasure after treasure was revealed 
in the depths. 

The diameter of the circle is about 87 feet; and the ground 
enclosed by the circle had been levelled. The precinct wall 
is formed by two rows of vertical slabs about 3 feet distant 
from one another, and connected at the top by horizontal slabs. 
The intervening space was not originally left hollow, as it is 
now, ])ut there are signs that it was filled up with small stones 
and eartli, and the slabs, which are now the only remaining 
portion of tlie stnicture, were originally the mere outward revet- 
ment of a massive wall (Fig. 141). At the point nearest to the 
Lions' Gate there is an entrance of rather more than 6 feet 
clear width ; its sides stand out like broad door-posts on each 
side of the precinct wall, and are constructed in the same way. 
The eastern portion of the ring rests directly on the rock ; its 
west side, on the other hand, where the hill falls away abruptly, 
stands on a scarped Cyclopean wall as much as 13 feet high. 
The slabs on the east side are about 3 feet high ; those on the 
west side, on the supporting wall, about 5 feet. The portion 
resting on the higher ground is the best preserved, though it 
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bj' no nieaus perfect. The pressure of the debris waBlied 

iwii from above has caused the upright slabs to slope iuwards, 

id the liorizoiital coveiiug slabs to fall down. Dr. Schliemann 

msidered the upright slabs to have had this inclination from the 

it. and thought the ring formed a continuous bench ; accord- 

Lgly he interpreted tlie whole enclosure to be the agora of 

Mycenae, the place where its citizens assembled for council or 

fur judgment This view, however, is contradicted in the first 

place by the fact that the slalis are much too high for seats ; 

tiiey are 3 to 5 feet instead of the average height of 18 

icfaes. Moreover, they once certainly stood upright, for the 

both of the vertical and of the horizontal slabs are 

at right angles. And finally, as we shall see later on, the 

itadel of Myceuge had not, like later Greek cities, a separate 

nu, but it merely contained the dwelling of the kings, with all 

belonged to it, just like the fortress of King Alkinooa in 

the Od^sset/,^ who, when he wished to gather his folk together, goes 

down ■' to the assembly place of the Pha^cians, which they had 

established Jiai-d by the ships," 

Consectueutly, since no vestige of any single ancient building 
has been discovered on the level of the ring of slabs, a fact all 
the more remarkable as all the other parts of the citadel are 
strewn vnth ruins of buildings, the ring can only have been 
erected in some relation to the graves lying below it. It has 
already been stated that its level on the west is very considei-ably 
above that of the natural rock, while on the east the two levels 
coincide. The gi-aves, however, do not lie in the layer of earth, 
helping to form the level of the ring, but they are all imder it, 
hewn in the rock. In what relation of time, then, do the graves 
and the circle of slabs stand to one another? Were lliey planned 
at the same time, so that the graves were arranged with reference 
to the ring, or did the ring only come into existence later ? 

It is self-evident that the great filling up and levelling of the 
ring must have been simultaneous with the erection of the ring 
of slabs. It is impossible to understand why the enclosure was 
raised on the west by a great foundation wall, unless the surface 
;hin the ring was levelled up in proportion. The rough 
inry of that wall is a proof that it was never intended to be 
On the other hand, had this filling up of earth existed 
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from the first, then, at each new burial, some 13 feet of earth 
would have had to be tamed up, a thing altogether improbaUe. 
Furthermore, the enclosing ring, as is shown in the plan, cuts a 
comer off each of the graves Y and YI, which would not have 
been the case had it with its foundation waU been older than 
the graves. 

The point at issue has been finally decided by the finds 
yielded by the layer of earth under discussion. Dr. Schliemann 
found in it an altar and a number of most interesting stelau The 
depth of these remains below the ring is exactly fixed by his 
observations. At the beginning of the excavations there still lay 
above the layer forming the level of the ring of slabs a further 
layer of the dSris washed down from the terrace above : this last 
layer was as much as 3*50 metres deep. ''The altar," says Dr. 
Schliemann, " was precisely over the centre of the fourth tomb " — 
it consisted of " an almost circular mass of Cyclopean masonry, 
with a large round opening in the form of a well " (see Fig. 142) ; 
it was 4 feet high, and measured 7 feet from north to south, and 
5^ feet from east to west^ 

The size of this structure, the fact that it is built of masonry 
and not formed by a single stone, and the round hole in the 
centre, vividly remind us of the small stone structure in the court 
of tlie palace at Tiryns. Dr. Schliemann is no doubt right in 
recognising it as an altar. It was found "20 feet below the 
former surface of tlie mount." This surface, as already stated, 
rose in its highest portions to 3*50 metres, or about 12 feet above 
the level of the ring of slabs. Deducting these 12 feet the altar 
was still at least 8 feet below the ring of slabs. In the same 

^ Dr. Schliemann and M. Stamatakis, who superintended the excavations for the 
Greek Government, and who arranged the Mycemean collection at Athens, differ 
from one another in the numbering of the graves. Dr. Schliemann calls the grave 
which was first recognised as such by its upper edge, the first, while M. Stamatakis 
calls it the fifth, because its excavation was interrupted, and its contents were only 
obtained after the other four graves had been emptied. Although one numbering is 
just as good as the other, it seems more convenient to follow that of M. Stamatakis, 
which is adopted in the Athenian Museum and in most areha*ological works (for 
instance, by Furtwangler and Loschcke, ^f^/k, Thongcf.) The correspondence of 
the numbers is as follows : — 

Our grave I is Dr. Schliemann's grave II. 

>» '■^ >» >» »» * • 

V T 

No8. Ill, IV, and YI are the same as Dr. Schliemann's. 
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' wt) can reckon the height of the altar ahove the grave. 

Kordiiig to Dr. Schliemann the hottoin of the grave was "33 

L below the foi-mer surface of the mount " ; so that the altar 

t a depth of 20 feet lay 13 feet ahove the grave. As 

Bie sides of the grave were about 1 feet high, there woulil thus 

B left between tliem and the altar an interval of 3 feet. 

These numbers show that close above the graves a cultus of 
e dead had already been established ; and that tliis cultns was 
b merely temporary is proved by the stelai, which were set up 
t lasting memorials of the dead. Dr. Schliemann gives 4 feet 
3 uniform depth at which they were found. The apjmrent 
jcrepancy between this measurement and the depth at which 



i altar lay, disappeai-s when we remember that the stelai were 
most all found farther to tlie north, where the bill rises and 
B layer of d^brla was thinner. It seems certain, therefore, that 
Q slope of the original rock itself had been for a long period of 
i the seat of a cultus of the dead. Later on all traces of it 
J concealed by a great layer of earth, and the upper surface 
9 thoroughly levelled. 

The graves are c\it vertically into the rock ; the upper 

rtion of the sides has generally crumbled away, but graves I 

I V show that the sides were from 10 to 16 feet high. The 

DOS of the graves are all horizontal, but they lie at difierent 

I, according tii the position of the grave on the slope. The 

1 of each grave is rectangular, but varies considerably in size, 

, the .smallest, it measures 'J feet hy 10 ; in the biggest, IV, 
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it measurea 16 feet by 22 ; accordingly, we find that the former 
contained only one corpse, the latter fiva 

The interior arrangement of the graves. Dr. Schliemann tells 
us, was as follows. The sides were lined with a wall of small 
quany-stones and day, which has been preserved up to different 
heights; in the fifth grave it still reaches 7 feet 8 inches. 
Several slate slabs were leaning against this wall; others were 
lying cross -ways or slanting over the bodies. Dr. Schliemann 
saw in them the revetment of the clay walls. 

The bodies themselves were embedded in a layer of small 
river- pebbles, surrounded with a wealth of ornaments, utensils, 
and arms, and covered over with a layer of fine clay. On 
the side walls Dr. Schliemann noticed places blackened by smoke, 
and concluded from this, and from the presence of some ashes 
and much unconsumed wood, that the dead had been cremated 
within the tomb. Immediately over the small pebbles, which he 
thought 8erve<l as a sort of ventilator, he maintained that a 
funeral pyro was erected, and that the bodies were burnt upon it. 

As, however, in the excavations, portions of the bodies were 
(liHCoViM'od in a muiinnified condition, and as the utensils had 
tint HttdrnMl (it all, and oven many fragments of wood were quite 
uiitduclicd by (ln«. hit aNMunicd tliat only a small fire was lit, so to 
H|MMik, pro formtt, \\\\\v\\ wan not strong enough to consume the 
boiliim or tlinir iMnii|inH«nt.* The space above the bodies was in 
all tlin ^nivnH llllml with thhrU; and as there were no vestiges 
of a fniiiinr artifliiul rhmiiij^ of tlii3 tomb, Dr. Schliemann thought 
it had luMin lilorkiMl up ininuMliaUOy after burial. He naturally 
nhrank fi't»Mi tlin nntinu that tho ^mves could be reopened to 
admit IVumIi n»i|mnH. Wht^n ho considered that it would be 
niujcmMaiy to v\nm tlio ^^•ivu after the first burial, and impossible 
to reojKUi it horaUHo c»f tlm method by which it was blocked up, 
he gradually iMicanui iH»nvinced that the corpses in each grave 
must havo been lairit^l Hinmltaneously. From " the identity of 
the mcxle of burial in all the tombs, the similar style and decora- 
tion of the ornamontH," he further concluded that there was no 
interval between the burials, but that the whole group of graves 
were the result of a burial en viasse. The rich offerings proved 
the high estate of the dead ; and certain unmistakable signs of 
disorder, the position of one body whose head was squeezed down 

^ See MymuB^ p. 165 »eq. 






on to tfae breast, and gimitar obsen'adons, were all proofs of a 
hurried and careless boriaL Dr. Schliemann accordingly Uioaglit 
he might safely conclude be had discovered the graves of 
Againerunon aiid his companions. The well-known tradition of 
the tragic fat« of the leader of the Greek host, who at his return 
from the Trojan War finds wife and throne in possesion of 
another, and is treacherously murdered by his enemy, seemed to 
explain exactly tiie mingled si^-ns of wealth and haste in these 
graves. Further, there was the remarkable coincidence of the 
testimony of Paasanias, who saw in Myceme the five graves of 
Agamemnon and his companions, and says expressly that they 
were within the walls. 

Br. Schliemann, in the little work' which gives an account 
of his first researches, bad as early as 1869 expressed bis 
opinion that those "walla" of Pausanias did not refer, as had hither- 
been supposed, to the enclosure of the lower city, but to the 
trtification wall of the citadel. He undertook his excavations at 
[ycenje solely with the object of discovering the five graves 
inentioned by Pausnuias. When during the first months of the 
work five graves, apparently belonging to a simultaneou.'i burial, 
came to light, revealing a wealth and splendour such as could 
only have been displayed by a kingly race, Ur. SchUemann's 
interpretation of the ancient passage seemed indeed to receive a 
dazzling confirmation. Critical German philologists might smile 
tlie notion that Agamemnon had been found bodily with sword 
" sceptre, but the world at large accepted ilie discovery with aa 
ithuaiasm which found a lasting monument in Jlr. Gladstone's 
to Dr. Schliemann's Myetna. 
In order to be able to form an independent opinion on this 
tint, we must subject the arguments on which Dr. Schliemann 
Ids bis hypotfaesis to a close investigation. They fall under 
heads — the manner of the burial, and the passage in 



Xo one has ever actually admitted with Dr. Schliemann the 

tnultaneous interment of the bodies. Yet every one believed 

Ht the graves had been blocked up after the burial, and also 

admitted that a fre<iuciit reopening was improbable, especially as 

Dr. Schliemann thought the later disturbance and partial plouder- 

ing of one crpse had left its traces. Only a short wliile ago Dr. 

* ArrhaiA. Fanekaayrji. Rhaia, drr Iklupotinf* h. Troja, l^«9. 
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S the poBtiaB. at tfcc tne of exontiB^^ar tbB ii 
I witk whiefa De. SchHrwan Ibnn^ de « 
gtBTolMd bea>FeTeStad.«ad«bahefacud Actoaeaf tl 
iccniljr CdwhI «b a bo^, h bMsme ^nn to him tb>t Aft 
dnotdCT is the gnns was not the eeaah ef a hastf banal, bvfc cf 
the Mliog to of a nml' «r lid famed by- Utoae alabfi. The p t a aeooe 
of the maav wdl-preaencd pMces of wood was now exptaloed ; 




113.— OrifES •ru:)(o of the BeaH-od (amr cl'oat 3 ; lO^. 

ULTfTM llio grave lay one or two strong beanie which carried the 
hU'im ; when the beams rotted the lid fell io, and the gn.-«t«r put 
of the slatm JQBt Klipped dowu against the wall, aud remained there 
iu an erect pcwitioti ; but some of them also fell on the hodies. 
Theo the whole fi[iace got filled up with the earth which had 
covered lli« lid of the ^ave, and which probably already rose to 
Uio level of the ring of slalis. Xext, on closer inspeeliou the 
hronzc caaingii with which the ends of the beams had been shod 
were discovered in tlie uuseum among the fiuds from the tliiid 
grwre. These are what Br. Scbliemann calls " four little boxes 
of ktout abecl oopi^r " ; one of them is shou'n in Fig. 143. Each is 
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10 inches long, 5 inches high, and 4^ inches broad, and is filled 
with wood in fair preservation, which was fastened all round by 
a number of strong copper nails. 

The side plates are not soldered, but hammered together. 
Dr. Schliemann found no other explanation for these boxes, 
than that they "served as head pillows for the dead, and 
perhaps also for the living," just as pillows of marble or alabaster 
have been found in Egyptian tombs. However, he expressly adds 
that not one of the would-be pillows was found under a head. 
It is scarcely necessary to argue in support of the new explanation 
of these objects. The fragments of wood fastened by such a 
number of nails can only be explained on the supposition that 
a beam end filled the hollow space. 

The fact that these casings have only been found in the third 
grave accords with the whole stately furnishing of this grave. 
Here were found the richest offerings to the dead ; here too the 
style of ornamentation was most developed ; consequently more 
care was also bestowed on the closing of this grave. As four 
beam casings have been preserved, there must have been two 
beams lying across the grave. The walls built against the sides 
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were in all probability destined to carry the beams. All these 
facts tend to show that the main point in the conception hitherto 
formed of the Mycenaean mode of burial is erroneous. The 
graves were not filled up immediately after the interment of 
all the bodies or of each single body, but were carefully closed 
with slabs in such a manner that a high cavity remained within. 
The layer of clay which Dr. Schliemann found over the bodies 
was washed down, as Dr. Dorpfeld has already remarked, by the 

M 
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moisture trickling down through the earth. The beam -ends 
lying deep below show that there waa as yet no deposit of d^tris 
when the lid gave way. Eveiything that lay above the layer 
of day must have fallen when the roof collapsed. The dAris 
consisted of a mass of thick day interspersed with bone implements 
and potsherds ; partly also, as Dr. Schliemann repeatedly states, it 
was " mixed with natural earth, brought there from some other 
place " : indeed, the first grave seems to have been completdy filled 
with the unmixed eartL This confirms the conjecture hazarded 
above, that at the time when the graves fell in, the ring of slabs with 
its great filling of earth already existed. Accordingly, the final 
dosing of the graves and the levelling of the ring form the limits 
within which the objects found in the accumulated cUbris 
must be dated. Dr. Schliemann's conjecture of a hurried and 
irreverent burial, one of the main supports of his Agamemnon 
theory, also proves unfounded, since the disorder in the grave, 
the displacement and compression of the corpses, were all 
caused by the fall of the lids. His further assumption of a 
simultaneous interment of all these bodies is equally basdess ; 
for, as the graves were simply closed with slabs just like our 
modern family vaults, a new burial could take place without any 
(Ufiiculty. When we come to the separate finds of each grave, 
we shall «(ive special attention to the question whether, from a 
consideration of the furniture of the graves, a difference in 
date can be made out between the several graves, or even 
between the several bodies in one and the same grave. Un- 
fortunately we cannot yet decide positively whether the bodies 
were burnt within the grave or not. A few heaps of a grey 
pulverised substance now in the Athenian Museum certainly 
appear to be ashes. Ashes have also been found in analogous 
graves at the Heraion, as well as at Spata and A^olo. But in all these 
cases the bodies do not seem to have been burnt. In his description 
of the graves on the slope of the Palamidi near Nauplia, Dr. 
Lolling expressly remarks " that the dead have been buried there 
intact, and cremation of the bodies is not to be thought of." ^ 
However, in these very graves unmistakable traces of fire have 
been found on two vases, and " between these two vases, on the 
narrow empty spaces near the heads of the dead, lay a few thinly 

^ Atlten. Mitth. v. pp. 154, 155. See also Kohler, J)as Kuppelgrab vmi 
Menidi, p. 55. 



1 bones of sheep or of goats, and similar bones were also 
singly over the place where the bodies had lain. These 
f animals and the two vases evidently came from sacrifices 
I to the dead, and had been placed in the grave with the 
■pses." 
In the same way. at Mycenie also, offerings may have been 
(umt at the tomb and their remains afterwards scattered in the 
But since here, as at N^auplia. the skeletons have been 
bund mtact, in some cases even vrith mummiiied tiesh and 
Mrtions of skin still adhering to them, we must assume that in 
s case also tlie bodies were merely buried and not burnt. We 
beed not wonder at meetuig with a mode of burial differing from 
i custom, universal in Homer, of burning the dead ; for among 
She later Greeks there still lived on the tradition of lui original 
rial by interment. Herodotos. Pausanias, and Plutarch all 
•imagine the mortal remains of Pelops,' of Theseus,' and of 
Protesilaos* and Orestes* not as mere ashes, but as whole 
skeletons. 

We now come to the last and most important aigumenl in 
Schliemanu's theory — to the qtiestiou whether the graves 
yhich he has discovered are really the same which Pausanias 
|tw and described as those of Agamemnon and liis followers, 
. which the popular tradition of his time ascribed to those 



This question can now be clearly answered by tlio help of 

I researches mentioned above. The passage in Pauaamas's 

wiptiou of Mycenaj nins as follows (ii. 16, 5-7): "Some 

mains of the circuit wall are still to lie seen, and the gate 

hvhich has lions over it. These were built, they say, by tlie 

tjyclopes, who made the wall at Tiryns for Proitos, Among the 

at Myceuie is the fountain called Perseia, and some 

Klbterrauean buildings belonging to Atreus and his children, 

ijrbere their treasures were kept There is the tomb of Atreus, 

tod of those whom Aigisthos slew at the banquet, on their return 

rom Ilinn with Agamemnon. Kassandra's tomb is there, but its 

ftithenticity is denied by the Liicedaimonians of Amyklte.* 

%ere is also the tomb of Agamemnon, and that of EurjTuedon 

3, .'.. 6. » nut. Thti. Sa. ' Herod, il. 120. * HetoJ. i. 87. 88. 
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the charioteer, and the joint tomb of Teledamos and Pelops, the 
twin children of Kassandra, whom Aigisthos slew with their 
parents while still mere babes ... for Orestes gave her (Elektra) 
in marriage to Pylades. Hellanikos adds that Medon and Strophios 
were the children of I'ylades and Elektra. Klytemnestra and 
Aigisthos were buried a little way outside the wall, for they were 
not thought worthy to be within, where Agamemnon lay and those 
who fell with him." 

We must first consider how many graves Pausanias really 
saw. "The. people of Amyklse deny the authenticity of the 
grave of Kassandra," but this only means that Amyklse itself 
claimed to possess the genuine grave of Kassandra, and therefore 
would not accept the one shown at Mycense. In any case, how- 
ever, the grave of Kassandra was shown at Mycenae, and Professor 
Adler is incorrect in leaving it out of his enumeration of the 
graves. Dr. Schliemann, on the other hand, is not any more 
justified in disposing of the grave of Atreus as though it never 
existed. Both make Pausanias mention five graves, whereas he 
undoubtedly names six, those of (1) Atreus, (2) Kassandra, (3) 
Agamemnon, (4) Eurymedon, (5) Teledamos and Pelops, (6) 
Elektra. However, as a sixtli grave in addition to the former 
five has been discovered since the close of Dr. Schliemann's 
excavations, the number of the graves seen l)y Pausanias, and 
that of the graves preserved to this day, agree just as well as 
before. It is well known that Dr. Schliemann understood from 
the passage in Pausanias that the graves were mthin the citadel 
walls. The walls within which Agamemnon and his followers 
were buried, but which might not contain the graves of the 
adulterous Klytemnestra and her paramoui*, are, Dr. Schliemann 
maintains, the same walls whose ruins and gates have been 
described at the beginning of the chapter. 

This interpretation, though quite possible in itself, was not 
accepted by scholai*s simply because burial within the citadel 
wall seemed quite incredible. But there are other objections. 
For instance, it is scarcely conceivable that, after the citadel had 
lain deserted and in ruins since the year 4 08 h.c., there should 
in the age of the Antonines be any external traces of the exact 
situation and number of the shaft-graves or even any knowledge 
of their existence. No stelai or former memorials of a burial or 
of a ctiltics of the dead have been found in the upper level of the 
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ing of slalis, which, failing a more liefiuile Jiile, must at any mle 
ive been erected in the " Mycensean " period. 
Moreover, the ring has heeti so exjwsed to constant accnnmla- 
ions washed down from the overhanging teiracea above it, that 
linly not one stone of it can have been visible in the time of 
JfanBaniaa. Dr. Schliemann has rightly concluded from a few finds 
I the summit of the citadel that the city was again iuhabitett 
r a short while in Hellenistic times ; he found specimens of 
)od Greek work, separated by a thick layer of dihria from the 
Mmalns of the great epoch long gone by. He himself argues 
rom this fact with respect to the " Agora," i.e. the ring of slabs. 
Qiat Euripides, who he believes had personal knowledge of the 
' site, must have visited it in his youth soon after the capture of 
the city by the Argives, for later, towards the year 400 B.C., the 
accumulation of dibris would already have been too considerable. 

I If Euripides was only just in time to get a glimpse of the 
lieaowiied site, the unfortunate Pausanias must have arrived 
Considerably too late, 
i The notion that Pausanias could see with his own eyes either 
ithe pit-graves or their circular precinct is therefore absolutely out 
lef the question. It has, however, been hinted that he here 
employed a metliod suspected in many of his descriptions, and 
epoke of things which he did not personally see, hut the accounts 
of which he borrowed from older literary sources. Dr. Belger 
attempts to explain the mention of the Agamemnon graves in 
this manner.^ He considers the informant of Pausanias to have 
been Hellanikos, who was a predecessor of Herodotos and who 
[ might well have visited Mycente before its destruction and seen the 
But the description of Mycenie by Pausanias hears the 
of personal knowledge. The few points he mentions, the 
[brtificatioQ walls, the gate, fountain, and treasuries must have 
visible then as they were up to the time of Dr. 
iliemann's excavations. Dr. Belger himself cannot rid himself 
? the supposition that Pausanias visited Mycenae and described 
^1 these things from his own experience. He can only support 
i theory of the literary sources for the mention of the grave by 
somewhat curious notion that Pausanias, owing to some 
cident, did nrit iienetrate to the interior of the citadel, and so 
rhen he got home filled up the gap in his Itook of travels from 
' Bi'lgtT. B'Uf'Hf i»r KniiilT'f d. nri<vh. Kuppeljrdber. 
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the contenu of his librarv. This explanation is so artificial 
and incredible that the whole theory may well fall to the gronnd 
along with iL 

But where did Pausanias see his graves, if not in the citadel 
within the precinct of slabs ? Many maintain that he saw them 
in the lower city, and meant by them the bee-hive buildings, 
which were at all times the most prominent monuments on the 
soil of the ancient city, and to which popular tradition would 
be most likelv to attach the names of its ancient heroes. This 
interpretation is. however, also open to doubt Besides the Lions' 
Gate and the spring. Pausanias saw at Mycenae firstly treasuries 
and secondly graves. From his description of Orchomenos it is 
clear that by a treasury he means a bee-hive building. He 
mentions there the treasure-house of Minvas, and describes as 
sucli tlie '* tholos ** which I^r. Schliemann excavated in the year 
1S81. *• Minvas." says Pausanias, " had such great revenues that 
he surpassetl in wealth all that were before liim ; he was the 
first we know of who built a treasurv for his riches." And 
furtlier* ** the treasurj- of Minyas is a mangel surpassed by none, 
either in Greece or in anv other countrv, and is built as follows. 
It is i>f stiMio, and rises fp.^m a circular base to a blunt conical 
point. I'f wliioh the t«^piiiost stone is said to act as a keystone to 
the whole struct are/' 

Thore ean be no d«nil>t that when Pausanias savs he saw in 
Mvoena- " unden:r^»un»l treasuries. ' he means tholos building. 
lUit wheiv were his irraves I Professor Adler and Dr. Dorpfeld are 
both of opinion that he also s;iw these in the tholoi of which he 
ev>nsiiieivil the bii; vaulted nvm to l>e the treasurv", and the small 
sivle-ehanilvr the Lrrave. It is also conceivable that the two bee- 
hive ti>nibs on the slope of the city hill, which were probably then 
a-^ nv>w the onlv accessiMe ones nianielv. the one excavated bv 
Mi's. Schliemann. and the so-called treasurv t»f Atreus), were 
j»oint-^l out to him as tiie "treasuries of Atreus and his sons," 
hut that the r^uuainim: huiKlinj^s. which were filled up and 
invhahly only marked l»y tlie tumulus which they formed, passed 
as mere unives. Wliich exactlv of the manv ujraves still extant 
there weiv pointed out as the six of Agamemnon and his com- 
inmions. and which as tliose of Klytenmestra and Aigisthos, which 
weri* ivjnued to lie Ivvond the circuit walls, cannot be proved. 

' Tjius, ix. as, -. 



The exact line of tlie walls is also uncertain. The fortifications 
of the lower city ai'e so badly preserved, that their couise in the 
west cannot be made out. Perhaps they took a gi'eat bend 
towai'da the Kokoretza, perhaps also the wall had disappeared long 
before the days of Pauaanias, and lie only assnmed its former 
existence on the outermost limit of the ruins of the settlement. 

At any rate, one important result has been arrived at — the 
pit-gravea on the citadel ai'e not those which were shown to 
Pausanias aa the graves of Agamemnon and his companions. 
This, however, does not dispose of the further question whether 
these' graves are in any way connected with Agamemnon. Aa 
the pit-graves got blocked up and gradually sank into oblivion, 
the popular belief found no other monuments to which to attach 
the names of the great heroes, except the tholos buildings 
which have outlasted all their surroundings in the lower city. 
Thus this later attribution may very possibly be erroneous, and 
perhaps one ought to connect the name of the great leader rather 
with the older and simpler burial-ground than with those later 

I and more splendid structures. 
[ These are points, however, which can only be discussed in 
lelation to other questions. 
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The stelai found above the graves are of a porous grey-brown 
limestone; their average dimension is a lieigbt of 5 feet to a breadth 
of 3 feet 3 inches. Some of them are adorned with representations 
in low relief. The others are simply polished stone slabs. Hither- 
to, owing to the presence both of sculptured and unsculptured 
alclai. it has been supposed that these grave memorials belonged 
I to different periods- — that the ruder unsculptured ones were the 
krliest, and were afterwards replaced by sculptured slabs. This 
Hew, however, does not hold good on a closer inspection of the 
Dr. Schliemann saya that he found, close to almost every 
(Ve, at a depth of from 1 to 3 feet 1)elow the slabs still 
mding, unsculptured slabs in various positions, lying sometimes 
irisontally, sometimes obliquely. Near to graves II and V the 
mding slabs were carved in relief: in tliis case the slabs lying 
meath might well have been the predecessors of the sculptured 
But the circuni.stances are differeut in the case of graves 
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I and III. The stdai that stood over them were unseulpiured, 
and yet the same plain slabs were found beneath them as in 
graves II and V. Dr. Schliemann describes the find of slabs 
above the third grave as follows : " The two unscolptured tomb- 
stones were extremely well fastened with horizontal square slabs, 
so that they could not be got out without great effort Two feet 
below them I found two large slabs in the form of stelai lying 
horizontally. At a depth of 5 feet lower I brought to light 
three more slabs, the one lying, the other two standing." ^ 

After Dr. Dorpfeld's new theory as to the method by which 
the graves were closed, we can no longer look upon all these stones 
as former grave stelai, but may consider those which lay deep 
down as portions of the lid. We shall then find that a different 
explanation of the relation between sculptured and unsculptured 
stelai easily suggests itself from a closer inspection of the manner 
in which the stelai lay when excavated. 

Dr. Schliemann found the first three sculptured stelai over the 
grave V. All three were standing upright in one line, about 1 
or 1^ foot apart, with their sculptured side turned to the west In 
the same line, and 10 feet farther south, a fourth sculptured stele 
was found over the second grave. Again, in the same line, and 
at a distance of only 1^ foot from the last stele, was found the first 
unsculptured slab. As grave II only contained one body, it 
would only have one stele, i,c. the fourth sculptured one, so that 
the following unsculptured slab must belong to grave IV close 
by, otherwise no stele is mentioned as belonging to grave IV. 

We now pass to the remaining unsculptured slabs. Two of 
these Dr. Schliemann discovered 23 feet to the east of the three 
first sculptured stelai, that is, over grave I. And 40 feet farther 
south he found two more unsculptured slabs over grave III. All 
these were standing upright like the sculptured stehn, and had 
their face to the west 

To sum up ; — sculptured stelai were found over graves II and 
V, unsculptured over graves I, III, and IV. As we shall see 
later on, the contents of the graves show that men alone were 
buried in II and V, women alone in I. and III, and in grave 
IV both men and women. Accordingly everything seems to show 
that only the graves of the men were marked by sculptured slabs, 
with reliefs representing occupations which belong exclusively to 

^ Mycenas, p. 161. 
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now turn to tlie relief's of Llie sculptured sldai. The 
lat were found first and are also tlie best presen-ed (Figs. 
ll4o, 146, 147) show a figure-subjeot, tj-pjcal of the active life of 
Kthe dead man, with tlie addition of artistic combinations of spirals. 
WXn 145 and 146 the framed rectai^iilar upper portion of the 
^•^ele is divided into two fields by a horizontal fillet, In one relief 
tlie upper space, iu the other the lower, is utilised for tlie figure- 
mbject, and the remaining space is filled up with decoi-ations in 
ipirals. 

In all three examples the centre of the composition is a war 
r hunting chariot mounted by one man and drawn by a horse at 
all gallop. The chariot-box is apjiarently quite low, like that of 
9 chariots on I^ptian monuments, and seems to rest on a four- 
roked wheel. We must naturally suppose a second wheel on 
s other side, and probably two horses are intended, though only 
a can be seen, since a one-horsed chariot was unknown to the 
LDcients; besides in the hunting- scene on the gold ring given 
kIow (see Fig. 220). the chariot is unmistakably drawn by two 
IBoraes, 

Neither pole nor traces are represented in the relief, though 

1 each instance the reins passing through the mouth of the horse 

md held by the charioteer are clearly shown. The charioteer 

Tig. 146) is fully armed. On his right aide hangs a big sword ; 

^e blade is very broad at the hilt and ends in a sharp point. 

1 Fig. 145 we must identify the object fastened at the back of 

the charioteer's seat as a sword with round hilt. The blade is 

much curtailed owing to the lack of space. According to 

irinformation due to Dr. Puchsteiu's kindness, .shields are fastened 

1 tlie same way behind chariots iu some Hittite reliefs, not yet 

l^ubliahed, from Boghaskoj in Asia Minor and Sendjirlt in Syria. 

KWhen the chariot stood still the sword would hang down between 

Hie two wheels, but when the chariot is going at full speed, as 

lere, then the sword flies out behind. This observation might 

1 us to suppose that in Fig. 146 the sword is not buckled on 

J the man's waist, but hangs by the side of the chariot-box. But 

B that case the box would have to be much higher than we should 

lUppose from the analogous examples in 145 and 221. It is 

lore probable that the cliariot-box only reaches as far as the 
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division seen about iu a liue \Filli the back of tbe liorse, and that 
the curved line fartlier np, ending under the reins close to the 
man's chin, is either liis left shoulder, or, nnd this seems more 

likely, II ffveat round shield with which he is armed. 




The only relief clearly indicating the object of the expedition 
is the one given in Fig. 145. We see here, close in fiont of the 
horses, the figure of a, man ; the position of hi^ feet ahows na that 
he is facing the cliarioteer, and is apparently tiu'eateninj; him with 
a long spear. This, tlmn, is a battle-scene. 
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In Fig. 146 there is iilso tlie figure of a man m front of the 
liorse, only here lie is turned to the right ; in his left hand he holds 
up a sword, sliyhtly different in shape from the two kinds of swords 
. to us up to now. It ie broadest in the middle, and 
decreases in thickness both above and below. The right arm, 
like the left arm, is beut at the elbow and then raised up to tlie 
iiei^'ht of the shoulder. It is a mere accident that the hand 
iems to touch the head of the liorae ; it does not mean that the 
lan ia holding the horse, for the s\vift movement of the animal 
Sontitidicls any such notion. 

There is nothing to show whether the second man wishes to 
attack the charioteer or is merely running along as an escort ; 
jfcut the analogy of the preceding relief, as well as the raised 
[•word, leads us to look upon him as a foe rather than as a friend. 
The empty space above and under the horse, as well as 
Khind the warrior in the chariot, is filled with spirals. The 
most ancient art, like nature, is wont to feel a horror vacni. 

Un the third relief (Fig. 147) the charioteer seeins to be out 

punting. At any rate, ujukr the horses (a position which is 

Ijterhaps intended to imply "in front of" or "beside" them) there 

runs an ibex or some such creature, followed by an animal of 

^bout the same size. The pursuer, from the strength of its build, 

jecially about the hefid and neck, bears a strong resemblance 

|to a lion, but seems hitherto to have been taken for a dog. 

s view is haKlIy tenable. A glance at the various represent- 

tations of a stag pursued by a lion on the gold plates in Figs. 

tSGO, 261, immediately suggests that this is also the subject of 

n*ur steU. On the gold plates the hunted animal has tlie same 

Bjoms curving liackwards, With regard to the second animal, 

pihere ia absolutely no proof that dogs were employed in the chase 

bit that period, while running lions are a subject dear to the 

rtists of the Myceniean period. These two facts tend to confirm 

■us in our suspicion that the pursuer cannot be a dog. 

If we cau safely identify the animal as a lion, then the gold 
plates (Figs, 260, 261), which it should be noted came from the 
rave over which our side stood, leave no doubt whatsoever that 
We have in the group of two animals a motive common in the 
pfttt of the time, and utilised in the most various cases for mere 
lorative purposes. This, then, is an isolated scene, and Ima no 
wnnection with the driving-scene. If the artist wishtKl •■ 
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picture a hunt, he ought not to have represented at the same 
time the chase of the lion and the ibex, who are already 
sufficiently occupied with one another. It is much more 
probable that the group of animals on the stele is as complete in 
itself as are the compartments filled with spiral decorations in 
Figs. 145 and 146. Certainly the latter are separated from the 
main subject by a horizontal fillet, while in the third slab main 
and subordinate subjects are juxtaposed in the same compartment 
On the other hand, what remains of the framed compartment of Eig. 
147, even without the piece which has been broken off, is higher 
than the compartments in Figs. 145 and 146. Moreover, the 
addition of a second figure-subject, instead of mere linear decora- 
tion, corresponds to the greater artistic skill which has been 
expended on this relief. This is shown in its rich and elegant 
frame, as compared with the simple polished borders of the other 
slabs. 

After the solution of the lower scene, we shall naturally have 
to consider the upper one by itself, and must recognise in the 
charioteer a warrior starting for the battle. But where is the 
adversary represented on both the other reliefs, whose presence 
seems a necessary complement to the scene ? A figure can 
scarcely have been broken away in front of the horses, even had 
it been placed as high as it is in Fig. 145. For on the ground 
of the relief between the horses and the edge, on a piece that 
has not been sunk, there is a pattern which, like the one behind 
the chariot, must have run upwards in waved lines. Likewise, a 
portion of the surface below the horses has not been sunk and has 
been left rough; however shapeless it appears at first sight, a 
few lines betray the object with which it was left standing. The 
lower edge, shaped like two semicircles connected by a short 
horizontal line, corresponds exactly to the outline of the great 
double shield, so often represented on Mycenaean monuments. 
It may be clearly seen on the idols in Figs. 281 and 288, and on 
the dagger-blade in Fig. 227. The last-named example shows 
that a man could almost completely disappear behind such a 
shield. We next find that the shapeless mass has two projec- 
tions on its left edge, which are probably legs ; on the right side 
we see the head, which is thrust between the horns of the ibex. 
Only the upper edge is left quite straight and unfinished. All 
this proves, it seems, without a doubt that the artist intended to 
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represent a warrior fallen on his shield. If we have a front 
view instead of a aide view of the shield, it is only what we 
should expect from this primitive art. 

We thus liave on all the stelai a scene of haltle. The 
: between a mighty and distinguished warrior and a 
i hiimbler foe, whose overtlirow is foreshadowed bv the fact of his 




being on foot, a suggestion of ultimate defeat repeateilly employed 
on Egyptian monuments representing the warlike exploits of the 
^H'fbamoh. 

^^^^ The fourth and last of the well-preserved stelai has no figuro- 
^^Hhbject. Its surface is framed by a nariDw fillet, and divided 
^^^pto two vertical compartments by a broad tuner baud. Each of 
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loops ; it might be called a rounded maeander or wave-pattern. 
Of the other fragments found, only two are worthy of mention. 
One of these shows a man, and in front of him there is probably a 
horse's tail, so that here again we have a charioteer ; on the other 
are two galloping horses ; the space on the right is filled up, as 
in Fig. 146, with spirals. On all the other fragments only spiral 
ornaments have been preserved. 

The technique of the stelai and of all the fragments is peculiar. 
The figures and ornaments are not modelled, but always lie in 
the same plane with the edge of the slab. They resemble work 
cut out with the fret-saw and stuck on to a background. A 
simple incised line gives here and there indispensable inner 
markings. In technique, therefore, the ^elai are greatly behind 
the relief of the lions with its plastic modelling, and also much 
inferior to it in material, so that they must belong to a con- 
siderably earlier date. Their technique seems to be developed 
from the inlaid work seen on the dagger-blades from graves IV 
and V. 

5. The First and Third Graves 

The objects from the first and third graves are so closely 
analogous that they must be described together. The following is 
Dr. Schliemann's account of the discovery of the first grave : " At 
a depth of 15 feet below the level of the rock, or at 25 feet 
below the former surface of the ground as I found it when I 
began the excavations, I reached a layer of pebbles, below which 
I found at a distance of 3 feet from each other three human 
bodies, all with the head turned to the east and the feet to the west. 
They were only separated from the surface of the levelled rock 
by another layer of small stones, on which they were lying." ^ 
The most important objects found in the grave were three large 
diadems (Fig. 148) belongmg to these three bodies. All these 
are similar in shape and design, and consist of an oval gold plate 
20 inches long, decorated with a system of concentric bands and 
bosses in repaussd work. The centre line of the design is formed 
by bosses each surrounded by two concentric circles, and gradually 
diminishing in size on either side of the largest central boss ; the 
intervening spaces both on the upper and lower edge are in each 
case filled up with a smaller circle and boss. 

* Mycencc, p. 155. 




In addition to these large orna- 
te nta there were fouud in the 
ibauie grave a number of similar onia- 
lents of semi-oval shape, with designs 
latching those of the diadems. It 
Di'. Schlieuiann's opinion that 
of them went together to form 
le diadem (Fig. 150). Not only is 
is in itself unlikely, as tha join 
would then be exactly in the middle 
of the forehead, but the great number 
of the pieces renilers the theory alto- 
gether inadmissible. Twenty- four 
srfect pieces are known, without 
muting a few fragments, so that 
than eight would fall to the 
ire of each body. The similur 
ids from grave III teach us how 
lese objects were really worn. 

This grave is only a little smaller 

.an the first. Dr. Schliemann's 

lunt of its discovery is : "I fouud 

this sepulchre the mortal remain.s 

three jiersons, who, to judge from 

smallness of the bones and 

Lrticularly of the teeth, and by the 

lasses of female ornaments found 

lere, must have been women. As 

Vae teeth of one of these bodies, 

though all preserved, were evidently 

much worn away and very irregular, 

they appear to belong to a very old 

woman. All had the head turned 

to the east, and the feet to the wesl. 

As in the former tomb, the boilies 

lay at a ilistance of 3 feet from each 

other. They were literally laden 

ith golden jewellery." ' 

The chief oruameuts here were two large diadems. A third, 

• ill/eriur, p. IflJ, 
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which Dr. Schliemann reckons 
with the.'se and has published 
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with them, ia placed in the 
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Museum among the finds from 
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grave IV, where, according to 
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M. Stainatakis's notes, it pre- 
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sumably belongs. We can 
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therefore come to no con- 






clusion about this diadem. 






' /> ^^^^ ' V 


and must leave it an open 






ciuestiou wliether one body 






^1 


may not have been buried 
without ornamental headgear. 
The other two diai-lems diEfer 






Ml 


in design, not only from those 
of the first grave, but also 
I'rom one another. One (Fig. 
149) shows a mere elabor- 
ation of the system of design 






'■ -^ 


found in the first grave — large 
bosses decreasing towards the 
L-nds and surrounded by con- 
L'entric circles; the circles, 
however, no longer consist of 






^ ^1 


simple raised rings, but are 






I m 


composed partly of dots, partly 
also of leaves. The inter- 
vening spaces towards the 






m ^1 


edges are filled up by bosses 






encircled by dots, and the 
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diadem has a liorder of plain 
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and dotted lines, outside 






which, along the edge, i-una 
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a pattern of interlaced spirals 
formed like an S. The diadem 
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is pierced with a hole at each 
end. 

The other diadem (Fig. 
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153) supports on its tipper 


eJge a 


crest of small plates. The 


solid portion is decorated with a 




(«l»i about 2 : 9). 



(alu ■bout 2 : 9). 



(slie about 2 : 9). 



to each diadem. Six repeat the syatem of decoration of the first 
diadem, bosses surrounded by circles of points or leaves (Fig. 
151). Seven others show the decoration of tlie second, circles 
alternately filled with rosettes or with seven little bosses (Fig. 
152). These gold plates iire far better preserved than those of 
the first grave. Even in the latter it could be seen that a thread 
had run along the edge, which was folded bock ; but in those of 
the third grave the actual fold on the broader end is preserved, 
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and ubows, without a doubt, that the oruament was used as a 
pendant (Fi*;. 154), Moreover, these plates are pierced ly a 
0l^^;^^^n hole in the midiUe of each of their long sides; 
^■■■■BBB the thin wire still preserved in some of the holee 
nCpW^*^ was evidently intended to carry little acceasoi7 
154 — BiLK VIEW pendants, which can be found without much dU6- 
Of A PENDANT culty auioug the objects in the grave. They axe 
FROM oHA\ Bill. gjj,jjij tmnf^ular plates of gold, also decorated, 
some with tlie circle and boss, others 
with rosettes (Fig. 155). 

The pendants, then, hung point down- 
wards, and with their tassels must have 
produced a gay and rich effect. It now 
remains to settle how they were worn. Dr. 
Studniczka has proved that large pendants 
were sometimes worn on the girdle.' 

Pendants similar to these may be seen on the side of a bioiue 
breast-plate from Olympia, possibly of the seventh century B.O.* 
In Homer ' Hera wears a girdle with a hundred Buvavoi, which 
are most probably to be understood as pendants, and may be 
identical with our gold plates. An image, however, much more 
closely related to Mycenrean art than either Homer or Olympia, 
gives us a difl'erent suggestion. A small female terra-cotta figure 
found in Tiryus (see above, Fig. 129) wears over the breast an 
ornament composed of lai'ge pendants, decorated like this one witii 
lai^e bosses. Xine can be counted between shoulder and 
shoulder. From the illustration the pendants seem to have the 
shape of long I'cctangles ; however, as the figure itself is BOt 
intact, it is possible that the ^toints have beeu broken off, and 
that the pendants originally resembled ours more closely. In 
presence of this figure it se^ms as if there could be no doubt that 
the Xlyceiiioan pendants were worn, not hanging from the waist, 
but on the breast, perhaps in imitation of the well-known 
Egyptian breast-pendants. 

In the Tiryns figurine the pendants seem to be fastened to a 
broad band, likewise adorned with bosses, and reaching from 

■ F. Studniczka, Biilm^ic :. Gcschkhic d. AU'jrkchitdica Tradtt (Wien 1888). 
pp. 121-123 ; see also Helbig. A>h, ]). 20r. 

' Tbis breost-pUte is givcti in Helbig, Ejios, p. 17G, Fig. iS, where further 
refereoces will be found. ' U. xir. 181. 
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Bhouliler to shoulder. The further question now arises whether 
the so-called diadems may not also have been worii on the 
breast. Their shape, however, seems scarcely adapted to this. 
Had our gold plates been worn like the band supporting the 
pendants on the figurine, tliey would have been shaped like 
crescenta, instead of ovals. Besides, liead ■ frontlets acconl with 
Mycenipan custom; almost all the teiTa-cotta figurines wear 
them ; and finally, Dr. Schliemann's account of the find decides 
the point. He says : " On the head of one of the three bodies was 
found the splendid crown of gold" (Fig. 153), and again: 
" Around the head of another of the three bodies was found tlie 
munificent and artistically worked dindem (Fig. 149), to which 
was still attached jtart of thi: skull." These objects must there- 
fore still be looked upon as diadems. As to the breast-pendants, 
it is possible that they were fastened on to a band made of 
leather or some other perishable material. 

The contents hitherto described, i.e. the great diadems and 
pendants, give the finds fix)m graves I and III a unique import- 
ance Plates resembling these diadems have also been found in 
the other graves, but they are always much smaller and more 
insignificant, and some of them at all events were destined to a 
different purpose ; pendants like those of these two graves are 
not found again. As a number of tlie objects in grave III, such 
rings, hnir-pins, bead necklaces, are only woi'n by women. 
and as Dr. Schliemann has concluded from the shape of the bones 
that the bodies are those of women, it already seems highly 
probable, without further proof, that women were buried in these 

I two graves. The point is confirmed by the observation that 
while the remaining graves were all packed with weapons, in 
graves I and III no single sword or dagger, not one spear or 
aiTow-head, was found. We must therefore further conclude that 
only women were buried in these graves ; accordingly, among the 
Myceuteans the lai-ge diadems and breast -pendants we have 
described were exclusively part of women's apparel. 
The diadems and i)eudant3 help us to a further conclusion. 
As all the gold plates in the first grave are identical in workman- 
ship, the three bodies to which they belong must have been 
buried at about the same epoch. Between the first and third 
graves a considemble interval of time can be noticed. The 
diadems of the third grave show a far more developed scheme of 
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(tecoiation, and must tiit:i-efore beloug to another aiid more 
luxurious period, Moreover, the two last diadems wllh tlieir 
correspouding pendants differ from one anotlier. While one 
group is merely adorned with riclier and more advanced combina- 
tions of the circle, which was already found on the diadems of 
llie first grave, the second diadem is emiched by a crest of gold 
leaves, and the pendants by additional tassels, Tlius the whole 
of the third ^Tave with its contents belongs to a later period than 
the first; and further, within the grave the body adorned with 
the richer ornaments nmst have been buried later tlian the 
others. This second proposition cannot receive further confirma- 
tion from the other finds, as it is impossible Iji afjcertain how 




these were apportioned among the bodies ; on the other band, the 
first proposition, that grave I was much more simply furnished 
than grave III, is confinned by a whole series of facts. 

We shall now proceed to examine the contents of each grave 
separately. 

The only other gold ornaments in grave I were a number of 
great crrtsses. One of these is given in Fig, 15G; as many as 
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fourteen perfect instances aud a few fragments have been 
collected, so tliat five would belong t« each body. The pattern 
of the crosses is that of four laurel leaves meeting at right angles ; 
' these are cut out in two plates, fastened together in the middle 
by a small bronze nail with broatl head. Eai?h leaf is decorated 
with three bosses along its spine, and all round the edges runs a 
leaf pattern like the one surrounding the bosses on one of the 
diadems from grave III (Fig. 149). The edges of the leaves had 
not, as was supposed, been strengthened by a piping of wire. 

The pin in the centre of these crosses su^ests that they were 
fastened to some solid object, Hke a wooden jewel-casket, or else 
that they studded a leather girdle. Still, we may adhere to the 
original explanation that they were stitched on to garments. In 
i-eal life they were doubtless more securely fastened; for the 
apparel of tlie dead the simple pin bent round at tlie back would 
suHice. 

The objects of other metals from this grave are a narrow 
bronze knife-blade, about 8 inches long; the gilt rim of a bronze 
vase, adorned with a leaf pattern ; and a much-corroded copper 
ring, about the size of a bracelet. 

A number of partly cylindrical, partly egg-shaped objects of 
blue paste, with a hole jiierced throuyh them, were also fouud. 
They had evidently been strung together for 
necklaces. Two-and-twenty are of the shape 
. shown in Fig, 157, four others are com- 
posed of four cylinders juxtaposed {Fig. 158), 
and one or two had a more oval shape. 

Beyond the small, fragment of a box of 1B7, 158.— glam bbab9 
hone with an incised design apparently ™"*' """^ ' '""' 
representing a flower-stem, the other objects yielded by this 
grave were all of teira-cottn ; for example, first two small female 
figures, exactly similar to those found in such numbers elsewhere 
on the citadel (Figs. 159, 160). The heads of both are broken 
off, the arms are raised in a very clumsy " sickle shape " attitude. 
The colouring is red on the natural yellow of the clay ; under 
the breast, in Fig. 159 round the neck as well, a horizontal line 
has been drawn, and the space between waist and neck has been 
covered witli slanting hatchings. In Fig. 159 two lines descend 
from the waist 

This same method of decoration is found in almost all 
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statuettes of thia kind, except that sometimes mora Lines run 
downwards from the waist than in our example. As these lines 
and the closer lines on the breast and arms are never fouad on 
the head, they must indicate the folds of the garments ; they 




□RAVE I (size 4 : 5 and 3 : 4). 



suggest a fuller scheme of drapery over the breast, and closer- 
fitting folds over the lower part of tlie figure. The horizontal 
line round the neck shows the upper finish of the garment, and 
the line round the waist tlie girdle. 

ITie rest of the find consists of terra-cotta vases, and the 
number found in this grave almost equals that of all the other 
graves put together. They are of that fine yellowish-brown clay 
which distinguishes all the vases of Myceu.-eau fabric ; they are 
all made on the potter's wheel, and have very thin sides, so that 
they are characterised by that lightness for which later Greek 
vases are justly celebrated. They may ]« divided into two 
classes according to their ornamentation. In the class which 
preponderates in this grave, the design is carried out in a dark 
brown lustrous varnish on the natural clay. Where this varnish 
has l>een injured, or lieen thinly laid on, it has various paler 
shades down to a dull yellowish brown. As a rule, the foot and 
neck of the vase are uniformly covered with this varnish : tlie 
body, on the other hand, is covered all round with designs, which 
are consistently borrowed from marine plants or animals. Thus, 
on tlie finest instance (Fig. 161), the stalk of a seaweed winds 
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upwards; from either side of it spring smaller twigs and beauti- 
ful triangular leaves, here aod there in the intervening spaces are 
small five-rayed polyps. In Fig. 162 an umbelliferous plant 
appears to be growing between two lettuce-like leaves. On four 
others (see Fig. 163) creepers alternate with a curious double 




I 

^^^H ihelL The small low bowl (Figs. 164 and 165) is decorated 
^^^H outside with stars and points, inside with smnll pcilyps. These 
^^^1 ere apparently the " argonauts," so common in tiie ilediterraneaii. 
^^^B All these vases are painted with the lustrous voniisli 
^^^1 xneutioned above, aud. with the single exception of the bowl, ttie 
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all of the same shape. Tliey have full bodies, with broad 
round spouts, and three or four small handles on the shoulder. 
The two remaining vases from the same grave are clearly 
distinguishable from these. Both are painted in a dull brown 
and red colour, and they stand completely alone both in their 




decoration and in their shape. The hi}:; viise (Fig. 166) is almost 
spherical. It lias a narrow neck, wliicli, to judge from the small 
portion left, ended in the long beak - like sjwut which is 
characteristic of the vases of grave VI. Around the body 
runs a broad band of narrow brown lines, alternating with 
wide red ones. On the neck are two broad red circles, and 



between Uiem, iu front, opposite the only handle, are two plastic 
imitations of the humau breast. The shoulder is decorated with 
elaborate spirals. The other vase, also painted with a dull 
colour, has the shape of a bowl with two large handles on the 
shoulders. Its decoration also consists of simple horizontal lines 
and a band of spirals. 

The relation of the vases with varnish to those with dull 
paint within this grave, holds good for the whole class of 
Mycenaean vases. All the more important examples of this class 
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of vases, which spreads over the islands of the Archipelago as far 
as Ilhodea and Crete, and on the west as far as Sicily and 
Sardinia, have lieeu collected and published by Iirs. Furtwangler 
and Loschcke for the German Archteological Institute.' They 
divide the whole of these vases into two classes, the one 
painted in Instrous varnish, the other in a dull colour ; and they 
have proved that the vases with varnbh employ as ornaments 
natural objects, especially those connected with the sea, such as 

Mytmadu: Vaxn. f'orhtlltsittJu ThoRgefUiM a 
(Berlin lS8fl). 
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seaweed, shells, polyps, and sea-nettles ; those with dull brown 
paint employ linear ornaments, and above all the spiral 
Further, they connect this linear ornamentation with that of the 
oldest seats of civilisation in Cyprus, Thera, Sicily, Assyria, 
Phoenicia, and with the systems still followed nowadays among 
barbarous nations. The lustre paint, on the other hand, they 
consider to be a genuine and exclusively Greek method. " Only 
Greeks, and those who can be proved to have learnt it from 
Greeks, like the Etruscans, the lapygians, and certain Cypriote 
fabrics, have painted with lustrous varnish ; the Mycenaean vases 
show us the beginnings of this important innovation." 

Although the result of these observations seems to be that 
the painting of vases in a dull colour came into use earlier than 
the lustre-painting, yet every dull-coloured vase need not be older 
than the lustre vases. In the first grave the technique of the 
gold diadems, as we saw, proved that the bodies were buried 
almost simultaneously ; therefore the vases which were deposited 
with them cannot be far removed from one another in date. 

At that time vases with lustre paint and vases with dull 
paint must have been manufactured side by side, and the question 
whetlier a greater number of the one or of the other class was 
found in a grave cannot have any weight in fixing the date of 
that grave. It is more likely that the two kinds were not 
manufactured in the same place. If we take into account the 
wide distribution of the so-called Mycenaean vases, we are 
astonished at the conformity in the clay, the shape, and the 
systems of decoration. This homogeneous character has long ago 
led to the conviction that the vases were not always manufactured 
where they were found, but that they formed the staple of an 
extensive trade carried on between the islands and the coasts of 
the Greek Sea. Hitherto, however, no fixed place of manu- 
facture has been ascertained. It would be a mistake to imagine 
there was only one central fabric. If, on the other hand, there 
were several, it would then be easy to understand why in one 
place the traditional oriental manner was preserved, with its didl 
washes and its designs clearly imitated from the flat, hammered 
hoops and the wire spimls of metal work, while in another place 
the painter was already using a new lustrous paint, and had 
realised that he was not working in a stubborn material, but with 
a brush that gave him the power of imitating every living form. 
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We now i\nn to the finds from the third giave. whose chief 
I objects, the diadems aud peiidauts, have been described and 
Ifgured above, lieside the three full-grown women, there lay in 
I this grave two bodies of cMldren, U> which various objects can 
[ easily be attributed. Not only were the little faces covered with 
[ tiny masks of gold leaf, in one of which the eyes were cut out, 
[ while in both the fonns were niouldeil by tiie tjand over the 
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face itself; but the hands and I'eel were likewise enveloped in 
gold leaf, whicli still shows clearly the slmpe of the fingers and 
toea 

The gold omamentfl next in order of importance are six 
crosses similar to the fourteen crosses from grave I, though of more 
elaborate shape and design. The simplest is given in Fig, 167, 
the most elaborate in Fig. 168. In each instance a cross of 
narrow lancelrshaped leaves is laid on a cross of broad leaves, 
the four arras of wliich are imitations in the one case of tlie 
lam-el leaf, in the other most likely of the fig leaf. The narrow 
cross is quite smooth in Fig. 167, hut in Fig. 168 it is decorated 
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with a branch of syinmelrically opposed leaves. Tlii'ough the 
centre of the cross we again have a pin with a broad head ; 
unfortunately nothing definite can be arrived at with reganl to 
tlie use of these crosses any more than in grave I. 

The annexed illustrations mve three interesting ornaments 




(Figs, 169-171). The only explanation offerfid oi iheui hithnrto 
has been that they served "to hold together locks of hair,"^ In 
spite of tlieir size they are undoubtedly earrings. Each ornament 
is one of a pair, and in Fig. 171 the little ring which passed 
through the lobe of the ear is still preserved ; in the other 
instances it is lost, but the point where it should lie fixed at the 

' Sue MycfiUE, p. IflB, for thia interpraUtiou of these juirr.fBiiUr oniniUBiita i (uhI 
Helhig, £po», p. 342, etc, for tko Homeric cnatoni of tylug plaits nr looks of hair 
with gold or silrcr " lioldon " (tf. Iliad, xrii, 52). 
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)per eud of the orDauKint is so miiclt worn on the iiiside, that 

e incideutally obtaiQ a proof that these earrings hod been worn 

I time during life. The ear-pendant in Pig. I7l consists of 

two gold platea in repouxxi' oppn wnrl,- ; tliey were joined together 




by folding over tbe edgea. and have now got separated from one 
another. This pair was probably not worn in life, but made 
expressly as an ornament for the dead. The pattern on Fig. 170 
ia chiselled. 

The ladies of Myceiue were evidently in the habit of loading 
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themselves with gold. It -would be difficult to matolt eveu their 
hair-pins fur size and weight. One of these, originally thought 
to be a brooch, is yiven in Fifj. 172 ; the pin, which is much Uw 
broad and lony for a brooch, is of silver. The bent upper end 
supports a semicircular ornament, within which is a female figure 
with upraised arms. She wears a necklace round her tliroat, and 
a bracelet ou her left arm near thi- shoulder. Her dress tInwB 
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downwards in long parallel folds. The encircling frame apparently 
consists of small leaves, growing on long stalks which end In 
lotus blossoms. 

lu Fig. 173 again, we have two views of a hemispherical 
ball of rock-crystal, which must have been the head of a hair-pin. 
The hall is hollow, and inside the hollow are traces of a pattern 
of pointed arches carried out in bright red and white. Many 
yold aheatlis have also been found in which brouzw or wooden 



pins must have been eacosed ; thus forming a kind of hair-pin. 
whicli would of course be of no use except as an ornament for 
the (leail. 




I 



The high head-dress of the Mycenaean women ia further con- 
firmed by the representation on the gold ring found outside the 
graves, and given Iwlow, Fig. 281. 

An extraordinarj- uumber of fragments of neckliices were 
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fomuL lu thu finl plucc, Huveral nruber beads of tlie aM 
vnrioiiii sixes (Fig. 174). They are uow of a dark yellow oolMt. 
and aro L-mcketl all over. Ttio chcimcAl aualysis made for Dr 
Sciiliciuuiiu hy Dr. 0. Huliii, of l>an/.ig, has ahovra that Unm 
beads are most clwiBly allied, not to Sicilian amber, bat to 
that lit tilt! Hiiltic, wlicnce they iirobably came. The Sictltu 
and Up))er Italian omWr, saya Dr. Helm, ha^ absoltitely uo siKxink 
ueid; ouly Baltic amber cuntaius it in a pruportion of thiee to 
seven per cent, Tlio beads from the Myceniean graves contain 
six per cent of succinic acid, and must therefore come from tie 
Baltic, for " there has been no instance hitherto of u protluct, 
physically and chemically identical with the BiiJtio umber, being 
found in another spot" 

With the amber agate beads have abo been found, and 
lenticiilftr gems of panlonyx or amethyst adorned with spirals or 



even with figure-subjects, aud finally gold ornaments which Were 
probably threaded together to form necklaces, as they always 
have a tubular perforation lengthways. Sitme are given iu ~' 



175 and 176; these are composed of a hollow spine with wire 
spirals soldered together on each side of it. Another kind is 
seen in Figs. 177-179, three rectangular omainents, also per- 
forated, and adorned with figure -subjects in inti^lio. On tlis 
first a man is figbting with a lion, which he has seized round the 
neck with his left Jiand, while with his right hand he ibrusls bis 
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sword into the beast's tliroal. The Uon has clutched hold of the 
man's outstretched leg witli his front clnws. The man wears a 
sort of bathing-trousers, the regular costume on the so-called 
" Isiand-stones," or oldest gems from the Greek Archipelago : its 
details can now be more accurately determined from the recent 
finds in the bee-hive tomb near Amyklie. The drawing, especially 
of the man's figure, is surprisingly uatm-al and easy. 

The skill of the artist is still more admirable in the second 
example, where we have a scene of two warriors in close combat. 
The one is pressing forward lustily from the left, and thrusto liia 
swnrd into the neck of his sinking foe just above the edge of tlie 
shield. Tlie conqueror appears to wear no other garment beyond 
the one mentioned above. The lines l>ehind his back are not 
clear, they may be the ill-preserved outline of a shield. The 
conquered man is almost completely covered by his large round 
shield. He wears a helmet, apparently with a crest and big 
plume. The bipartite shield is strongly arched ; it is decorateil 
with a double row of points ; these are doubtless the bosses 
which have been found in such numbers in the men's graves, and 
to which we shall return later on. 

On the third ornament is represented a lion looking back, 
while running swiftly away to the right. The bent forelegs do 
nut mean that the beast has sunk on the ground, but are merely 
expressive of swift running. Later art, even in the seventh centurj', 
rendered rapid motion in the same manner, f.g. on the metopes of 
Selinns, on black-figured vases, et^. tender the animal is a clear 
indication of rocky ground. 

A number of tiny figures in gold plate found here were 
destined to be stitched on to garments as trimming. Among 
the most important are a few representations of female divinities. 
Figs. 180 and 181 each sliow a naked female figure, standing 
upright with hands crossed over the breast. Head aud feet arc 
turned to the left, but the rest of the body faces full to the front, 
acconling to the method usual in arcliaic art. Tlie head is 
bound by a diadem made up of large balls ; it bears a close 
resemblance to the diadems from the first and third graves. 
Al)ove tlie figure hovers a dove ; in Fig. 181 two more doves are 
flying away, one on each side. Fig. 180 is a simple repouxs^. gold 
plate, hollow at the back, and pierced with six holes to sew it on 
Fig. 181, on the other hand, was meant to be seen on both 
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sides, for it consists of two plates equally wrought, and fastened 
togetlier by the two rivets visible in the middle of the body and 




ISO, 181.- 



(natural siie). 



between the knees. The exact way in which this object was 
worn is not known, but very probably it formed the head of a 
liair-pin. Both statuettes may be safely assumed to represent 
Aphrodite, who, as the Phoenician Astarte, had already received 
the dove as her attribute, and is the only female ilninity ever 
represented quite nude 

One of two duplicate little female images m gold plate is given 
in Fig. 182. llie figure is clothed and is turned full to the 
front in a sitting posture , onlv the feet are 
here again turned the one to the right, the 
other to the left The hands are joined on 
the breast The torment on the ujiper part 
of the fignre falls in a bulging fold below the 
breast, and the skirt foims one large fold 
between the knees It is adorned with two 
rows of (Munts and se^eial jiiain &tiipes which 
maj represent tucks (aee p 2~h) Ihe jKiints 
dis(.s are probably identical with the round 
KR.iM URAVE Til gold jilates lound in tins grave in nuinbers 
Hint ural size), e.xceedlng TOO (Figs. 189-191'). The sitting 

attitude of the figure, the amis folded on the breast, the full- 
face position of the bead, all correspond so clasely to the ancient 
figure of Cybele on the rocky side of Mount Sipylos near 
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Magiieaia,' a figure which goes back to a mythical Greek past, 
that we may venture to see in our gold trinket an ini^e either 

I of Cybele or of the Great Mother llliea. 

Many might resent the eupposition that these sacred images 

I served as ornaments; but in Egypt small effigies of the gods were 
strung together in numbers aud worn round the neck or ou the 
breast, and the modern custom of wearing a cross on a neck- 
ribbon is scarcely different. 

There may also be a religious significance attaching to the 

, little house in Fig. 183. It was found in duplicate in this grave. 




(nnlunil 9izu). 



I and three more exactly simitar instances were found in grave V. 
I It affords a moat interesting example of the complete elevation of 
1 building; -this is all the more valuable as only the ground-plan 
I of even the best preserved of the actual buildings of that remote 
I period has l>een found. Our little gold plate shows first a founda- 
Lbion of well-jointed slabs; above this follow three niches, appar- 
rently framed by wooden beams; the central niche is the highest. 
I In tlie midst of each stands a column with a capital composed of 

' The r«inoui so-calica " Kiohc. " SeeV. K.RttmMj.J. B. S.u.p.ia,"Spjlim 
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two square slabs. The line shaped like a calyx, within which the 
column stands, is at first sight enigmatical. 

The central opening is further surmounted by an upper part ; 
first four superimposed beams followed by a framed rectangular 
space, which is adorned with two semicircular ornaments turned 
back to back. The whole erection is crowned by an object of 
peculiar shape. The low side niches also end in ornaments, on 
each of which perches a dove. 

This triple division of the facade reappears on Lycian tombs 
built in imitation of wooden houses. The ground-plans of the 
palaces of Troy, Tiryns, and Mycense, where the front is invariably 
formed by two columns standing between two antse, further show 
that this is the typical fagade for the most ancient Greek 
buildings. Moreover, the central upper -structure confirms in a 
most satisfactory manner the conjecture offered on many sides that 
these ancient buildings were of the basiUca type — a raised 
central nave between two aisles. The windows which let in air 
and light, and at the same time afforded an escape to the smoke 
of the hearth, were introduced iti the walls that rose above the 
aisles. Dr. Dorpfeld has already thought of this construction 
for the roof of the palace of Tiryns, the ground-plan of which is 
the only one completely preserved. In this case, however, special 
reasons have led him to conclude that the central raised structure 
was not continued the whole length of the chief room up to the 
vestibule, but only covered the four pillars in the centre.^ The 
little gold house, on the other hand, seems to represent a building 
where the central upper structure is continued up to the front. 
Had it only existed far back on tlie roof, it would not have been 
visible to the spectator standing in front of the facade, and 
would consequently not have been represented, as it is here, 
crowning the fagade. 

We may therefore consider the rectangle of the upper 
structure to represent a window. The semicircles are introduced 
either to fill up the space or as ornaments on the shutters. The 
curved lines under the columns of the niches should be interpreted 
in the same manner : tliey merely cover the empty space, or else 
they are patterns decorating the doors. Still the position of the 
columns themselves in the centre of the openings remains a 
problem. Perhaps the artist wished to indicate single columns 

. ^ I'irynSj ch. v. p. 215, etc. 
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'■or rows of columns standing in the interior, and clumaily Bhowed 
one tbrougli each entrance. 

It seems impossible to take the cron-n of the central structure 
to be au altar, as some are inclined to do. It weuia to be n 
simple akroterion. The doves at the corners are too certainljr 
suggestive of an Aphrodite or Aatarte cultus, for the whole 

I building to be considered as merely secular. 
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(Fig. 18G). Some of ttiese ornamcQls were fixeil on m pins to 
serve as hair-pins. However, as most of tliem aw not pierced at 
all (c.j. the octopus of Fig. 188, of which eighteen replinis have 



been foatid, and anotlier 

ditEcult to tell exactly li 




111 addition to these no less than 701 large round g'>ld jilates 
have been found in this grave : we can only imagine that thej 
served as ornaments for dresses. Not one of them shows any 
trace of how they were fastened. Ilr. Schliemami fmiiid them 
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"as well below as above nnd urounil the bodies."' They may 
have lieen tixeil on tbe garments with some kind of glue,* su that 
with the gormenta which they adorueil they would vufold the body 
oil all aides CFigs. 18I1-192). 

The patterns oq these beautiful and exquisitely worked plat«e 
show U3 the Afyceiiiean technique in all its wealth of design. 
We find in them, in equal proportion, the two t^tyles of decoration 
which may be distinguished on tlie vases of the first grave; in 
imitation of ualiiral ohjecis, nfC artistically copied. Imt con- 




latnnl ^ilnj. 



ventioualised, we tind cuttle-fisb, butterflies, and palm leaves ; as 
an echo of the old metal work we have patterns composed of 
circles, wave-lint-s, and spirals. 

These same round plates, adorned in ore ease with a 
butterfly, in the other with a pattern of leaf and circle combined, 
are utilised as trays for two small ]iiiir3 of scales, evidently 

' Myfaur, p. IflS. 

> It wonid lecm itasonable to suppose th>l they ivrre kept in place hy a " buttoc- 
bole " stitch all around the rim — iiiui'li nB picFcs of glij-s, I'tc, are Ctcd to EaBterii 
tiaSsi lip to this dn)'.— (Tr.) 
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destined onlyaa furuiturc for the dead (Fig, 193). Only tlie tbin 
gold leaf coveriug of the beams of the aeales has been preserved: 
it undoubtedly clothed a wooden or lironzu \mr : the conU which 
support the trays are quite thin strips of gold leaf. It is 
difficult to deride whether Dr. Schliemauti is correct when he 
attributes a symbolic signiKcance to these scales, and asserts that 
as on Egyptian grave-paintings, so here also the good and the 
evil deeds of the dead were to be weighed with them. May we 
not rather have here an iUuatrntion of Greek modes of thought, 
uaiVL-ly reulistic and utterly opposed to all mysticism, so that 




the scales are simply to be looked upon a.s a gilt just as necessary 
to the wiirtby lionsi'wife in her gi'ave as sword and drinking-cup 
are to the man in his? At 
any rate, this would not be the 
only article of household furni- 
ture discovered in this grave 
where only women were buried. 
Here also was found a bronze 
blade, which owing to its shape 
cannot possibly have belonged 
to a sword or a dagger, and is 
probably a piuce of kitten 
furniture (Fig. 194), just like 
the alabaster spoon in Fig. 195. 
The latttir haa the shape of 
two hands juxtaposed so as to 
form a hollow. So too. in the 
iowBr city, JI. Tsouiitas lias 
noticed that small knives were 
onlv found iu the women's 



Among other gold findi 
Iv decorated with two rows of 
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bh ; the cup proper is beaten out of ii single plate, the handle 
s riveted on, Likewise the gold l>ox (Fig. 197) ia not soldered, 
3>ut the bottom is niaile fast to the sitles merely by folding over 
"the edges. Tlie lid in this box and in the following three vases 
is fastened on by lui'iins of a wire. Tlie same arrangement is 




ten found in the Trojan vases, just as in Homer the lids of 
' coffers are fastened down by skilfully tied knots,' Tlie gold 
vessels given in Figs. 199-201 are exceedingly small. One is a 
shallow round box. The two others are shaped like ampkorce; 
the one, decorated with a leaf pattern, consists of two separate 
pieces one above the other; the other, of which a somewhat 
larger duplicate has been found, is quite smooth. It is probable 
that these miniature water-jugs and caskets were laid by the side 
of the children's corpses in imitation of the real objects ofiTered 
to grown-up people. 

A few other vases of silver, a cup of the same material, and some 
copper caldrons need no special description. On the other hand, 
among the objects made of the so-called I^'yptian porcelain — a 
fine white paste with a snnd-Uke grain— one fragment with the 
lieltneted head of a warrior is of special interest. It is published 
here for the first time (Fig. 198). The face is shown in profile. 
Tlie nosi? is large, the eye, which is big and staring, has its pupil 

' Ckl, viii. 4U-ll!i. " Now wbon thosUadraitgomlly OdysuUBhuirtl IliisuytUK. 

fortliwltli hit Hiod on tli" 1M. ■nil iiiii^kly titui the cuiioiia knot, which ths l«dy 
Circa oaee on a tiiLi<< hail Uufilit liiitn" 



giveu in black paiiit The Deck is coiicealed by the upper rim of' 

a huge shield. The helmet is low, and fits closely to the head. 

Il consists of severnl superiiupoaed bands, each of which id 

separately plaited, probably out of leather^ 

^^^ Ihoags. Over the ear can be seen tlie cliia 

J^^^^ strap. On the top of the helmet and to the 

ni^^^^_ front is an appendage ehaped like a horn ; tfao 

M^^^^^B remnant of a second appendage can be seen to 

H^^^^B the ceutre, but it is unfoitunately impossible 

^^^^^^ to know how it terminated, 

I'lR —n,.. 1II.VT r.y "^^^ helmct of the warriors on the large 

vase found outside the graves has similar 

homed crests, but these are both turned to 

the front, and the whole helmet is dilTerentljr 

fashioned. We have a closer analogy in the lielmet of the 



(nitunl sue), 




Schai'daua (Fig. 202), who are represented as enemies of the 

Egyptians in the chronicles of llamses III. Here we again meet 

with the low semicircular helmet, fitting close to the 

^^■"^ head, with a horn to the back and front and a kuob 

S/~^ in the middle. The Schardana are generally under^ 

202.— HELMET stood to be the inhabitants of Sardis, and it is liighly 

wH*ROA™ probable tliat the shape and crowning of the helmet 

in question came from Asia Minor to Mycenae. The 

only painted vase found in this grave is given in Fig. 203. It 

shows us a combination of linear and naturalistic ilecorallona 



! rendered in lustrous paint. Tlie body is surrounded by two 
} bands ; above tliese. palm lea^'es are inserted within circles, which 
[ are bound together by an undulating line. 

In the Museum of the Pol ytechn icon a few small vaaes are 
I placed along with the contents of tliia grave, though they do not 
1 belong to them, but have a quite distinct provenience. Dr. 
I Scliliemann gives tiie following account of theii" find : " At 
f about 9 feet above the mouth of the third grave, I discovered 
ie to it, on the slope of tlie rock, at a depth of 21 feet below 
l.the former surface, a number of skeletons of men, which had 
I evidently not been on the funeral pyre, but were so much 
f destroyed by moisture that none of the skulls could be taken 




[ out entire. The only objects found with these skeletons were 
1 knives of obsidian, aud live very pretty hand -made vases."' One 
l-of them is shown in Fig. 204. Unlike the vases mentioned 
I above, these are made of a somewhat coarse red clay. Their 
It ornamentation consists of simple bands and wave-lines, given in 
I a dull ilark i)urple on a dull ground of light green. These vaaes 
I'beloDg then to the first great group with dull paint, but their 
J rough make certainly places them lowest in the scale of the 
I pottery found at Mycente. Were it not that one more vase from 
Igrave II shows these peculiarities, we might believe that this 

' J/yurao:. ]t. 1(12. 
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remarkable find on the slope of the rock had yielded ns the 
relics of a period preceding the pit-graves. The most recent 
finds in the graves of the lower city have brought to light 
similar examples. In many cases skeletons were laid in front 
of the doors of these graves with meaner and ruder offerings, 
though apparently buried simultaneously with the corpses lying 




204. — TERRA-COTTA VASE FOUHD NEAR GRAVE ID (size 4 : 5). 



inside. M. Tsountas is right in seeing here an illustration of 
the Homeric custom, by which slaves or prisoners of war were 
slain in honour of the illustrious dead and buried with them. 
The skeletons above the pit-graves may be explained in the same 
manner, only in that case, instead of belonging to the women's 
grave III, they must belong to the men's grave IV, which is 
close by. 



0. The Secoml Grave 

The second grave is the amallest of all. It only measures 
I feet by 10 feet. It contained only one corpse, which the 
I whole furniture of the tomb shows to be that of a man ; frag- 
[ ments of a bronze sword were found here, together with the spear- 
I head of the same metal figured in Fig, 206, This spear-head 
I terminates in a round socket, into which the shaft waa fixed. 
I On the side of the sheath is a ring, serving perhaps to fasten the 
I curious object resembling a bag or a flag, which we see on the 



M*l^- 



i. — cirr Fsou (ihate [i \»iie nlnut S : 10). 

, the great warrior vase (see below. Fig. 284). In this 
, found too the golden cup, Fig. 205, also beaten out 
f piece of gold plate, and with its one handle riveted on. 
I Around the upper j)ortion runs an ornament composed of pointed 
lirches; round the middle and the foot are double raised bands, 
lirhose slanting hatcIiingB form the so-called herring-bone pattern. 
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As tliese objects prove beyond a doubt that 
a man was buried iu this grave, we are at first 
souiGwhnt astonished to meet with a gold diadem 
(Fig. 207). Its shape, however, is quite different 

_ from tliat of the diadems found 

in the women's graves. It is 
inudi narrower, and aa it luiIv 
broadens slightly in the miildli', 
it resembles the fillets which we 
see round the brows of kings 
and poets in later and even the 
latest Greek art, and might 
quite well have been a mu^- 
culiue headgear. The utlin 
L^raves, however, will show ua 
tliat these bands often lay in 
Uie grave iu numbers far greater 
than there were bodies, and 
ihiit some of tliem were found 
uvisted round the bones of 
■.n-ins. It ia probalde, therefore, 
tliat they were armlets, and, 
tiii.ireover, that they were espe- 
cially intended to be woni by 
men, For instance, the tii^iii 
liding on the bull in the Tin u.-j 
liL'sco wears such bands on his 
wrists and ankles, and also 
nmud his knees. It is noH^- 
worthy that in the decoration 
of this band the chief wulif, the 
big circles linked together by 
aofl.— BiiuKinsrEAH- tangents, with the small wund 
n^iLi'Bbou"rf5* 'wsses in the spaces near the 
tangents, recalls the system of 
ornamentation of the only temi-cottJi vase found 
iu grave III (see above. Fig, 203); only there the 
circles are filled by a palm leaf, here with a roaellt- 
composed of slanting leavt!3. Thus the second and 
third graves ore probably closely related iu time 
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The otiier objects found in this grave are a small knife, 
Jiree vases of the eo-oalled l^'yptiau porcelain, and two painted 
The shape of one of the latter is remarkable (F^f. 208). 
has no handle, and terminates in a sharp point pierced 
L hole, go that it may have served as a funnel. It 
I decorated with a reddish-brown varnish on the yellow ground 
bf the clay. Round the neck, body, and foot are rows of bands. 
Joth the intervening spaces are filled with large spirals somewhat 




releasly drawu. The second painted vase is the one whose 
I analogy to those found on the edge of the third grave 

B already Iwen noticed (Fig. 209). It is of coarse red clay. 
End hand-tnade. The whole surface has been washed over with 
I greyish yellow, and the ornaments, consisting of bands, a zigzag 
me, and a triangular pattern, are given in dull purple paint. In 

9 ;^ve we lind the dull and the lustrous ware once more not 
wily side by side, but related through the fact that both employ 
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only ihe linear system of ornamentation borrowed from metal 
technique. 




7. The Fourth Grave 

The fourth grave was the lai^est, and in every respect the 
richest, The floor measures IQ^ feet by 22 feet; but the walls 
built against tlie sides and projecting 4 feet considerably diminish 
the area. In the grave " lay the bodies of five men ; three of 
them were lying with the head to the east, and the feet to the 
west ; the other two were lying with the head to the north, and 
the feet to the south," ' 

The graves we have considered up to now have shown us 
that the interpretation of many of the ornaments depends com- 
' Ityttna, p. 213. 
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pletely on the sex of the persons buried. The presence of 

certain objects exclusively pertaining to the one sex, and the 

I absence of others belonging to the opposite sex, could always be 

I satisfactorily explained \>y the answer tliat in graves I and III 

I only women, in grave II only one man, were buried. In grave 

I rV, however, the case is different, and therefore more perplexing. 

I The great number of weapons of all kinds shows beyond a doubt 

I that we are here cliietly concerned with men. On the other 

' hand, various objects like hair-pins and a Im'ge massive bracelet 

have been found, which can only be regarded as articles of 

female apparel; yet the whole feminine outfit which we 

became acquainted with in graves I and III is far from being 

complete here ; we notice more especially the absence of earrings 

' and of the large breast-pendants. 

The problem cannot be absolutely solved, though, after 
refully weigliing every circumstance, the conviction that three 
V men and two women were buried in this grave gains upon us 
I more and more. 

Let us first consider the chief point on which the question 
I turns. Dp. Schliemaun enumerates as inany as eight " diadems " 
I as coming from this grave, and since the diadem which he puts 
[ down to grave 111 also belongs here according to M. Stama- 
takis's arrangement of the Museum, we get nine diadems in all. 
I It is obviously impossible, since only five bodies were in the 
grave, that these should have all served as headgear, and it 
I is unnecessary to discuss the ingenious theory by which Dr. 
I Schliemanu has tried to prove that perhaps several children's 
■ corpses were also buried in the grave, though every trace of their 
bones has disappeared. A band of similar shape to the one in 
Lrig. 207, but of uniform breadth, and not tapering off at the 
I ends, was found in grave V rouud the bone of an arm (see below, 
I Fig. 257), and, as only men were buried in this grave, it can 
I immediately be identified as a mau's armlet. But bands of shapes 
[ different from this were also worn round the arm. In grave IV 
f there was found round an arm a band, broad in the centre, and 
L decreasing to a point at the sides, and finally terminating in a thin 
I gold thread. It has the shape of the gold bands given in Figs. 
J 148 and 149. We must then enquire which of the variously 
Irtaped ■' diadems " of the fourth grave can correctly preserve 
l^is name. 
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In llie first nliicp. we have two examples which are closely 1 




aiialc^oua to the large dia- 




^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 


ilem with crest from grave 




^^^^^^^^^H^^^^^H 


III. The first, given in 




^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 


Fig. 210, also had a crest 




^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 


of sniftll leaves riveted to 




^^^^M^^^IB^^^^H 


it, but the cpeat. with the 




^^^HsH^^Sw^^^^l 


exception of a few frag- 




^^■ffi^B^^L^^^I 






^^IhS^^Ehh '^^^^1 


The second oniaineut in 




^HRHO^DB^^^^H 


Fig. 2 1 1 reseiublea the firet. 




^^H^H|^H^^E^^^^^| 


U 9hciw.s the same di^■ision 




BHh^^^h^Sqj^^^I 


into tive fields by means of 




H^^^^^^^Hnii^^^l 


\ei-tiuftl bands, but in place 




HhHB^^hBh^^^^I 


i.if nisettes its three ceuttaj 




■^^^^^S^^^n^'^^^l 


simces are filled with bosses 




B^H|^Q|km|^^| 


• •f two sizes such as adom 




i^^^Hs^S^^^^^^^I 


tlie two comer spaces in 




I^^^^^IBh^^^^^^I 


Fit;. 210, while in the 




^^^^bUHBh^^^^^I 


Loruei-8 a square pattern 




^^^^^^^^^Hl^^^^^l 


is ii'])eated on each aide. 




^^^^^^^^S^OE^^^^I 


Theiv is no sejiarate crest. 




I^^H^lHfHHt^E^I 


but tlic iijiper part of the 




BpBpBjpMBglK'^j^B 


diadem is itself shajied 




^^iW^**^^™ AB^H 


somewhat like a crest. 




l^^l 


Tliis upper portion is 




1 '<•! i.a^l 


iidtiniL'd with tliree rows 




■ V/ ,m^^H 


of sijiail cireidar bosses. 




^K " \\, u)j<4E&2B^^^^I 


Obviously these two 
bands were never intended 
to be woni round the arm. 
They are iindoubU'dly dia- 
ti.-uis, and it now only 




i^H 


lonuiins to decide whether 
iliey should be assigned to 
:iieii or to women. Now 
we laiow that in this 
^lave there were found 
tliirteen gold crosses with 


^^^ft (aln abOQl 


arms shaped like laurel 



[ leaves as in tlie crosses from graves I and III, 

I grave II no such crosses 
■, nor in graves V aud 
VI, where it can also be 
provetl that only men were 

I buried. This seems to show- 
that these objects Iwlonjijed 
exclusively to female apparel. 
Grave I taught us that soniti 
five or six were found ou 

[ each body. So that the 

I thirteen of this grav*; would 

[ be correctly apportioneil 

I Iretween two female corpso.*. 

L Moreover, their patterns cun- 

I clnsively sliow that ihuy 

[ belong to the two diadems 

[.(Figs. 212-214). They all 
) circles aud basses, aud 

[■occasionally also they linvi' 

\ a leaf pattern recalling tln' 

t rosettes of the diadem witli 

f crest of i'ig. 210 ; tlu-v 

^■«ven have Llie same oblique 
hatchings along the edyi-. 
The ar^n^ment which proved 
that the crosses always be- 
longed to women's appuirl 

fwill therefore also apply lo 

I the diadems, and can in 

Itlieir case be strengtheueii 

I by the following circum- 

I stance. lu grave II, witli 

E'tbe men's corpse, only one 

liRuall gold baud was found, 

Eluid we have seen that it 

Fvaa more probably worn 

round the arm than on tlie 

!liead. In the other men's 

mvcs, V aud VI, uothin^ 
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reaembling a diadem haa been found at oil. Coiisequentljr 
it would seem that at Myceu* men were not buriod witU 
dittdema. 

If we follow up these su^estions, and decide that two 
women were buried iu this grave, we are rewarded by finding 
that a number of facts fiirlbet support and strengthen our 
conclusion. In the first place, we shall see that the ornaments in 
Figs. 215-217 are hair-pins, and consequently portions of female 
dress, Thi? knob in Fi;;. 218 also probably beloufted to a 




hair-pin ; its upper point is finished off, but the lower point is 
left ojjen, and a gilt bronze pin was doubUesa fixed into it. The 
bracelet of Fig. 219, with its rosette of sun-rays set on a liack- 
ground of leaves, is very splendid, A comb bus also been found ; 
its semicirculnr shape shows that tt served to hold up the hair. 
It is made of bone, but its back is covered with gold leat In 
this grave tiny scales were again buried with the women. ■ Tlie 
parts preserved are two thin fragments of gold plnte. presumably 
the outer coating of the acale beam. 

To women's apparel belong further three of those same little 
sbtines with doves which we saw in grave III. These three ntnr 
instances are such exact replicas of the other two that they must 
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all have been cast from the Bame mould, or perhaps beaten out 
■with the same stamp ; and this is an additional proof that these 

I two graves were cloBely connecteil in point of time. 
Further, the necklaces, which were made of the countless 
I 




(«tu> 1 : S}. 



(natllnl size). 
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^^^Bamber beads found in this grave, were certainly worn by women. 
^^^■'Finally, the two gold signet rings nnth the large and richly 
^^^Bcarved intaglios (Figs. 220, 221) are so small that on a man's 
^^^■liand of ordinary size Ihey cannot be pushed lower than the 
^^^Bmiddle of the little finger, and must therefore have belonged 
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to women, ftltlioiigh the exploits they re|)reseut are so thoroughly 
masculine. 

Ou Uie first iutaglio we see two men ia a cbariot liunting a 
stag. Tlie chftTiot is of the shape we are familiar with from the 
grave sklai. Here also only one four-spoked wht-el is given, 
behind which we must imagine the second wheel to be concealed. 
On the other band, the chariot is distinctly drawn by a pair of 
horses. In it are two men, one of whom is lenning over to shoot 
at the stag. He holds his bow with his left hand, and with hia 
right lets fly the arrow from the strin;;, The other man stands 
erect ; his hands are half raised to hold the reins, which, however, 
cannot lie seen i-n tlte intntrli". Above the horses tiie stag is 




bounding onwards and turning round its head. It ninst naturally 
be conceived as ninning in front of the chariot. As is often the 
case in the oldest art, the scene is compressed on account of the 
small space, and objects which should come one after the other 
are placed one above the other. Under and in front of the 
horses a waving line indicates the ground ; along the upper edge of 
thia intaglio, and still better in the second, we see leaf-shaped 
incisions, which may be intende^l for foliage or for clouds, or 
whicli more probably are merely brought in to fill up the space, 
like the spirals on the gtfJe. Fijj. 14C, and the head of an ox and 
the foliage on the little gold plates given I)elQW, Figs. 260 
and 261. 

The second ring shows ue a battle-scene. Four warriors are 
represented. The action culminates iu the centre, where a 
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, warrior stridiiig forward to the right has seized hia opponent, who 
sinks ou Jiis knee before liini, by the neck or by the hair, and is in 
the act of despatching him with his sword. Tlie fallen man still 

I tries to protect himself with his raised sword. From tiie riglit 
another warrior comes up to the rescue ; he approaches under cover 

' of his Inige sliield, and brandishes a long spear against the victor. 
On the other side of the group a fourtli warrior sits resting on 
the ground, supporting himself ou bis right hand. His left knee 
is bent up close to his body, hia right leg stretched out. 




As on the former ring, so here, the men appear to be clothed 
Eooly with aprons. But the warrior with the shield also wears a 
iheltnet, for the long pUime can be distinctly recognised. The 
lahield is not curved in at the sides, but ^uite straight ; it is so 
B«trongly arched that it almost has the shape of a half-cylinder. 

These rings complete the list of objects which we may safely 
Hot to the two women buried in this grave. It would be satis- 
Ktory if it could be proved that these corpses were the same 
Ijlvu which Dr. Schliemann found imbedded lengthways in the 
them half of the grave, while the three others were lying 
saways in the iiortlieru half. But the n'pnrt of Ow inid ,1( 
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Dot admit at tUs eoodnaion. Dr. ScUienann aan : " Begumiitt 
tbe ezcavatMD of the lower stnta of this tonb fnm the sootli 
side, I at once Hmck on five Urge ct^^ier t oiidcI b. in one ot 
which were exactly one hnndied very luge and smaller buttnos of 
wood, covered with plates of gc^d. . . . dose to tbe copper veaael 
with the gold battons. I fonad a cow's head of stlrer with two 
long golden boms. . . . There were also found here tvo mme cow 
beads of very thin gold plate, which have a double axe between tbe 
homa ... In farther excavating from east to west I stmck a heap 
of more than twenty bronze sworda and many lances. . . . Some of 
the lance-shaflB seemed to Iw well pre8er\'ed, but they crumbled 
away when exposed to the air. . . , The two bodies with the 
liead to the north had the face covered with laige masks of gold 
plate in repouss^ work." * 

From this account it is clear that the two bodies with tbeir 
iieadu to the north, with masks on their faces, and swords and 
lances clase t^ their sides, were men, and that 
we must look for the women among the three 
corpses that lay with their heads to the east. 
Tliia last conjecture is further confirmed by Dr. 
■Schliemaun's words : " I found with the three 
boilies whose Iieads were laid towards the east 
the two large golden signet rings and the large 
" " golden bracelet." ' 

22^.— TRE ma A few other passages in the account of the 

obavImv, '" excavations appear at first sight to challenge our 
supposition that two of the corpses were female, 
and to prove that only one woman was buried in this grave. 
The first point is eiisily disposed of. I assume beforehand 
that masks are especially characteristic of men's corpses. In 
this grave they covered the faces of both the bodies, which, to 
judge from the gifts of weapons, were certainly male ; none are 
found in the women's graves I and HI, and they reappear (^ain 
in the men's grave V. Now Dr. Schliemann reports: "A third mask 
of much thicker gold plate (Fig. 223) was found covering the face 
of one of the three bodies which lay with the head to the east." * 
As the two skeletons lying nortli to south have been identified 
ns men, this would then be the third male corpse, and the two 
remaining would be the women. However, the report proceeds : 
' Myecna, (i. 21fi. ■■■ Ibid. y. 22S. ' Ibid. p. 220. 
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"A fourth very heavy gold mask was found at the bead of 
another of the three bodies which liad their heads turned to 
tbe east ... on closer examination we find that it represents 
a lion's head." ' A still closer inspection shows that tbis 
mask had been fixed to a smooth surface by means of the 
horizontal plates projecting from the lion's bead, and that it 
probnbly served as a. device for a shield. Anyhow, it ia 
LiUi.yellifr !iii]iroliaLile that this object ever i;ijvered the face of 




I dead person. If tbis difficulty may be considered disposed of, 
Iwe can provisionally return to our assumption of two female 
leorpses. Dr. SehHemann, however, says further : " The two bodies 

vhicli aiB turned with their heads to the east, whose faces were 

wvered with gold masks " (but one of these is the lion mask, which 
■'had been previously stated to have been found "at the head"), 

^bIso had their bi'easts covered with large gold breastplates. The 
' M'jefiia, p. 222. 
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one is of massive gold, but without any ornamentation ; the other 
is of a much thinner gold plate, and decorated with a repou8s6 
work of borders of small circles, within which are five rows of 
shield-like ornaments with concentric circles. This latter breast- 
cover has at each of its extremities a hole for fastening it to the 
body." ^ 

The breastplates also would obviously only be given to men ; 
they are only found in this grave and in V. If two of the 
bodies lying crossways were really covered with breastplates, it 
would be difficult to grant that any but the last body was a 
woman's. But this difficulty has also received a satisfactory 
solution. The breastplate '' without any ornamentation " which Dr. 
Schliemann speaks of is in the Museum among the other objects 
from this grave, the other is not to be found. Beyond the first 
breastplate, there is only one other belonging to grave V, but this 
cannot be the one meant in the description quoted above, for it 
has a totally different ornamentation (see below. Fig. 256). In 
conclusion, it is easy to recognise which is the object that was 
taken for a breastplate; it is nothing else but the second big diadem 
with the projecting upper portion in place of a crest (see above. 
Fig. 221). The "two borders of small circles," the division into 
five fields, the hole at each end, all these details are there. And 
if a further proof were needed to show that Dr. Scliliemann 
really took this object for a breastplate, it is afforded by the 
small catalogue of the Mycenie antiquities in Athens, where our 
diadem, which is labelled No. 274 in the Museum, is described as 
" petite cuimsse d or tres-mince avec ornement au reix)usse." 

What for an instant threatened to overthrow our theory of 
two female corpses now turns out to be its best support. Tlie 
so-called breastplate which indicated a male body is now proved 
to be a large diadem, and can only have adorned a woman. 

Moreover, the two women lay close to one another, for after 
the description of the last - mentioned object, Dr. Schliemann 
continues : " Close to the head of another body I found the 
beautiful golden crown " ^ (Fig. 2 1 0). He is certainly speaking 
of the same part of the grave, and of a head not covered 
by any mask. The net result is that three bodies had their 
faces covered with masks, and the remaining two had a diadem 
bound round their brow ; the first were men, the latter women. 

1 Mijcenot, p. 228. - Ibid, p. 228. 
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Once certaia that we are right in assuming that two womeu 
re buried in the grave, we can pass to the examination of 
I objects which formed the furniture of the three men buried 
tliis grave. Among them the three masks are of the highest 
iterest ; in ihem the Myceuiean art rises for the first time 
yond mere decoration, and attempts to solve the most difficult of 
listic problems — the rendering of the human face. These masks 
us a life-size human visage plastically modelled. The two 
covered the faces of the bodies lying lengthways in the 
grave are so remarkably alike that ouly one of them has been 
figured here (Fig, 223). We see iu it fairly regular features, a well- 
shaped nose of moderate size, a small mouth with full lips. Tlie 
eyes are set close together and somewhat slanting. They are 
evidently closed, over the projecting eyeball a line marks the meet- 
ing of the lida : on either side of the line the eyelashes are 
rendered by small incised strokes ; somewhat stronger strokes 
mark the brows on the projecting frontal bone. 

All these chamcteristica are exactly reproduced on the 
:ond mask. The only noteworthy difference is that the ears 
not quite so far from the eyes as in the first mask, and are 
lore carefully sliaped. 

The third mask, which was found on the face of the man 

buried next to the womeu, has a totally diH'erent physiognomy 

(Fig. 224). The nose has been pressed out of shape, and is 

difficult to judge of, but the eyes are much bigger than in the 

first mask, almost spherical, and very prominent. As they are 

surrounded by sharp edges they give the impression of being 

wide open ; however, as no inner markings are anywhere found in 

'tiiis mask, it is prolmble that the line marking the closed lids was 

ily omitted through lack of skill. The eye -frame projects 

^■fcrungly, but the eyebrows are not marked. The mouth is 

mdered by a curved indenture, which goes oft" at eacli corner into 

long line, so long that the ends can no longer be part of the 

lOUth. Each end is joined by another line coming from tlic 

ler of tlie nose, and as the part thus enclosed seems somewhat 

led, we probably have here the indication of a moustache, but tJie 

iwing of the separate hairs lids been left out as iu the case of 

eyelashes and eyebrows. We must not imagine tliat the 

wore oidy a moustache ; he certainly had a full beard ; 

wever. siuce there is no trace of the latter on the mask, it may 
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have been quite slight, a fact which would mark tht^ weArer of 
the mask aa young. The hDwer lip ia very narrow. The ears are 
completely misplaced, as the exterual cavity opens downwaida 
instead of to the front. 

There can be uu doubt that we have in these masks purtraita 




of the deceased, chiefly ou account of the closed eyes, wliieh appear 
once more iu a mask of grave V. It ia difticult to ascertain how 
tliese masks were made. The plate is Uto thick to have been 
moulded over the face of the dead, as was tlie case with tlie child's 
mask from grave III ; it is more likely that they were beaten out 
on a wooden mould, like the numerous buttons and iMisat's found tn 



tliis grave. These receive their patterns from 
& boim ciu*e, which in several cases haa been 
preserved inside them. On it all the lines 
which reappear on tlie gold plate Iiave 
previously been drawn. 

Tiie difference in the rendering of the 
individual features between the two first 
masks and the third is not to be attributed 
merely to a different cast of countenance in 
the persons portrayed. The dead man to 
whom the third mask belonged liad eyebrows, 
lashes, and closed eyes as well as the other 
twn ; but if these details are not expressed. 
il i^ Itecanse the artiat of the mask did not 
umierstand liow to do so. We may accoi-d- 
iiij;ly assume tliiit this thinl mask belongs to 
another and probably earlier period than the 
other two, and tliat the man to whom it 
belongs, namely the one wiio lay near the 
two women, was buried before the other 
men. Tlie latter, to judge from the great 
similarity of their masks, must have l«en laid 
in i!ie ttimb at about the same period. 

As I have already stated, if n mask 
covered tlie face, it was hardly possible that 
a band sliould go muud the brow. As all 
three nieu wore masks, and the two big 
diadems have been appropriated to the 
women, the remaining gold hands must have 
been worn round the arm, as we have in- 
ferred in two other instances. In the 
Museum, among the finds from this grave, 
there is a gold band, each extremity of which 
tenninates in a gold thread ; it la still clasped 
round the bone of an arm. Nnw the question 
arises whether these armlets were really worn 
by men, or whether tljey ought not rather to 
l)e attributed to the two women. The answer 
t<^i tills is, first that a similar band was found 
in thf men's grave V, also bound round the 
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bone of an arm, and secondly, tliat there are several representations 
of men with bands on their arms just above the wriaL A further 
argument in favour of some at least of these baud& belonging to 
the men is derived from their ornnmeutation. The aame pattern, 
seen in the centre of the band given in Fig. 225, a rosette or 
straight leaves with a rosette of slanting leaves on either side, 
and laurel or olive twigs in the intervening spaces, reappears in 
several objects nndoubledly pertaining to men's dress. One of 
these is given in Fi<^. 226. It consists of a horizontal bond 
pierced at botli ends ; from the centre of the band hangs it 




vertical strip strengthened by a rib down the middle, and 
ending in a large round ring. As one of these objects was 
found round the knee of a corpse, it may be safely assumed tliat 
they served to hold up the stuff or leather gaiters, which are the 
predecessors of the greaves, and which we see on the warriore' 
legs in the large vases we have so often referred to. The 
decorated band of these gaiter- holders was tied round the leg 
just below the knee by means of a wire, and the vertical strip 
hung down in front, and a button of the gaiter was fastened iu 
its loop. 



The remaining gifts belong almost exclusively to 

two great divisions, weapons aii<l 

drinking-veasels. The weapons found 

are swords, daggers, speai's, and arrows. 

We will take the awords firat Their 
^ blades are always of bronze ; in fact 

iron has not been found in any one 
the graves. They are all double- 
I edged and of peculiar shape ; they 
I start with a considerable breadth, tliey 
I gradually decrease along their great 
T length, and finally end m a point. 
I Dr. Scliliemann liad already remarked 
I that tliey are much too slight in pro- 
L portion to their length (3 feet) to 
\ have been used for the stroke. Several 
I representations of combats have al- 
I ready shown us that the swortl weis 
I always used for the ihrust, e.ff. on tlie 
I intaglios of grave III and on the gold 
[ ring of grave IV (see Figs. 178 and 
J 221). Some of the blades are decomteil 
I along their whole length with repre- 
I sentations of running animals. One 
I example from this grave has along each 
L of its edges a long row of grilhus, all 
I exactly similar. They are worked in 
1 flat relief on the blade itself, and 
I closely resemble the griffins of gold 
I plate used as dress trimmings, front 
[ grave III (see above, Fig. 186). Dr. 
I Schliemann could not mention these 
I representations in hia book Mycena; ; 
[. they were only discovered in the 
I.Huseuni, when the diPTerent objects 
|were cleaned. 

A still greater surprise was in 
»re ; when the di^er-blades, which 

were thickly coated with oxide, were 

cleaned, six of them revealed mar- 
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vellous inlaid work. The first (Fig. 227) has a great lion-hant 
on one side. On the left are five men, on the right three lions. 
The foremost man has been thrown on to his back by the forioQS 
onset of the first lion ; his legs are entangled in his shield. The 
two men just behind are hurling their long spears against the 
forehead and into the jaw of the beast The first man advanoes 
under cover of a large strongly -arched shield, curved in at the 
sides ; the other man has a smaller rectangular shield slung on 
his back by means of a shoulder-strap. The fourth man is an 
archer; the fifth again a spearman, with a big notched shield 
slung behind him. Only the foremost lion stands his ground ; he 
has already been wounded on the flank, and the two others have 
turned tail, and are running away. 

This representation gives a great deal of interesting detafl. 
We are already acquainted with the ** bathing-trousers " costume of 
the men, but this is the first time that we have seen it clearly 
drawn. Tlie two varieties of shields were also known to us before 
r I from the intagli and from gold coins. But the way in which 
they are slung is new, and throughout the whole of ancient 
art represented only here. Herodotos says that the Carians, a 
l>eople who played a great part under Minos, the mythical king 
of Crete, were the first who invented handles for their shields.^ 
Accordingly our dagger seems to belong to a period previous to 
that innovation. Further, it will be easy to detect many a 
calculated subtlety in the grouping of the figures. The men are 
represented in the most varied attitudes, and even the shields are 
allotted in such a manner that an oval notched shield alternates 
each time with a rectangular one. Quite as skilful is the 
treatment of the lions. The first one makes straight for his 
assailant, the second one has already taken to flight, but turns 
his head once more towards the scene of struggle, the third one 
has completely deserted the field and rushes away at full speed. 

The eflect of this powerful drawing is still further heightened 
by tlie use of colours ; for the whole picture is formed by various 
metals inlaid on a thin bronze plate. This plate was then let 
into the blade. This method can be detected in all the blades of 
this grave and of grave V. The colours are apportioned as follows : 
the lions and the parts of the men shown as naked are inlaid in 
gold, the trousers and the shields in silver, while all accessories, 

» Herotl. i. 171. 
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such as sliield-slraps and devices tuid the pattems of clothes, are 
given in a black substance. The ground ia coated with a dark 
enamel, on which the figures detach themselves admiraMy. 

On the other side of this blade are represented a lion and 
live animals of the gazelle type. The Hon has seized the hind- 
most, while the others are rusLiug away. 

A second dagger found in the grave shows three lions 
running one behind the other. They are completely inlaid in gold, 
but tlieir manes are rendered by a somew hat redder gold, and the 
lines on their legs and flank by a lighter gold than the remainder 
of the body ; apparently the Mycen^ana understood how to colour 
gold, probably by an admixture ol co]iper in the oue instance, and 
of silver in the other. The technifiue of this second sword varies 
from that of the first ; the lions were first worked in relief on the 
bronze plate, which was inserted in the blade, and this relief was 
tfterwards covered with the thin gold leaf. The lions detach 
leniselves even better on the background than when [they are 
lerely inlaid. 

The other daggers, which are no leas remarkable, belong to 

i^e V and will be discussed in their proper place. If we 

insider these objects, the care bestowed on the work, the life 

stilled into the scene, and the splendour of the colours, they give us 

high conception of the civilisation which could produce them. 

lete were plenty of discerning people, who held that the 

[omeric shields decorated with marvellous art, the splendid cups, 

le palaces of magical beauty, had not all been evolved out 

nothing, but must have been suggested by things that 

itually existed. On the other hand, there were the faint-hearted, 

[who held all this for idle phantaay and fable, because not 

lUpported by actual finds. Now we have the great civilisation 

of tliB Myceniean period before our eyes, and can no longer doubt 

that this is the civilisation which underlay those Homeric 

descriptious, where every detail ia so fondly dwelt upon. Our 

igger-blades, for instance, show strikingly that these descriptions 

only be thoroughly understood when we are in possession of 

leir raodela. The shield of Achilles which Hejihaistos cunningly 

ihioned. and adorned all over with bands of design represeut- 

ling town and country and vineyard, shepherd life and youthful 

ice, has been reconstructed countless times from Homer's 

;ription. Scene followed upon scene in neat circles, and 
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tlie whole was coiiceiviBd after the fashiou of the Pharnician 
silver cups, tlie oldest repouasi work theu kiiowu on Greek 
soil. But how the artists employed the various metals and 
colours tneutioned by Homer remained a mystery ; this was mere 
poetic phantasy on the part of the imaginative bard. If. Imwever. 
we consider the shield to have been not iu repmts»i but in inlaid 
work, then the meaning of the following verses immediately 
Itecomes clear. 

" Also he set therein a vineyard teeming plonteously with 





clusters, wrought fair iu gold; black were the grapes, but the 
vines hung throughout on silver poles. And arouud it he ran 
a ditch of cyanus,' and round that a fence of tin." * 

■■ Also he wrought therein a herd of kine with upright horns, 
and the kine were fashioned of gold and tin." ' 

" Fair wreaths had the maidens, and the youths daggers of 
gold hanging from silver baldrics."' 

Thus Homer is justitied, and the Myceuiean daggers belong 
undoubtedly to the art wiuch inspired his dcscriptiona, 

' Ste [I. 117. ' 11. xiMv 5rtl. > Ibid. 07a. ' VA'!. .'.wr. 
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. the blndea we pass to tlie hilts, the sheatlis, and the 

baldrics from which they hung. The blade was fastened to a hilt 

by means of three or four rivets, The liilt is often of wood 

plated with gold. In this flimsy construction it would only be 

■intended for the adornment of the dead. One example is given 

Lin Fig. 228. We can here clearly distinguish the three rivets, 

with scanty remnants of the blade, and the covering of gold 

plate with its rich oniamentation of spirals, rectangles, and dots. 

. hilt was assigned by Dr. Schliemann to grave V, but by 

'. Stamatakis to grave IV. The hilt ended in a pommel, which 

1 the case of a gold hilt would also be of gold. In the majority 

r instances, however, these pommels are of lione or alabaster, and 

lould tlieu belong t4i a plain hilt woiuid lound with thongs or 

mp. Part of a golden pommel is seen in Fig. 229, and further 

I Fig. 272. Those of bone or wood are of a hemispherical 

Uipe, and have on their flat side a socket into which the hilt 

i fixed (see Fig. 267). The annexed sketch (Fig. 230) is an 

bempt at showing what the sword-hilt with its pommel looked 

The shape is very similar to the one usual 
it the Middle Ages. 

Only a few vestiges of tlie sheaths have been 
ind. Like the core of tlie hilt they were of wood. 
B of leather, or sometimes, according to Dr. Schlie- 
inn, of thick folds 'of linen, particles of which 
i*ve often been found stuck to the blades.' Dr. 
liliemann is certainly right in assuming that a 
^rlion of the large round discs and buttons found 
"In such quantities in this tomb served to decorate 
these sheaths. The largest were fixed on the 
broadest portion of the sheath, and they deerewsed 
in size dott^l to the point. These buttons are 
interesting in various respects. In Fig. 231 the 
core, which in this case is of wood, and in others 
of bone, may be seen under the gold plate, which 

. partially destroyed. The pattern afterwards ^i^i 
nproduced in repousa/ by the gold plate was first 
Wrved in relief on this wooden core. Apparently 
ihe smooth gold jilate was firmly attached to the core, and 
dien pressed down hard, while the lines were followed with a 

' .Vponur, p. 288. 
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pointed instniment until the pattern was fetched up to the 
surface. We may assume that t)iis nietliod of reproducing the 
jiattern on the plate was not employed only in the case of the 
hnttuns ; the tuasks, the diadems, the seven hundred t^ld discs 
of grave III, luid many other ohjecte, were almost certainly made 
ill the same way. 

There is a further point of interest in these huttons, namely, 
the large bosses which are always attached in groups of two or 
three to the angles of the lozenge. They are round discs, ami 
their centiw lies in every case outside the line of the lozenge 
edge. This makes their meaning clear ; the discs represent the 
broad heads of the nails or tacks which fastened the lozeuge-sliaped 




ornament to the object it was to decorate. The nails arc never 
driven through the lozenge ; accordingly, in the technique wliich 
served as models to the examples under discussion, the lozenge 
must have been made of a material which it wfis either difficult 
or dangerous to pierce. The materials known to us up to now 
from the grave-linds would suggest the material to \te j^enis or 
amber, and it is possible that they were so used, though certainly 
not in ornaments as laige as these lozenges. I therefui'e incline 
to think a third material, i.e. rock-cryslal, was employed. The 
hilt given below (Fig, 250), prolmbly belonging to a sceptre, is 
inlaid with small bits of rock-crystal Large loose pieces of it have 
been found in this grave in great sbniidnnee. They are exactly 
of the size and »hape of the notes of our modern musical glasses. 
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Their purpose has liitliei'tfl been problematical, as not one is pierced 
by a hole. I would suggest that, like the models of our gold 
plates, they were kept in place only by the heads of the nails, 
and were used to overlay aword-sheaths or caskets or similar 



Naturally in tlieae goU plates only the idea of the nail- 
head set on the edge was borroweil from the stone or crystal 
ornaments, the design itself was derived from metal work. This 
is absolutely certain, now that the dagger-blades have thrown so 
satisfactory a light on the technique of the period. In Fig. 232, 
for instance, it is plain that the crosses within the border formed 
by two lines are meant to rejirespnt sepamte pieces laid on to a 
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darker Imckground. So too the circle within the bottler has 
been filled up with a swastika or hooked cross, and each of the 
angular spaces between circle and border with a triple star of 
wave lines (the so-called trisi:eles). The same development 
which gradually replaced the inlaid work of the Homeric shield 
by chased work beaten out in one piece has also taken place 
here ; the method is simplified, but the patterns remain constant. 
Moreover, as Dr. MilchhoFer has shown,' the ornaments of this 
example all reappear in Asia Minor — the cross on the fa<;ade of 
the so-called Miilas tomb in Phrygia, tlie triple and quadruple 
star on Lycian coins. 

Ill the grave were found three shoulder-belts or baldrics, one 
to each Ixuly. All three are of the same shajje, and of appro.\i- 
' Dit AnJUngt dir Kuntt in Orirelienl'nut, |i. an. 
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iiiid about two inches broad, and is decorated willi a con- 
tinwous row of rosettea. At one end two holes liave been cut. 
Through these was passed n little golilcn bar suspended from & 
small chain fastened to the other eiid. 
There is little to be said about 
the spears, arrows, and shields. The 
chief portions of all these weapons 
were of wood, so that only very 
scanty I'emains of tliem have been found. Dr. Schliemann says 
that he saw several lances quite perfect just at the instant 
of discovery, but that ihey crumbled away ininiediately the air 
was admitted ; now only their bronze heads remain. As many 
as four come from this grave ; they Lave the same shape as the 
one f;iven in Fig. 206, only tliere is no rinfj on the socket It 
is possible that tlie gold bands, like tlie one in Fig. 235, belonged 
to the lances. Tliere is a number of these bands of difTerent 
breadths; some are still lient into a ring, whose diameter ap> 
proximately corresixmds to tlie' thickness of the s]iear-shaft. In 
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■ case tliese gold [ilalea woiild have beeii iiitencied to hniCiili? 
coDg metal rings encircling the shaft. 

The aiTOw-lienda, thirty -five in number, art' 
1 of stone, the hard obsidian ; bronze arrow- 
heads, 30 common in the Uiad,^ aie never 
found. The typical sliape is that given in 
fig. 23b. Tlie notched side of the bead was 
jrideutly inserted into the slit of a wooden 
Ahaolntely no trace has been found of 
1 bows, wliich nmst nevertheless have been 
1 the grave along with the ari'ows. 
Nor have any shields been found, but tlieir 
J in this grave may be safely inferi-ed 
several ornaments, which could only 
long to shields, and from the frnymeut of an 
ihed shield of wood with circular edge pre- 
tved in grave V. By the ornaments 1 mean 
jcially the great mass of round gold buttons 
1 a bone core, wliich I take to have been 
pield I)osses. They are all nnpierced, and 
ive Ireen merely stuck on. We know 
V often Homer mentions " bossed " '' shields,^ 
1 in the battle-scene on the intaglio, V'v^. 
I, we have already seen shields with bonlers 
med by rows of dots, so that we can feel no 
Bsitatton in identifying those dots with our 
llttons ami with the Homeric boss. 

These bosses probably also adorned helmets, 
illed. by Homer * " studded." ' In the great 
Farrior vase (Figs. 284, 285) they appear as 
^ht-colonred dots sprinkled over the dark 
surface of the helmut. However, the number 
of the bosses found is far too great to have 

|:ved for helmets only ; the greater part must 
ve been used for shields. Another orna- 
mt, of which one example has been preserved 



liii. tha. - Grci-lc, i^tiaMttea. 

iv. *iH ; xi. 31. • IL V. 743 ; xi. 41. 

* Grwk, TtTpafd^ipai. See Helbig, Eptu, p. SW, for th« 
"bosseii " ur '"slujilnl." 
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ID this grave only, must also be assigned to a shiokl. This is the 
lion "mask" (Fig. 237), which it was pTOVfHl could not possibly 
liave covered the face of a dead tnaii. and which I hold to be the 
central device of a shield. Moreovur, it must have Iteen fixed to 
a tlat surface. All round tlie head is a horizontal rim, the edge 
of which is perforated, aud covered by a narrow deposit of green 
oxide, a proof lliat it was set in a bronze boriler wliich held tlw 
whole ornnraent in place. 
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'riie head is too badly preserved for us to judge of the work- 
mauship. Still we can notice the sharpness of the edges, and 
the hard angular cast of the features, reiuiuding us of 14,'yptian 
aud Asiatic work. We know that at a later period a Uou's head 
was fine of the eoninionest slueld devices. It may not be too 
much to assume that it was already adopted as such in tbe 
Myueiiiean period. The shield of the foremost man who attacks 
the lion on the dagger-blade, Fig. 227, is adorned with three 
large ornaments resembling rosettes in outline, thus proving tliat 
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Kaliield devices were already used at that time. Moreover, it is 
nprecisely in tlie Mycensean system of decoration that the lion 

plays such an important part. 

We now turn to the vessels of all kinds which are especially 

luniierous in this prave. Nine of them are gold cups, chieliy of two 




diapes. which are also very commonly found in Myceuieau pott«ry. 
; is the simple shape already familiar from the only yoblet of 
rave II. a plain cup without a foot, and with one handle riveted 
Five of tlie cups found iu this grave are of this shape, 
"hey are decorated sometimes with vertical furrows or asf ■:■-' 
ing twigs, sometimes with one or more horizontal hoops, 
sup with twigs is represented in Fig. 238. 

Tlie second typical shape is distinguished by the sleadei ' 
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of moderate heigLt whicli suiiporta the cup. It occura in three 
exfiuiples, oue of which has tio omaineiitation , and correspoiida 
completely to the goblets of ifil clay found in such numhers at 
Troy. The body of the second is adorned with hoops, and with 
rosettes atlixed to it. Tbu thiiil and must inteiislinf; cup is of 
silver. It is adorned with iidaid gold work after the palteni 
of the dagger-h lades (Kig, 239). In three places on the otitt-r 




circumference of the cup, namely, opposite the handle and 
to its right and left, is a low Hower-pol. The outline of the 
ornamental bands and handles of the pot is seen in profile. In 
it plants are growing, and these are the lotus plants already seen 
in the large hair-pia of grave III (Fig. l'i'2). Below those three 
designs is a ring of little inlaid round gold plates running round 
the cup. It has been remarked that those flower-iiots point to 
a cultivation of flower-gardens which never existed in Greece, but 
which was highly developed in the countries of the Euphrates 
and still more in Kgypt. We thus receive once more a. hint of 
intercourse with distant nations beyond the aeii ; and to this 
intercourse we owe, if not the goblet itself, at any rate the model 
from which its oruamcntalion was borrowed. 
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A further developmeut of this shape is seen in the cup with 
I the (loves (Fig. 240), It has approximately the form of Uie last 
^^wiue-cup, the same hif^h stand with a flat foot, and the same 
Fkind of handle; only instead of one handle it has two, which are 
I further joined to the foot by a baud of gold cut into thin strips. 
F Two doves sitting on tlie handles have long suggested comparison 
\ with the Homeric description of the rnp of NVstui,' "and besidt^ 
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, ri^lit goodly cup, thai the old man brought from home, 
jBmlKeBed with 8tud« of gold, and four handles there were to it, 
KAnd round each two golden doven were; feeding, and to the cup 
I were two hoKomg.* Anuthur man could scarce have lifted the 
Fcnp from the table, but Nestor the Old raiited it easily." 

Wf mity imagine the doves of Nestor's cup to have re- 



U]){, U-«f. Biiil Hjran. 



"mul ki tUe cup wvnr tvo (wt Lnlow," by lla«n 
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semblecl iliese. In other respects the cap must hnve lind a very 
difTerant appearance ; it was much larger, it bad four liandlea 
and two doves to each handle^and ivhat the uieamng of the 
■' two bottoms " is, or rather what the peculiar Greek word vufffA^v 
means, is still unknown. 

The goblets without a foot, like those with a foot, some- 
times have two bandies, sometimes only one. Fig. 241 shows the 
gold gulilet with two handles. The shape of the body, however, 
has bt-en so far ulti-red that thi? upper portion has a concave 




curve, while tho lowei' portion is rounded. A turra-eotla vaae of 
the same shape has also been found iu this grave. Botli remind 
ua strikingly of those Trojan vases whose unique shape led Dr. 
Sehliemanu to assume a separate aettiement — the Lydian. 

The most remarkable object, however, in this grave, and 
l^erliaps iu all the Mycentean finds, is a large alabaster vase, whicfa, 
from its shape and technique, might come straight from a modem 
drawing-room (Kig. 242). But on nearer iiiHpection we see Uiat 
it is thoroughly in keeping with the MyceuwaTi system of shapes. 
IE we place the cup last described on the foot belonging to the 



silver cup, Fig. 239, we get the body of tlie alaliaster vaae. 
Three handles, curling at the lop into spirals and curving oat 
from the vase below, are fastened to it by means of fine 
pins. 

In addition to these goblets and vases, two jugs have been 
found in the grave; the one, wiiich is reproduced in Fig. 243, is 
a quite small golden jug; the other is of silver, and has much 
the same shape, but is without any ornamentation. 
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Only a few fragments of terra-cotta ware have been found ; 
among them are fairly large pieces decorated with sea- weed 
patterns, rendered in translucent white paint on the dark red 
ground (Fig. 244). 

Next we have the large copper jugs and caldrons, of which 
thirty-four in all have been found in the grave. These seem to 
have been given to men as well as to women, for five were lying 
at the south end of the grave, at the feet of the two men whose 
faces were covered with masks ; five others were found on the 



east side behind the heads of the other three Ixidies ; further, ten 
were on the west side at the feet of these same corpses, and 
twelve were against the north wall. Tlie exact place where the 
remaining two were found is not recorded. These vases again 
mainly reproduce two shapes ; first we have the Jug, such as we 
see it in Fig. 245, with a large upright handle uniting the neck 
to the body, and a second liorizontal handle lower down, to tilt 
the jug up by when pouring out of it. Seven of these jugs were 
found. On the other hand, the shape of the large shallow 




calilron of Fig. 246 was found in as many as twenty-two 
instances, sometimes with two, sometimes with three handles, 
sometimes with rounded and sometimes with straight sides. Of 
the remaining five, one is a pan with a tubular handle, into 
which a wooden stave was fixed, the second an oval basin, the 
( third and fourth large and deep caldrons, the fifth a tripod 
with three handles and a spout 

We must also reckon among the vessels a stag cast in an 
I alloy of lead and silver. It has strong antlers, and from its 
I back, which is hollow, rises a short funnel, which proves that 
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the animal probably served as a vase or oil-flask, or for some 
similar purpose. The work is quite coarse and clumsy {Fig. 
247). 

Finally, there remain a few objects to ennmerate, the purpose 
of which is not always clear. First of all, there is the splendid 
large ox-head of silver with golden horns (Fig. 248). It is mar- 
vellously true to nature, especially in the rendering of the mouth. 
On ears, eyes, muzzle, and mouth are distinct traces of gilding. The 
gold was not plated straight on to the silver, but the silver first 
received a plating of copper, over which the gold was laid. On 
the forehead of the ox is fastened a large gold rosette, which 
likewise rests on a plating of copper. The horns are of thin 





I gold plate soldered together. The line oE the solder can still be 

I distinctly recognised, for one of the horns has split along it. 

I On some Egyptian wall-paintings we see among the tribute 

' brought by foreign nations to the Pharaoh the head of an ox, and 

on some other similar paintings we egaJa meet with it, used this 

time as a weight in a scale. However, these analogies have as yet 

, ftffonled DO satisfactory explanation of this Mycena?an ox. Per- 

Ihaps the head was hung up in the grave as a dedicatory offering. 

(Small heads of oxen, with a double axe between their horns and 

jcut out of gold plate, have been found in this grave to the 

aimnber of about fifty-six (Fig. 249). The double axe again 

joints to Asia Minor, where it appears as the device on Carian 

wins down to quite late times. 
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Tbn )ximnie] ami slicathin}> <>r Fig. 250 liave been rvfumd Ui 
abn\-e. The cvlimiriettl sheatliiiig omisista of Tuur-petaUed Hovers 
uuit«4.1 at tbcir jiuiuts, vac\\ ixtal bviii^ iiilaiil with h small piece 
«f rock'cryBlftl. Th» r^nlrnl ]iart of the jximmel is Ibrmed Ijv a 
snake-like scaly bmly, whose sL-pnratt? scales am likewise rendered 
by hits (tf ruck-m'stol fixeii into the gitb). Heads of simkes or 
dm^Ds, which are very much damaged, finished ofT the two 
estrntuittM of thv pnniiucl. Jiiiljiin<! from Lhcir technique, these 




two objects belong togetber, but tbe roiiml and uarmw slienth 
makes it improbable that they served as a sword-hilt Dr. 
Schliemann is nearer the truth in considering them to htve 
adorned a sceptrs, Thi- presence of sceptres in Uie yrave is made 
probable by other facts. A gold sheath about 40 inches long was 
found here broken in two : it can only have served as casing to a 
staff Its upper and lower extremities are shown in Fig, 251. 
The lower end b decorated with the saraw triangular pattern 
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which appears on the half-columns of the " treasury of Atreus," 
and the crowning of the sceptre reminds us to some extent of 
the capital of those same columns, the forerunners of the Doric 
capital. 

Finally, we still have to notice the remarkable alabaster knot 
(Fig. 253) of which two complete instances and several fragments 




251. — UPPER AND LOWER 
END OF A SCEPTRE (size 

about 4 : 5). 




252. — COPPER AXE FROM 
GRAVE IV. 



have been found. The lower end is finished off by a fringe in 
very low relief, the rest of the knot is ornamented with a check 
pattern formed by white lines on a light green ground. At the 
back the surface is perfectly smooth, and this, as well as three 
perforations in the middle where the knot is tied, shows that it 
was affixed to some larger object; whether to a shield or to 
some other article, we cannot tell. It is noteworthy that on 
Egyptian wall-paintings and sculptures exactly similar objects are 
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Been ui the haiida of kings or high priests, where they are ttanally 
interpreted aa the aynibol of initiatiuu into religioua mysteries. 




8. The Fifth Grave 

The fifth grave Iiaa about the same dimensions as the first antl 
third. Ill it were three corpses, about 3 feet apart, as in Uie 
other graves, and witli their heads turned as usual to the east. 
" All three," says Dr. Schlieinann, " were nuusually large, and 
appeared to have l>eeu forced into the small space of only 5 feet 
6 inches, left for them between the inner wallings : the bones of 
the legs, which are almost intact, are of unusual length," ' While 
two of the bodies had large golden masks, the third ouo, 
which was between the other two, had none, and moreover 
' Myctiur, |i. 295. 
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had liardly any gold ornamunts. And as twelve gold buttons, 
small plates of gold, and countless objects of bone were found 
scattered at some distance above tlie bodies. Dr. Schliemaun 
concludes that the grave had been opened long ago, and this one 
body plundered. Two of this corpses crumbled away immediately 
they were exposed to the air. " But of the third body, the round 
face, with all its fiesli, bad been wondi^rfnlly preserved under its 




ponderous golden mask ; there was no vestige of hair, but both 
eyes were perfectly visible, also the mouth, which, owing to the 
enormous weight wliich had pressed upon it, was wide open, and 
showed thirty-two beautiful teeth ... the nose was entirely 
I gone. . . . Such had been the pressure of the d^bt-U and -stones, 
[ that the body hud been reduced to a thickness of 1 inch to 1^ 
I inch." ' 

' Hyetna, p. 390. 
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From the size of the hones it would appear that three men 
were Wried here. This is further confinued by tha uflunDgs. 
which were of the kind attiibiited to the men in grave IV, whei«a» 
none of Uiose destined to women were found. 

Only a few of these offeriiijis vary from those wo arc nOW 
familiar with from 'jr-tyn ]\'. T'''^ ti'it" t)ie dn-umstanoes of 




the find allow us to allot eacli objetl fairly accurately among the 
two corpses, and the simpler furnishing of the one contrasts 
very sharply with that of the richer and more artistic a^ommeot 
of the other. 

For instance, one of the corpses had a breEtstplate without 
decoration, matched by a sword-belt, also without decoration. On 
its face was a mask, much less carefully worked than that of the 
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oUier, whtcli had a breastplate covered all over with deaigas, and 
other rich gifts. 

Most im^iortant of all are the masks. Ovei' the &ce of the 
dead man who lay at the south extremity of the grave was found 
the bearded mask (Fig. 254). The features are well formed; 
the eyes are somewhat close together, the nose is loag and deli- 
cate, and the lips thin. The eyes are encircled by a, double rim, 
the line passing across them and marking the meeting of the lida 
show that they are closed. The eyelashes are not marked. The 
eyebrows and the full heard not itnly have their broad masses 
ised in relief, but are further made more life-like by inner 
markings produced by sunk lines. 

Totally did'erent is the appearance of the other mask, which 
ivered the face of the body at the north end 
[(Fig. 255). The face is beardless, aud almost 
flpherical, the nose is short and broad, the 
mouth is only indicated by a straight deep 
liue, and the brows by a narrow raised ridge. 
The beardlessness, the shape of the face and 
of the nose, are of course characteristics 
peculiar to the individual portrayed. On 
the other hand, the method by whicli eye- 
brows and mouth are rendered, when com- 
pai'ed with the bearded mask, distinctly 
betrays a lack of skill or of care on the part 
of the artist. Apparently iu this case also 
the masks were not made by the same band, 
and the bodies can scarcely have been 
buried at the same time. 

To the body with the bearded mask at 
the southern end of the grave also belonged 
the golden breastplate of Fig. 256. It is 
about twice as wide at tbe top as at the 
bottom : on the upper portion the breasts 
are represented by oval bosses, the whole 
remaining space is ornamented >rith an 
.artistic interlacing of spirals. 

To the same body belonged the gold band adorned with 
ittes and spii-als (Fig. 257), wluch was still fastened round an 
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Near to it also lay a great mimber of perforftletl amber beada 
Now steing tliai this is the curpse witli thf liearded musk, llterv 
cau be no doubt that at tliat time men as well as women luust 
have used the^e bends, be it tliat they actiiully wore tliem. or 
tlint, alou^ with perforatt;d bones and boar's teeth, ihey were 
fltmag into iieck-trHppini.'s tor horses. 

Nenr to tliis skflitnii, a^iiiii, wltu fmunl tiiirty-seveu circular 
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pieces of gold leaf, and twenty-one fragments of the snuie (i'ig- 
268). They exactly resemble the 701 gold leaf ornaments found 
in the women'a yrave III, and shown to be dress- Irlmminga, 
They belonged, however, as we now see, not only to women's, but 
also to men's apparel. Tlie garment wliich they adorned had 
been, if Ur. Schliemann's observation be correct, drawn over the 
head of one of the bodies. He reports of tho best preserved of 
the bodies at the north end nf the grave : " The forehead of the 
man was ornamented with a plain round leaf of gold, and a stilt 
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larger one was lyiiiy on tlie right eye ; I further observed a large 
and a small gold leaf on the breast below the large golden breast- 
cover, and a large one just above the right tliigh."' 

Near to the bearde*! man on the south side lay further two 
roken silver vases, and a lai^e vase of alabaster ; inside it was 




a remarkable collection of thirty-eight golden buttons and a ivedge- 
shaped golden funnel. 

KThe aworda were about equally apportioned among the three 
: tliey will be described together lat^r on. 
It has already been mi^ntioned that a plain breastplate with 
' Slyeeiitr, |>, 2M. 
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'ord-belt to match waa found near to tlie body with the beard- 
less mask at the north end of tlie grave. Only the breasts are 
indicated on the plain surfiice in the same way as on the breast- 
plate, Fig. 256. The sword-belt is given in I'ig, 259. One end 
is still fastened to the end of the sword, and to the sword in also 
still attached one of the round discs which decorated the sheath. 
A great numlier of those buttons wure found in this grave : Dr. 
Scldiemann counted as many as 340. They nil have the same 
two shapes as the buttons of the previous grave (the circle or the 
lozenge), but occasionally the patterns are dififerent, (See below. 
Figs. 273 and 274.) 

Very interesting are the twelve rectangular gold plates found 




near the Ixniy at the north end of the grave. There are four 
replicas of each of the three examples given here. On Fig, 260 
a lion is furiously pursuing a stag, which is bounding away and 
turning ita head round. The empty space above and below the 
animals is filled up by the tops of palm-trees and other foliage. 
Fig. 261 shows a similar scene; but this time the lion is larger 
and runs toward the left, and, on account of the diminished space, 
the stag has been turned round, and is represented with his body 
over the lion's head. In addition to the foliage an ox-head witli 
huge eyes helps to fill up the space. The third plate is somewhat 
ahorter (I'ig. 262), and shows the pattern of intertwined spirals 
B have so frequently met with. 
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When at the Museum I perceived that these twelve gold 
plates had I>elouged to two small caskets whose bexagoim) wooden 
bottoms are still in existence. These last have the sbap*! shown 
in Fig, 263, with four long and two short sides. Tlie long flid«3 
correspond exactly to the long plates, Uie short sides to Uie short 

). Ab Dr. Schlieniunii found the twelve plates to the right 




and tti the left of the body in question, we probably have here 
two caaketa. The four long plates of Fig. 200. together with two 
of the small ones of Fig. 262. formed the one. while the four 
other long plates of Fig. 261, with the remaining two short ooeft j 
of Fig. 262, made up the other. 

It was on the face, breast, and loins of this same body ftt | 
t.the north end of the grave that the five round gold plates 
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mentioned above were foimd. Near to it also were five double 
eagles of gold plate, similar to those from grave 111. These new 
examples, however, had not been sewn on to the garments, hut, 
as is showu by a hollow tube fixed to their heads, they were 
probably strung together to serve as a necklace. Near to this 
body again were found several vessels, namely, a large silver vase 
and four silver cups, all nf them much damaged ; then three gold 
cups showing the two shapes whicli we now know to l>e typical 
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Mycemean dvinking-goblets. Two have the simple cup siiape, 

■owing towards the bottom, winch is flat; one has the rounded 

lha{)e with Iiigh slender foot ; all of them have only one handle, 

which, as usual, is riveted on. The first two examples are quite 

eimply decorated, the one with a row of high round arches, the 

othei' with the usual interlacing spirals (see Fig, 265). The 

third cup, which is adorned with a frieze of running lions, is 

iven in Fig. 2C(i. in order to show how dear tliis particular lion 

me was to the Mycensean artists. Finally, to this i>ortioa of 

finds belongs a tall alabaster cop witli perjrendicular sidw 

id a foot. 
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We now pau to ttuwe objects which we cannot apportion 
with May txttunty anuM^ the separate bodies. Among tbem ar« 
two gaiter -boldeni, omameated exartlr like th<i6e of grave IT. 
witli three rowttc* and a branch in each comer, aa well as a few 
fra^entA of annleta similar to the one given in Fig. 257, and 
most important of all, a great numtier of swords (Figs. 2G7-2C9) 
and daggers. Taking the fragments into account, there must have 



been soiiiu sixty of these swords in tlie grave. Several have 
(lusigns of extreme l>eaiity. For instance, a long sword-blade has 
a frieee of galloping; horses worked in low relief on each side of 
the central rib (Fig. :i7l). However, it is the digger - blades 
witti their inlaid work which here also are the must remarkable. 
'I'hc design on the blade in Fig, 270 is quite worthy of compari- 
son with the lion-hniit from gmve IV. On both its sidea we 
' arranged iii very niueh iJie same scheme cat-like animals 
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hunting wild ducka in a marali. On eacli side we liave two 

cats or pantliers and four ducka. Tlie former are not, aa in 

tlie usual lion sclieme, running at full speed so much as 

creeping ; the ducks in a soit of half flight are tiding to escape, 

though some of them have already been 

seized by their pursuers. Between and 

under the animals is seen a winding 
I river, in which fish are swimming and 
' papynis plants are growing. The cats, 

the plants, and the bodies of the ducka 

are inlaid with gold, the wings of the 

ducks and the river are silver, and the 

1 are given in some dark substance. 

I On the neck of ouu of the ducks is 

red drop of blood proliably given 

fcby coloured, i.e. alloyetl gold. The whole 

peffect, Iwth of drawing and colouring, 

B of remarkable power and beauty. The 

papyrus plants once more remind us 

that Egypt is the probable home of 

the original model. 

Another dagger-blade is adorned with 

rieparale blossoms, each with three inlaid 
Btamena; similar flowers also adorn the 
gold plate which still covers the hilt. 
On a third, the well-known triple row 
of spirals of the side Fig. 146 reappears 
with insignificant variations. However, 
the method of decoration differs in so ^m 
far that here the pattern wa^ not ^H 
separately inlaid on the plate let into ^S 
the blade, but the plate itself was a 

I gold loaf, which only had to be engraved „ 

gnd then inlaid with niello. 
No new shape of sword - hilt is found in this grave ; one 
fragment, however, is so well preserved that it aeema well to give 
it (Fig. 272). The handle was fixed to the round disc with the 
Bquare hole. 
Fui'ther, the remnants of a knot of Egj-ptian porcelain were 
also found here. Like the knots of grave IV, this also is smooth 
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at the Ijack, showiug that it was intended to be fanteued to name 
object. There were also a quantity of fragments of terra-cotta 
vaaes and cups. One vase, which is well preserved, ia given in 
Fig. 275. It is a large - bellied waler-jar with two liandleH, 
The simple decoration of bands supporting semicircles is rendered 
in white paint on the reddish clay. 

Seven large copper vessels, which stood together on tlie west 
side at the feet of the Iiodies, repeat the two sliapea which lliifl 
kind of vessel had in grave IV. Two are large watur- pi tellers 
like Fig. 245, with one handle joining the rim to the lK)dy, and 
another lower down hy which to tilt the veasel ; five olhera arc 
caldrons like Fig. 2-lG, with two or three handks attachefl to 
the riin. 




AJn^B woodtn oliject, which has been piec«d together out 
of nnnr fappwiU. ia of greet tnipotteiiML It in eltnait cetUiuly 
a fmtkm lit m lUtii (Fij;. 27<;). lu flat face ia curved to neet 
the riiB. vfaidi m formed by a jmjtaittg uairww boiiiootal bvrler 
flf neii worifwe—hiifc It ttxmt ynAMx, thereforr. that w« bav* 
hen «Be wd of a Utge Aietd pUKbed m the niddk. In lb* 
« «f A* fmm m v tA fottkm m a nvad bale, wUcb served to 
Ibe inside or « Ur^t device urn 



•d inibe c***^ *« "^ have to 
Million tseo KOk slabs fatoy^ to a wooden aaAet ; botb linrc 
tbt aMe 4es«B, vgited in Bdkf^ of a Uon Md «»Q(bcr ai^ 
wUA is Ml ae tmf U> iAmtMj. tWte v«w alM tmsd bcw • , 
■■ ■i1 i nn <e y< i s ^nMs and fceaai' teclfc; d tbese w 
aaed pmljr ae bo»e <ra|ifa>p^ paitljr ae dsmcMU 



Finally, a gciniJiie ostrich egy is of great interest; it Iios boen 
most happily put together out of several fragraenta. I'rofeasor 
Landerer has Hnaly^e'i n tiny jmrtion nf it. uti-I lin* proved that 




we have here no imitation in l^yptian porcelain or the like ; he 
writes : " The fragments dissolve in hydrochloric acid with 
effervescence, giving a light flocculent precipitate, which is due 
to the dried albumen that held the egg-shell logethev. The con- 
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atituents of the fragment are accordingly carbonate of lime and 
albtimen, ■which are the constituents of egg-shells," The egg 
is perforated at both ends, but this does not necessarily mean 
that it was suspended by a string ; the holes would be required 
to blow the egg. Once again, and tins time more strongly than 
ever, we are reminded of the active intercourse which must once 
have existed between Mycenie and the land of the ostrich and 

\ the papyrus. 

In conclusion, we must mention the analyses of the Myceni?an 

[ metals which were made for T)r. Schliemann nt the Koyal School 




of Mines in London. The gold contains a fair amount of silver, 
I varying from 8 to 23 per cent in the different pieces of gold 
plate. The silver of one vase was pui'e, with the exception of 3 
per cent of copper. Wltli regard to the other metals, it was 
found that the large vessels consisted of almost pure copper (98i 
per cent), while the aworda contained 86 per cent copper and 
13 pet cent tin, ix. the usual bronze alloy. 
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It is well known that I>r. SchlJeniann only discovered the 
five graves hitherto described. A sixth grave was found, a year 
after his excavations, near the entrance of the circular precinct ; . 
its contents were letnoved by M. Stamatakis. The skeleton^ 




were better preserved in this grave than in auy other. They 
were hrought complete to Athens and set up in the middle of 
the Mycenaean room, just as they were discovered, with all their 
offerings around them. The two corpses are undoubtedly those 
of men. By the side of each are weapons in great number ; 
at their heads are drinking-cups, and at their feet the lai^e 
earthenware vessels. Keither masks, breastplates, nor armlets 
are found here. On the other hand, there is a pair of gaiter- 
holders, merely decorated by lines round their edges. 



The weapons have the same slmjie as those from the firet 
graves, but they have no decoration in relief, or inlaid work. 
They consist of sworils, ilagyers, and spear-Iieads, Tlie usual 
buttous for the adornment of the sheaths are plentiful. 

Among the cujis only one is of gold, with straight sides and 
ft Sat bottom. It is decorated with high round arches, exactly 
like one of the cups from grave V. A second cnp of terta-cotta 
is adorned along its edge with plain segments of circles, rendered 
in dull paint. 




Neither copper kettles nor ju^ aj [.ear to ha\e been placed 
in these graves, but the number uf tirra-cotta vessels is all the 

I greater. Their ornamentation shows several new letails. "With 
Uie exception of an insignificant little tiaak the big vase of Fig. 
277 is the only one painted in varnish. The shajie is the same as 
that of the l>eautiful vase^s, painted in varnish with a decoration 
of seaweed, from grave I. Here the ornaments are almost purely 
linear. Round the shoulder runs a pattern composed of curves 
and dots, round the body are several rings ; then comes a band 
of spirals ; next, after a few more rings, a wTenth of ivy. All 
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the Other vases are decorated in doll paiot. Three have been 
preserved intact Two of these have the shape of the laige 
almost globular vase with the bill-like epout, from grave I (Fig. 
166), which, it will be remembered, ia also painted in dull colour. 
The first ia decorated with a plain hoop and a bond of wave- 
lines rendered in biown on a yellowish red. On tJie second 
(Fig. 278) are various birds, also in brown on Tellowish red; 




their wings are marked with hatchings. Ttie third vase, a 
two-handled amphora (Fig. 279), shows a polypus with a head 
similar to that of the griffins on the gold plates and on the 
sword-blades of graves III and IV, Here they are painted in 
white colour, outlined in brown on the yellowish red ground. 

The terra-cotta vases show an exact correspondence between 
this grave and the first : the same slim jug, which in grave I 
was painted in varnish, reappears here ; the bellied shape, which 
in grave I was the only representative of the dull paint, is found 



threa times iu this gi'ave. lu gravy VI ihore ocuura an exception 
to the general ruJe wbich Drs. Furtwiingler and Loscbcke 
have established for the vases of the Myceoiean period, namely, 
that the dull paint goes witb liiiear decoration, while with the 
use of the lustrous varuish we get imitation of niLtural objects; 
except for the small ivy wreath, out varnish-painted vase is 
decorated solely witb linear ornaments, while two-thirds of the 
bellied jugs with dnl! paint are adorned with animals. 



10. Kilalwit of ike. Gnicts to one another 

The examination of the single objects from tbe tombs has 

ready pi-oved abundantly that all the bodies cannot possibly 

i been buried simultaneously, but that the burial-ground must 

■ have come into existence by degrees. It is particularly reraark- 

lable that the masks from one and tlie same grave differ strongly 

ifrom each other. Kow that we bave examined tbe whole 

■inaterial to our hand, tbe question next arises whether we can 

btermine the order in which the graves were formed, or the 

(ength of the period during which they continued in use. The 

illowing points are the only ones which can be e-stablished with 

my certainty. 

Graves I, II, and VI on the one side, aud III, IV, and V 

I the other are closely related. In graves III and IV we find 

those little shrines of Astarte, which were apparently all made 

tbe same mould, and, in III and IV alone, the round 

which had served as decorations for garments. Tliroughout 

raves III, IV, and V gold and bronze predominate, whilst in 

* i, II, and VI by far the greater number of vessels are of 

L terra-cotta. Hence it follows that tlie latter gi-aves belong 

I'to a simpler and less elaborate period than the former, and 

I a few further considei-ations point to tbe same conclusion. If we 

leompare the women's grave I with the women's grave III, and 

ttbe men's graves II and VI with IV and V, we notice in each 

lease the much simpler furniture of the first group, I, II, aud VI. 

R!Fbe gold objects in grave I, the diadems, pendants, and crosses. 

much simpler patterns than tbe similar objects from grave 

We notice, moreover, tbe absence of several ornaments, such 

I earrings, bracelets, and amber beads. In the same way, Nos. H 

kud VI are the only men's graves without masks, golden breast- 
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plates, or golden sword-belts ; II, in particular, contained but few 
weapons. Accordingly I, II, and VI must certainly belong to a 
different period from III, IV, and V. The question whether this 
period precedes or follows the other depends entirely on whether 
the epoch we have to deal with was one of artistic development 
or of artistic decadence. The simplicity of the one gioap may 
have been a stepping-stone to the luxurious splendour of the 
other, but it may also have been an after refmement and 
modification, and there are various reasons for thinking this the 
more probable hypothesis. The terra-cotta idols from grave I, 
and the birds on the vase from grave VI, form links with the 
later finds from the citadel, which cannot be traced in the graves 
of the other group. An analogous case presents itself in the 
palace, where the older coatings of wall plaster are much more 
richly and elaborately painted than the later ones. Although, as 
far as general characteristics go, we can clearly divide the graves 
into two groups, yet when we come to details, countless small 
threads connect the one with the other and prevent us from 
assuming any considerable interval of time between the twa 
The massive breast-pendants of grave III are absent from IV, 
which is in other ways so closely connected with it, whilst they 
are to be found in I, which belongs to the other group. The 
design on the gold band from II — ^rings connected by tangents 
with small bosses near the tangents — is repeated on the glazed 
vase of grave III. 

However, it is not merely the connection between the three 
graves in each group, which seems so close that no clearly defined 
chronological seciuence is possible, but throughout we find no 
division between the groups wide enough to prevent all the 
graves from belonging to one period of culture, and that of no 
great extent. A century seems ami)le time for the development 
of the changes which come under our notice, and half a century 
would suffice to account for diflereuces in furnishing between the 
earliest and the latest grave. 

11, Dr. Schllemanns Finds outside the Precinct of the Graves 

Dr. Schliemann's excavations on the citadel comprised, 
beyond the grave precinct, only a small tract to the south of it, 
close to the fortification wall. There he brought to light a 
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labyriutli of wails built of quarry-stones and clay. It soon 
became apparent that they must have belonged to dwetliiiy;- 
houses. Sutiseqnent excavations have laid bare similar build- 
ing still farther to the south, as well as the chief rooms of the 
Palace, on the summit of the Acropolis, so that we are 
probably right in supposing the houses on the lower terrace 
I have been ont-biiildings for the accommodation of the suite 
tod the menials. 

The great find in the complex of buildings laid bare by Dr. 
Schlienianu was made a few days after the conclusion of his 
excavations. The engineer, M. Drosinoa, who had remained on 
the citadel to revise the plans and maps he liad made, thought 
he saw to the south, close to the outer edge of the circular 
precinct, the vertical walls of a grave. He sent for the royal 
commissioner. M. Stamatakis, and there they found a great 
number of golden vessels, cups, signet rings, and spiral rings. 
At that time Dr. ScliUemann thought that this was the site of a 
grave, and described it as such in his book, relying on the fact 
that the surrounding walls were butit in tlie same style as those 
of the shaft-graves inside tlie precinct At the same time lie 
was much astonished tliat the grave was not hewn in the rock, 
but was enclosed on two sides by walls with a filling of dSi'in at 
the back, and that at two of the corners these walls projected 
beyond the area of the grave. 

As a matter of fact we shall see that the contents are not uf 
the kind found in graves. Even though the objects closely 
resemble the golden finds from the shaft - graves, it is ver}- 
evident that not one of tbem was fashioned only for the use of 
the dead, as were the tinsel plates of the graves and the other 
objects covered with the thinnest possible coating of metal. 
Here everj-thing is made of solid gold, and each article has served 
some purpose in real life. Another reason against the grave 
theory is that all the objects, as Dr. SchUemann himself says, 
were contained " in a space not more than 2 feet long and 
8 inches broad." They must therefore have lain in a cheat like 
the great treasure at Troy, and beeu stored here in the cellar of 

1 ho use. 
The most prominent objects iu this find are four beautiful 
en goblets, with curving cup and a high stem, like the silver 
et from grave R', but with two handles instead of one. 





of the two amail figures stanila ou a henp of stoues. The wom 
have long projectiug uoses and enormous eyes, and their costu 
is most curious. The dress fita tightly over the bosom and |J 
girt round the hips, hut helow the waist it falls away from ti 
tigorc so as to form a deep fold, and ends in a crescent line i 
the ankles. The skirt shows four or uiore bulging horixond 
folds or tucks, and in two instAnces at least the flat i 

' Tho cat reprDUotn tlie impresuoa fmiu thv bi'uI, nut tlic ^'aI Itwlf.-M t 
"ri|{bt" and "]«ft" tie iuterchaiignd In the deKcK|itioii. 
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Iwtween tliese tucks is filled in with a scale pattern. The heads 

to be adorned with a diadeui, from which rises a curious 

mament resembling a cluster of three flowers. A tress of hair 

langs down behind. It is not easy to discover whnt the tree 

r be. As the small figure is gathering something from it, it 

it bear edible fruit ; and we most 

ikely have here a clumsy represeiitntiou 

: a vine. In the background are seen 

. sun and a ci-escent moon; the two 

y lines below them probably repre- 

the sea. Farther down still is a 

louble axe of the same shape as the axe 

1 gold plate found in grave IV. Above, 

, the right, ia an idol, armed with a 

teat bipartite shield of the well-known notched shape, only the 

L showing below it. The idol holds a lance in its left band, 

is slightly raised A tress of hair seems to flow from the 

On the right, near the edge, the simce is filled up by six 

neads of animals turned full to the front. 

Starting from the holy symbols represented above, Dr. 
Milchhofer would interpret the figures in the foreground as a 
roup of divinities, viz. Mother Bhea receiving fruit and flowers 
rom hep nymphs. Tims the cliief gods of primitive Greek 
iligion would be grouped together here. "The double axe is 
sign of Zens, the son of Bhea ; tlie ai-med man repre- 
iots her servants the Curetes or Corybantes, who do honour 
f the moimtaiii mother by orgies and sword dances." But it 
iems strange that some of tlicse divinities should l)e represented 
f mere symbols, others by an idol, and the thiid by the living 
For these reasons I believe that Dr. Milchhijfer's theory 
Inust fall to the ground. It is just because in the background 
inities are represented by mere symbols and figures that we 
ianuot suppose them to have a human form in the foreground. 
These figures of the foreground are doubtless ordinary mortals. 
Nor can I assent to the theory, now generally adopted, that these 
are necessarily engaged in an act of worship. The small tablet 

Iftom the palace (Fig. 288 below) shows how totally different 
pras the representation of sacrifice and prayer, and how completely 
b accordance it was even at this time with later Greek customs. 
bn this ring I see only women and children inn'iceutly unmsing 



themsrires with fniit and fhvtfn in s pofdj hamui and umtiinl 
fnsLion. Tli« biilv symbols <la not necessarily siiuid in any 
relatioa to llie soene represented ; they may reTV well serve only 
to fill ap tbe space, aad bare Done hat a decorative sij^ificanoe. 
like the shrines and unagn of Aphrodite sewn on garments. 

On the signet of a second aunievhat smaller ring are four 
heads of animals, similar to those along the edge of the great rii^ 
Uigether with three onmiatalcahle beads of omi, nith loi^ cnnred 
horns (Fig. 282). 

There are five plain gold rings and one of silver belonging 
to this find. In addition to these, there are eleven spiral rings, 
some of vhich are of round and others of quadrangular wire. 
The larger of these doubtless served as armlet^ the smaller as 
finger-rings. I>r. Scbliemann thought he saw an analogy to the 




gold rings on Egyptian wall-paintings, and that like them the 
Mycenaean rings possibly seneil as a medium of exchange. 

To judge from certain details of form, the objects in this find 
are of somewhat later dat*: than those from the shnft-graves. 
The dogs' heads on the cups, iu particular, recall similar heads 
attactied to the handles of the great " wnirior " vase, which we 
shall examine presently. Spiral rin^ and gold l>ead3 were not 
found ID the (graves ; but in spit« of these snuiU discrefiandes the 
cup and the rings have broad and undoubted resemblances both 
in workmanship and in shape to the objects found in the sliaft- 
graves. This find of gold is certainly of slightly lalBr dat« than 
that of the graves, but it belongs to the same jteriod of artistic 
development and national supremacy. 
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Among the other objects found in the maze of buildings dis- 
covered by Dr. Schliemann, two atone moulds claim our attention ; 
the larger one is made of granite and the smaller of basalt. Two 
I iBidea of the former are engraved and four sides of the latter. 
leae moulds cannot have been used for ordinary casting where 
ihe ornament to Ije moulded, whether of gold or of molten glass, 
R cast solid between two moulds fitting one above tlie other. No 
8 of any siicli method are visible ; we find neither a smooth 
ntrface in the parts which are not engraved, nor any means by 
Vrhich the two moulds could be fastened together, and there is no 
ifaaunel for pouring in the molten flux. As small balls which 
Irotild just tit into the mould engraved on one side of the a 




bone have been found in fairly large numbers, and as they are, 
Moreover, made of highly-baked clay covered with a leaden 
"vaniish, it is clear that these moulds were used not for casting 
but for moulding, and idso, ao doubt, for embossing ornaments. 
It is probable that the small golden objects from the graves were 
fi this manner. The eagle on the second stone, for instance, 
^lls the small eagles of gold plate found in the gi'avea. 

The mass of the find consisted of terra-cotta female figures, 
oailar to tliose of which fragments were found in grave I, of 
;ures of animals generally meant for cows, and lastly of vases. The 
inter number of the.se vases show signs of a later period than 
lose found in the graves, a natural consequence of our having to 



deal in the one case with a restricted, and in tlie otlier with an 
undefined period of development Seaweed and polyps are rare, 
geometric ornamentation with rin^s and concentric circles is the 
nde, while birds, waiting solemnly one behind the other in single 
file, are almost the only representatives of the animate world (Fig. 
283). In one instance alone la the human fonn represented, on the 
great "warrior" vase, so often referred to, which is the most impoi-tant 
example not only at Mycense, but in the whole range of Mycenaean 
vases. This vessel has the shape of a large amphora. Kound 
the body runs a broad band of figures : on the one side (Fig. 284) 
five warriors are sallying forth while a woman watches them de- 
part; on the other (Fig. 285). which is uufoitunately much 
destroyed, is a combat of several warriors. All the figures have 
long pointed noses, and grotesciuely big eyes. The warriors on 
the obveree apparently wear a close-fitting coat of mail over a 
chiton, which reaches with its fringes half-way down the thigh. 
The legs, from the knee downwards, are protected by gaiters, and 
the feet by pieces of cloth or leather bound round with bands or 
thongs. The rings above the knee and the wrist served not merely 
to fasten or draw iu the garments, but had also an ornamental 
purpose, and therefore probnbly coTisisteil <m occnsimi of gold bauds 
like those found in the men's graves. The head is covered by a 
helmet with two projecting horns in front and a plume hanging 
down beliind ; the white dots sprinkled over the helmet probably 
represent glittering bosses. On the left arm they carry a shield, 
which is quite round but for a small segment cut off at the 
bottom. In the right hand they carry a long lance, with an object 
resembling a bag fastened to it just below the point. Dr. Furt- 
wangler and Dr. Loschcke consider this object to be a knapsack; 
others think it was a gourd-shaped bottle, such as the soldiers of 
Saul carried on their spears. The woman behind the warriors is 
raising her hand to her head, in token of distress at their depart- 
ure. In the battle-scene on the reverse the men's equipment is 
somewhat different. They wear a skin cap instead of the helmet, 
the shield is a perfect circle, and there is nothing attached to the 
lance : perhaps we have here the enemies of the warriors who are 
sallying forth on the other side. 

The fastenings of the handles are shaped like dogs' heads ; 
two geese, of the type common on the later vases, fill up the 
space below the dogs. The connection of this vase with the 



later Mycenawui, as well as with the lUpylon vases is also 
narked by three concentric circles used on the reverse to fill up 
the space, where in the earlier Mycenicau style we should have 
expected spirals. The whole desigu is carried out in dark brown 
varnish on a ground which is painted yellow. The interior 
of the vase is painted red. The clay of the vessel is rather 
cxMirse, another mark to show that it belongs to tlie later period. 
Here, as in Tiryns, an impoi'tant example bridges over the 
transition between the Mycenaiau and the later style of vase- 
painting. The large notched shields of the old MycenEean period 
disappear, and the huluieta no longer have a bee-hive shape {Fig. 







). There is much that recalls the vases with stirrup 
idles {Buyelkanntn) on the one hand and the dipylon vases on 
the other; but the whole style of the drawing most resembles 
the Melian vase-paintings, the precursors of the pure Greek 
uanuer of later ages. 

Besides a few stones engraved with figures of animals, little 

bronze wheels and keys, bone pegs, and other objects of minor 

tpoi-tance, we need only mention the curious fragment of a 

^porphyry block (Fig. 286), which leads us to consider the 

lildinga whence all these objects found outside the graves 

derived. The jwrphyry block is oblong in form, with a 

fctaugular section, and is of about equal depth and breadth. 
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The upper and under surface are amoutli betis, but the exposed 
surface is ornamented by a curious pattern iu relief — an 
elliptical rosette, cut into two halves by a broad band passing 
over the middle. The stone beain was apparently adorned 
with this pattern along its whole length, for there are traces 
of more rosettes both to the right and to the left Further, we 
notice that on the left, where the block ends at the edge of 
the band that traveraes the rosette, the surface of the side is so 
worked as to show that it joined on to another block decorated 
in the same manner. How and where these stones were employed 
remained a problem till the excavations at Tiryns disclosed 
precisely the some system of ornamentation on the great 
alabaster frieze in the palace. Soon after, the buildings to 
which alone the beautiful porphyry block could have belonged 
were discovered at Mycenie. 

12. The Greek Excavations in 1886. The. Palace 

In 1886 the Greek Archwological Society undertook fresh 
excavations at Mycena;. They uncovered a further portion of 
the labjTinth of buildings near the citadel wall. Moat important 
of all, they found ou the summit of the citadel the ancient palace ■ 
of the kings, with the same ground-plan as at Troy and Tiryns, 
where the correspondence had already excited such wonder and 
interest. The Ephor, M. Tsountas, one of the most promising of 
the younger Greek archseologista, superintended the excavations, 
and has since published the results in an excellent essay. Not 
only would it be impossible nowadays to omit these important 
later discoveries in any description of Mycena;, but they form as 
it were the crown of all Dr. Schliemanu's researches, for no 
previous discoveries could afford such undeniable confirmation of 
the theories put forward by the illustrious explorer. Accordingly, 
we feel justified in including them in our account of his work. 
Our description is naturally based on M. Tsountas's article. 

Massive ancient walls had long been known on the summit 
of the citadel ; they seemed to enclose a great rectangular 
building, and they appeared in this form on Captain Steffen's 
map. During the excavations these walls turned out to be the 
foundations of a Doric temple belonging to the sixth or seventh 
century B.C. The temple lies almost due north and south, and 
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forms a rectangle measuriog Co by 140 feet. The only archi- 
tectural remains found were a slab of the cornice und two 
fragments of metopes, with a few scant remains of figures on 
them. On the north aide the foundations rest on the rock, but 
on the south side they rest on a layer of dt'brU as much as 10 
feet deep. It was within this il^h-is that walls of two different 
ancient periods came to light. Those at the south-west comer 
of the temple are slight, and consist of small stones bonded with 
clay mortar. The othera are built of much larger stones, and in 
.parts of dressed blocks; just at the south-west angle they 
Biclose a room with a pavement of lime concrete that stretches 
mder the walls mentioned above. Accordingly, the stronger and 
Ktter built walls must lie the earlier, and the less strong the 
On further excavation the earlier walls were found to 
■ield exactly the same ground-plan which the finds at Troy and 
b Tiryns had shown to be the typical one for the main divisions 
' the Homeric palace, viz. a large hall with two ante-rooms, a 
lately courtyard, and several smaller apartments ; the whole was 
^sarrounded by a wall of great strength, and approached from tlie 
lower city by two roads. We now proceed to a detailed 
description of the separate pai-ta. 

The main road, certainly intended for carriage traffic as well, 
Kended in zigzags from the precinct of the graves to the great 
ight of steps, which lies to the south, close under the courtyard 
] the palace (between I and K). These steps were evidently 
rotected by a gateway, of which only a few fragments of walls 
md pillars remain. At the bottom of the stairs, in room I, a 
inch of masonry ran along the northern and western sides. 
Ste staircase itself is 1 feet 10 inches broad, and has twenty 
which an- in good preservatiou. Each is 4 to 5 inches 
^high and 14 to 18 inches deep. The breadth was not got with 
a single stone, but as many as three or four had to be employed ; 
this, however, was not visible to the eye. as the whole staircase 

I it overlaid with a coating of plaster some ^-inch thick. The top 
liuding has been destroyed, as also the entrance, which doubtless 
nd through a second gateway into the palace court or Aul^. 
t The courtyard (L) is 37 feet 9 inches broad, and is paved with 
i lime concrete. Under this concrete may be seen in places the 
■sees of an older pavement, which had been made with more care 
End with finer materials. The north wall of the courtyard is 
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BtUl etaiidiug to a height of 7 feet 1 inches, and comprises six 
cuuTses of dressed blocks ; hetweun the lowest course and the one 
immediately above it is a horizontal beam similar to that fouDd 
in the palace walls at Troy and Tiryns. This support is a sur- 
vival from the old method of building, which employed quarry- 
stones and clay ; in ashlar masonry it would naturally be dispensed 
with. The same construction is found in the west wall of tlia.— 
courtyard. I 

To the right of this open place of meeting comes the ante- \ 
room of the men's apartments (M). Two columns stood at the 
entrance between two antfe. These were all of wood, and stoixl on 
stone bases. The depth of the ante-room is 10 feet 3 inches, 
the floor is paved with limestone slabs. 

Next comes the second ante-room (N) ; at its entrance (6 feet 
5 inches broad) is a stone threshold with great square holes ou 
each side, into which the door-posts were sunk. Ou the edge of 
this threshold is cut a gi-oove (6 inches broad), in which the door 
moved ; at the right-hand extremity is a round hole, which, as at 
Tiryns, held the bronze pivot for the door-hinge. 

The floor of this room was paved round the walls with slabs, 
men-iuriny 3 feot 4 inches by 3 feet 10 inches; but in the centre 
there was a limestone concrete. From it we pass into the living 
room — the megaron (0). At its entrance we again find a thres- 
hold with holes for the door-posts, this time, however, without the 
round hole for the liinge. As in the megaron at Tiryns, there 
can have been no door here, and a simple curtain sufficed to shut 
off the raoni. 

The megaran is the largest room in the whole palace, and 
measures 37 feet 9 inches by 42 feet 5 inches. The roof was 
supported by four wooden pillars which stood on stone bases. 
These are sunk -^-inch below the concrete floor, as it has appreci- 
ably gained in deptli through fi-equent restoration. In the centre, 
between the columns, stands the great circular hearth, of which 
about a third remains. It is raised only 5^ inches above the 
floor by two shallow steps, and shows as many as five super- 
imposed layers of stucco, which had all been painted. 

The design of the third and best-preserved layer is figured 
below after Dr. DiJrpfeld's drawing (Fig. 286). The vertical 
surface of each step is decorated with spherical triangles ; the one 
set is coloured grey and white, the other red and white, each of 



he white fields beiug filled up by a small star. The horizontal 
ksurface counecting the two is coloured blue, At the top a baud 
I of spirals, painted white with blue dots in the centre and enclosed 
■ by red and blue lines, runs round the hearth. 

The floor of the megaron, like that of the ante-room, is paved 
I'With slabs along the walls, while the centre has a concrete 
K-pavement, with a chequered pattern corresponding almost exactly 
i to that in the megaron at Tiryns. The whole south-east corner of 
■the living room has been destroyed by a landslip ; at this point 
vthe hill descends abruptly to the ravine of the Chavos. 

Returning to the great court, we find on its west side another 
lioom (P), which is not in direct communication with the court. 
Ilnit is approached tlirough au ante-room. A second opening led to 
u room adjoining it, but neither entrance had a door. Against 
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(the north wall of this room ia a remarkable square hearth, 31^ 
linches broad by 41^ inches deep, and 2 inches high ; under the 
Kiloor was a conduit, built with square earthenware pipes. 

To the north of this room a passage leads straight from the 
icourtyard to the western portion of the palace, whicli is now 
1 entirely destroyed. At the entrance leading from tlie courtyard 
. threshold which had no door above it ; on the right are 
k three stone steps, forming the lower portion of a staircase which 
■led to the upper story. The two lower steps measure 6 to 8 
■inches in height and 12 to 14 in depth ; the third is a landing 
Is feet 4 by 3 feet 7, from which the staircase turned to the left, 
i was continued in wood. The space under the staircase must 
lave been utilised, as it could be approaeheil from the other side. 
On the north of these stairs is a long broad piissaye (R), to 

2 west of which lies a great threshold with the hinge-hole for a 
e door. The continuation of the passage on this side doubt- 

3 led to a second gale, directly accessible from the Lions' Gate by 
menus of a steep footpath. Unfortunately Ibo boundary wall of 
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the palace is so completely destroyed at this point that the dis- 
position of the gate can no longer be made out On the left of a 
person coming from outside, and just behind the great threshold, 
entrances led from this same passage to further apartments which 
were closed by doors. In the other direction, to the east, the 
passage is covered by the foundations of the temple, but it must 
have led to the diflferent small rooms (S, etc) traces of which are 
still to be found near the megaron, and which probably served as 
women's apartments, treasure-houses, and sleeping-rooma 

What applies to the ground -plan applies also, as separate 
instances have already proved, to the construction — everywhere we 
find the most remarkable resemblance to the palace at liiyns. 
Floors, doors, posts, thresholds, and roof all correspond. The 
only difference is in the more advanced technique observable in 
several details, such as the employment of dressed blocks for the 
walls, and in the freer use of wall-painting, traces of which are 
found in and near the megaron, in the courtyard, and in room P. 
We undoubtedly have here one and the same period of civilisa- 
tion, and M. Tsountas has abundantly proved by his observations 
during the excavations that this period is that of the so-called 
Mycenaan vases. In his account of the find in the great 
court, on whose pavement rise the poor clay walls of the later 
houses, he writes : " Even before any connection could be made 
out between the ditferent walls, whose upper part we first laid 
bare, I noted in the journal of the excavations that between the 
walls, which were soon after proved to be of later date, only frag- 
ments of vases of the geometrical style with designs of quadru- 
peds and binls were found, while below, on the limestone concrete, 
and wherever there were no later walls, all finds belonged to 
the Mycenaean class." This is a clear and interesting result, 
whicli may yet be of the greatest service to us, when we try 
to determine what was the period of time corresponding to the 
great building epoch at Mycenie, and who were the race who 
then inhabited the citadel. 

The excavations lower down, close to the wall of the 
Acropolis, brought to light a group of smaller buildings which 
may be probably regarded as private houses. Among the medley 
of walls of different periods we note esj^ecially a chamber belong- 
ing to the oldest period, with a square hearth in the centre. 
This must be the megaron ; in front of it, to the west, is an 
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ante-room, and farther on a courtyard with traces of a sacrificial 

pit ill the centra At this point the ground falls rapidly from 

north to south, so that tlie suite of rooms running parallel to those 

■ just described is one story lower, and is reached by a staircase. 




I lower rooms must have been dark and hardly habitable. 
ihuy were the cellars of the building; from the general plan we 
^ther that the women's apartments were over tliem. 





^^^B this group of buildings ; the " women sacrificing " (Fig. 288) 
^^^nre discovered in a room on the north side of the room witli 
^^^Be hearth, and three figures with asses' heads (Fig. 287) OB 
^^^■bU to the south, near the stairs. These are by for tlis 
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important apecinieus of tlie kind found in Mycenae ; from tie 
megaron and Uie adjuining sleeping-Hpartnient we have only a 
very few fragmenU with portions ot men wid horses, showing 
no peculiarity except that round the knees ttnd ankles of the 
men are bands similar to those worn by tlie warriora ou the great 
vase, and also by Iht; acrobat on the bull at Tiryns. 

On the first of the new fragments are trat-es of three figures, 
which, to judge by the long ears, have asses' heatls. The upright 
point in front of the ears can only be the tuft of hair ou the 
forehead. These creatures must be the same as the demons 
which belong to the earliest religious conceptions of tiie Greeks, 
and which Dr. Milchhofer has treated in so exhaustive and 
suggestive a manner. Even down to later times the lesser 
forces of nature subordinated to the greater powers, the spirits 
of wood, hill, or stream assumed a form half human half 
animal; satjTs, Tritons, river- gotls, centaurs, and the minotaur 
are classical e.\amples. These beings weie of far greater import- 
ance in earlier times, for it every day becomes more and more 
certain that Greek religion originated in monotheism, i.e. in the 
worship of a supreme Zeus, to whom all other natural forces, 
represented under the form of these compcisite beings, were 
subject Such forms are found especially on the gems of the 
Slycenfean period — the so - called island stones ; they almost 
always have tlie legs of birds, one figure only having tJie legs of 
frequently they carry on their shoulders, as in our 
. pole, with their slaughtered prey hung on the ends 
(Fig, 289). We are therefore justified in assign- 
ing birds' legs to tlie figures on our wall-painting, 
and in supposing that the pole was used to carry 
the spoils of the chase. The figures with their 
long tongues hanging out are scarcely conceived 
, in a serious spirit, and are somewhat of the 
nature of caricatures. The Homeric poems do 

" '■ not shrink from occasional satire, even on 

the greater gods ; accordingly, the temptation to treat their 
attendant gnomes and goblins in the same way would be still 
much stronger.' 

' [A quite difTerent explanation of theee curioiu Ggiirea bu recently b««n {{ivH) *^ 
Winter (see "Arcb. Anzeiger," Jahtbvth da k. d. ItutUuts, 1890, p. 108' 
regard! them aa MjceoKan attempts to reproduce the Egyptian t 
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The colours in tliis picture are still remarkably fresh. The 

round is blue-grey ; the figures are flesh-coloured in f'rout, but 

r backs nre painted blue, with inner markings in black, yellow. 

dred. 

The second fragment (Fig. 283} is a separate limestone tablet 

1 inch thick, intended doubtless to hang ou a wall. 

s design, wliieh is unfortunately much damaged, develops from 

I centre towards the sides, which correspond exactly. Fi-om 

I traces left we can make out the central figure, especially 

i the altars on either side afford us a clue — it was an idol, 

simUar in form to that on the great gold ring (Fig. 281). The 

outline of the large notched shield shows plainly, and above 

it is the remainder of a head, apparently with flowing locks ; 

iu front are traces of an outstretched arm holding a lance. 

To the right is an altar, and behind it a woman, while from 

several traces we may assume that the design was repeated on 

the left. The sliape of the altar is known to us from the relief 

of the Lions' Gate, where two similar bases are set side by aide 

to fonn a support for the pillar. The woman stands upright, 

both hands raised above tliu altar, and her clothing corresponds 

in every particular to that of the women on the gold ring 

mentioned above. The upper i>art of the body is covered by a 

f close-fitting garment ; while a skirt cut up by several tucks flows 

lown from the waist. It is clear that the bosom was not bare, 

9 T>r. Milchhofer maintained in the case of the figures on the 

fold ring, because only the hands and face are white, while the 

)om is coloured yellow and matches the skirt that covers the 

wer part of the figure. To the left is a woman in the same 

titude, and of course tliere must once have been an altar on this 

Ue also. The upper part of this figure, with a diadem and a neck- 

■, is atill to be seen. We may interpret the whole picture as 

t scene of sacrifice offered by the two women to the idol in the 

We need scarcely conclude, with M. Tsountas, that this 

Bture, which is the only representation of a religious subject in 

Htycensean art, was not made on the spot, but imported. It 

lows the same blue-grey groimd, and also the same colours and 

technique which are found iu the wall-painting, 

goddom Thneris. We slioulii thm bavc anothor piwu of oTiden™ to prove timt tlie 
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Among the iiuds in the palace wad a scarabseus bearing the 
name of Queen Ti, and archaeologists hoped that they were at 
last in possession of a definite point by which to fix the dates of 
the Mycentean monuments. Unfortunately their hopes were 
only very partially realised. Professor Erman, to whom an 
impression was sent, pronounced it indeed to be genuine Egyptian 
work, but added that, in the first place, there had been many 
queens called Ti, and in the second, that even if it did refer to 
the most famous of them, the wife of Amenophis III (thirteenth 
century B.C.), the scarabaeus might belong to a later period, for 
the names of celebrated royalties continued to be engraved on 
amulets long after their death. 

At any rate, we may infer from this discovery that the palace 
must have been inhabited after the thirteenth century B.a 

13. Graves of the Populace in the Lower City 

The indefatigable Greek Archaeological Society undertook 
during 1887 and 1888 fresh excavations in the lower city, where 
M. Tsountas opened fifty-two graves. Both the position and the 

contents of tliese graves threw light on several difficult points in 
Dr. Sclilienianns discoveries, as well as in the whole question of 
Mycenaean civilisation. 

In addition to the six bee -hive chambers already known, 
in which no furtlier investigations were made, a seventh came to 
light, but unfortunately it liad already been completely plundered 
in past ages. The rest of the graves were not domed, but were 
simple cliauibers liewn in the rock. A horizontal approach 
tlirougli tlie rock, usually some yards long, led to the square 
burial-chamber ; this was sometimes fitted with niches, and in 
some few cases a second chanil>er, approached by another short 
passage, lay behind the first. The roof is almost always of gable 
form, and only occasionally hewn into an irregular vault. The 
chambers are generally from 10 by 13 to 13 by 16 feet in area, 
and reach a height of 6 to 8 feet at the sides, and of 8 to 10 feet 
in the middle, under the gable. These graves do not form a 
cemetery, but lie in scattered groups more or less everywhere 
among the ruins of the lower city. South of the bee-hive tomb 3 
lie seven graves ; to the north of No. 4 four, and six more to 
the south of it ; eight are found near No. 5 ; about ten minutes 
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I to the north of the Kokoretza, at a place cftllecl Aspruchouia, lay 
I twenty-two graves, in addition to two groups of six and four 
I respectively, at the foot of Mount Eliiis. The graves in one 
L group generally correspond both in size and in the nature of 
I their contents ; the larger ones are laore richly fiirniahed with 
implements of ivory and costly uietal, while the smaller ones are 
I more humbly decorated with terra-cotta figures, and, oddly enougli, 
[ with great numbers of the so-called " island stones " ; the rough- 
j cess of the designs clearly shows that these stones represent the 
I commoner manufacture, as compared with the objects made in 
I more costly material From all this it follows that each group of 
[ graves must coirespond to some division of the people, and M. 
[ Tsountas is certainly right in supposing that we have in these 
I groups the graveyards of separate families or clans, each having 
I its burial-place on the boundary of its own district. This is why 
1 the groups near the vaulted tombs 3 and 4 are in tlie midst of 
I an inhabited region ; they lay between two clan districts. 

It is well known that the walls of the lower city only 
J enclosed a small portion of the inhabited level tract ; the greater 
I part of the population lived in open villages. To live in snch 
I communities, and to bury the dead within tlie precincts of the 
I communities, was in accordauce with an ancient Greek custom, 
I flurviving down to hiatorioal times among the Spartans, who were 
I the most careful to maintain ancient customs. " The Spartans," 
I Thucydides,' "live in open villages" {Kara «o>/wi?);" and 
I Plutarch ^ still knows that they buried " within the town," and 
I certainly with the same division as the Mycenreaus, for we know 
■ that the graves of the Agiadte lay to the south, and those of the 
p£urypontid£e to the north of the city. Tliis was also the custom 
, Alliens in very early times; many graves have been found 
Kthere within the inhabited area, and this fact had already led 
■J*Iato* to the conviction that the ancient Athenians buried their 
I'dead in their houses. After this there is nothing remarkable in 
! presence of a graveyafl on the Acropolis at Mycente. The 
ropolis was the »tnjrigly fortified district of the ruling clan, 
md they, like the communities of the lowei" city, had their burial- 
place within their own prucinctx, 

On special jHiinU, too. the fin/U from tlie new giaves offer 
ioterestint; and ovenvhehning evidence. Kot one of the corpaes 

' 8m CurtliK, Pthpwn'tu*, ii. ji. JIfi. • lyi: 27. ' M^noi, » 
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seetD^ to have been crsomti'id, thou;;h traces of asLes vm 
fouud, nliicli, tis in other cases, ciusl have come from the fiinei^ ' 
aacrlAces. After the burial of the last corpse, the doorwaj-rf^ 
tho gmvo was walled up, with the exception of a small ffm 
under tlie lintel, and the path lu frout was blocked up wiltii 
ettrth. Filially, tht! {,'Hp itself wiis closed with stones. la.' 
the blocked-up path in front of the entrance human bones vat' 
often found, >uul in one case as many as six bodies, which ts, 
all appearances had been burietl at the same time ; we can ba(J 
acuiUDic, with M. Tsouutas, that slavus or prisoners of war vren^ 
occasionally slain at their lord's funeral, just as Achilles slcnKI 
twelve Trojans at the pyre of Patrokloa. In this way we oMK 
also expluin the strange group of bodies which was fouud aboM^ 
the tliird shaft-grave {see above, p. 210). ' 

Among the offerings to the dead a great many female ididl' 
of terra-cotta were found, especially in the poorer gravea Th^i 
certainly do not always represent the same divinity. The greatAT' 
number wear a royal diadem, aud may well be images of Hera. ' 
but others with bare neck and large necklace appear to portrsy 
Aphi-odite, Only one of these figures was found here. There ia-* 
a third cliu'is of those ligurines carryinr; a child. These are found ' 
only in a few instances ; we may perhaps interpret them as images 
of Denieter Kourotrophos, by analogy with the numerous images 
of Demeter of a later period which have been found at Tiryns, 

Many of the objects found in tliese graves are characteristic 
of genuine Myceuitan art ; such are the cups with stirrup handles. 
This indeed is the shape characteristic of the vases of this find, 
which it thus proves to belong to the later stage of the Mycemean 
period. On the other hand, there are a few objects which at 
present are isolated examples of their kind in the finds of this 
civilisation ; for instance, several razors, fragments of a small 
glass vase, and many round metal mirrors with ivory bandies, 
adorned with figures carved in relief. Iron is met with for the 
first time in the form of a few finger-rings, which show that this 
metal was considered costly and only worked into trinkets. Of 
great importance, finally, are three bronze safety-pins, for up to 
now one was forced to believe that the Mycenieans, contrary to 
Homeric and Greek custom, only wore sewn garments, and on 
this ground then connection with later Greeks was questioned. The 
pins found are of the most primitive shape, — a wire is *" 



twice in the centre to forin a spiral, then the lower end is turned 
back to meet the upper enil, and is hooked into it. This discovery 

k teaches ns that towards the end of the Mycenaean period, even aa in 
Homeric and later Greece, garments were formed by square pieces 
b£ stuff wrapped round the body and pinned over the shoiildere. 
Tiie object which shows the greatest artistic skill is a silver 
pup decorated with inlaid and enamelled work. Its shape is flat, 
■Imost like a saucer, and it has a handle. Round the upper 
run, and lower down round the body, run rows of inlaid gold 
leaves; the space between these bands and the rim is occnpied by 
twenty-one men's heads, one behind tlie other. They show a well- 
marked Greek type ; forehead and nose form a straight line, with 
^only the very slightest depression at the root of the nose ; and 
I line is almost vertical, instead of oblique, as on the warrior 
ise and on the gold rings. The lieads wear pointed beards, as 
1 f.treek vases of the sixth century B.C.; the drawing and pro- 
^rtion of the eyes are also similar. Three locks of hair fall on 
^e nock and are twisted into curls below. Similar curls are also 
"seen on a roughly-painted vase found in these graves. This had 
evidently been made on the spot, whence M. Tsountas concludes 
that the cup was also made at Mycena.'. 

It is now only necessaiy to add a few words respecting the 
mutual relationship of the earlier finds, especially between the 
ahaft-gnives and the palace. Tiie general opinion was that the 
shaft-graves were the oldest stratum in Mycensean soil, and repre- 
sented a different period and a different race from those of the bee- 
hive tombs, etc. They certainly represent au earlier period ; but 
I the development to be traced from them to the palace and the 
paves of the lower city is unbroken and uniform. The clay 
idols so common later on are found, though sparsely, in the shaft- 
braves; the vases, though differing in ornamentation, are of the 
Bme tine clay and have the same varnish ; the gold beakers of 
f^e graves were also found in the dwelling-house near the burial 
precinct — of finer workmanship, it is trae, and with dogs' heads 
on the handles, but still in the same hammered work ; while the 
wonderful inlaying of the silver vase from grave IV and of the 
r-blades from graves IV and V finds its closest analogy in 
^e new vessel from the lower city. There can be no doubt that 
t-graves, palace, and lower city belong to one and the same 
jat and connecteti period of civilisation. 
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We aee from the Acropoleis of Tiryna aod Troy that only the 
rulers dwelt there. At Athene likewise there waa no room iu 
the Acropolis for the populace. The Cyclopean circumvallation 
walls of the Athenian citadel had long been known, and since 
1887 the lemains of the old palace have been discovered beside 
the Erechtheion and the Parthenon. The Acropolis at Mycenae 
is certainly lai^r, but the space waa none too large for a whole 
ruling clan with their namerous retainers and servants. We 
must therefore imagine the rulers as living there, and find iu this 
feet the easiest explanation of the presence of a. graveyard on the 
citadel mound, which roused so many scruples, and which first 
suggested doubts as to the Greek character of the Mycenseane ; 
just as in the lower city each family or clan had its own grave- 
yard within its own boundaries, so too ths rulers, shut in within 
their fortress, had their royal graves on the Acropolis. It was 
only later, when the simple shaft-graves had given way to the 
colossal bee-hive tombs, that the Acropolis no longer sufficed for 
such burial and the lower city had to come to its assistance. 
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CHAPTER V 

MIKOR EXCAVATIONS 
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1. Oirhomtiws 

Ur. Sghuemajjm'8 excavations in Orcbomenos weru undertaken 
At different times — in November 1880, in the spring of 1881, 
and again in the spring of 1886. They form an inipwtant 
addition to the pictiire of Myceuiean civilisation, inasmuch as 
the chief monument brought to light, the great bee-hive tomb of 
Minyas, is in some essential points better preserved than even the 
" Treasury of Atreas " at Mycena;, and these points carry our 
view far beyond the region of the bee-hive tombs themselves. 

These excavations take us over to Boeotia. In the very 
centre of the country lies the great lake Copai's, at the end of a 
vast and fruitful plain ; it lias no natural outlet to the sea, and 
at times, when the artificial drainage fails, it is a great source of 
danger, as it exposes the district to inundation and pestilence. 
Li past ages several excellent channels joined it to the Euripos, 
the strait between the mainlaud and Eubcea. However, as all 
such undertakings were neglected under Turkish rule, and as the 
■young Greek kingdom has not yet quite completed the great 
work of laying out new channels, the whole country has a bad 
Teputalion for fever. 

The first Aoropohs of Orchonienos apparently lay on the 
east side of this lake, some 6 or 7 miles distant from the 
Euripos, at a spot where giant Cyclopean walls are still visible 
on the heights of Gouliis. The choice of this site accords with 
ithe custom, usual in early a^es on the coasts of the Archipelago, 
of placing the capital of a seafaring nation at some little 
distance from the sea, though not too far. 
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Strabo says that the later town of Orchomenos did not 
occupy the site of the original settlement, because the inhabitants 
had been driven thence by malarial fever, and had taken up their 
abode on the heights of Akontion. This hill is on the west of 
the lake, and there it was that Dr. Schliemann excavated the 
Treasury of Minyas. The migration must have taken place at a 
very early date, for the vaulted tomb can only be referred to a 
later stage of the period to which the Cyclopean walls on Goulds 
belong. 

According to tradition Orchomenos was, like Troy and 
Mycense, the chief town of its district Like Mycenae, it is 
celebrated by Homer for its wealth of gold.^ Hence came the 
sons of Ares, Askalaphos and lalmenos, to the war of Troy.^ 

No excavations have yet been made on the heights of Goulds, 
but on that portion of Mount Akontion called the Hypantheion, 
at the foot of which lies the bee-hive tomb, and where large 
portions of later Greek fortress -walls are still standing. Dr. 
Schliemann opened a few graves, and found in the thin layer of 
d^yris a few scattered fragments of ancient pottery. The main result 
of his excavations at Orchomenos is confined to the '' Treasury of 
Minyas." 

Even down to a late date in ancient times tliis building 
must have been above ground and easy of access. Pausanias^ 
visited it and blamed the Greeks for admiring foreign buildings 
rather than native productions, for even " distinguished writers 
are at much pains to give an exact description of the Egyptian 
pyramids, and say not a word of the treasury of Minyas 
and the walls of Tiryns, which are no less noteworthy." At 
the same time Pausanias shows that he considered the building 
to be a treasury, for he says of Minyas : " So far as we know, 
he was the first who built a house to store his treasure in," 
and he further describes it in the words : " It is a round stone 
building, ending in a blunt conical point; it is said that the 
topmost stone acts as keystone to the whole building." Pausanias 
saw the building when it was still in good preservation ; it was 
of bee-hive form, exactly like the " Treasury of Atreus," which it 
closely resembled both in ground -plan and dimensions. It is 
now half destroyed, and has been so for a long time. Lord 
Elgin tried at the beginning of the century to lay bare the ruins, 

1 See n, ix. 381. = 11, ii. 513 ; ix. 32 ; xui. 618. » ix. 36. 
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rosettes. ** Almost in the centre of the treasure-ioom was a Ioe^ 
hole in the level rock 9 inches deep, 15 inches broad, and 19 
inches long, which must have served to secure some monument.'* 

A door (6 feet 11^ inches high, 3 feet 9 inches broad above, 
raid 3 feet 11^ inches below), whose posts, to judge fix>m the 
indentations still left, were richly adorned with bronze ornaments, 
leads from the vaulted room to the square chamber adjoining 
it This second chamber rouses keen interest fiom the peculi- 
arities of its arrangement and its beautiful internal decorations. 
It measures 12 feet 3 inches by 9 feet, and is 7 feet 10|- 
inches high. On all four sides rise the vertical walls of 
native rock; but this chamber was sunk from above like, a 
shaft, and not hewn out in the rock with the vaults room as a 
starting-point " The ceiling seems to have fallen in only about 
1870 under the pressure of the superincumbent mass of rubbish,** 
says Dr. Schliemann; '' because all the villagers agree that at that 
time the earth suddenly gave way with a great noise predsdy 
above the place where the chamber is, and a deep hole was then 
formed." The interior construction of the chamber is as foUow& 
Walls of small quarry-stones bonded with clay were built 
against the sides, while at a height of 8 feet above the floor 
green schist slabs 16 inches thick were laid across from one wall 
to the other to form the ceiling. The exact construction of this 
ceiling is not clear. It seems that in order to relieve it a cavity, 
practically a second story, was constructed ; it was formed by 
walls hewn in the natural rock and overlaid with slabs ; then 
above this followed the mass of dibris reaching up to the top. 
The slabs of the ceiling are most exquisitely sculptured on the 
inner side with a pattern composed of rosettes and spirals. The 
conjecture that this design was copied from a carpet pattern 
seems correct. Just as in textile fabrics, first comes a centre- 
piece, formed by interlacing spirals, from the comers of which 
spring palmettes ; round this is a frame consisting of a double 
row of rosettes. Then follow more interlacing spirals and 
palmettes, framed by another border of rosettes, which is edged 
on the outside by the familiar dentils. 

The walls had been revetted with marble slabs, some of which 
still remain in their original place. They exhibit the same 
j^ttern as the ceiling ; above and below runs a row of rosettes. 
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reality. In the following pages we shall chiefly follow the 
account of Dr. Emil Eeisch, the last scholar who has visited 
Ithaca with a scientific object; he has kindly placed at our 
disposal his MS. notes. Parts have already appeared in 
Baedeker s Greece, for which the account was written. 

There is no doubt that the Ithaca of Homer is identical 
with the island which now bears that name. Its proximity to 
Cephalonia, which is also called Samos, is often insisted on. The 
sway of Odysseus extended as far as there, for he set Philoitios 
over his cattle " in the land of the Cephallenians." ^ Moreover, 
in Od, XX. 187, Philoitios had to bring over the ferry which lies 
between the two banks, "a barren heifer for the wooers, and 
fatted goats ; and ferrymen had brought them over . . . who 
send even other folks on their way, whosoever comes to them." 

In the neighbourhood of Ithaca there is one special land- 
mark; a couple of miles to the west, about half-way between 
Ithaca and Cephalonia, lies a small islet, now called Daskalion ; 
evidently it is the very islet on which the suitors lay in wait to 
slay Telemachos on his return from Pylos and Sparta.^ The 
description of Homer runs : " Now there is a rocky isle in the 
mid sea, midway between Ithaca and rugged Samos, Asteris, a 
little isle ; and there is a harbour therein witli a double entrance, 
where ships may ride. There the Acha^ans abode, lying iu wait 
for Telemachos." ^ 

It follows from this passage that as Telemachos had to sail up 
the strait between Cephalonia and Ithaca to reacli the city, this 
city must have lain on the strait, i.e., on tlie west coast of the 

1 Od. XX. 210. 

'^ [This is hardly correct. The little rock-ledge called Daskalio or Mathitario — 
both uames mean "schoolhouse" — is two miles from Ithaca and hardly 600 yards 
from Cephalonia, as will be seen on reference to the map from the Admiralty Charts 
given in Appendix III to Merry and Riddell's Odyssey, No one has admitted more 
frankly than Schliemann himself the absolute impossibility of identifying it with 
Asteris. "Its length is 586 feet ; its breadth varies between 108 feet and 176 feet. 
On account of these small dimensions it cannot possibly be identified with the 
Homeric Asteris, which, as the poet says, had two ports, each of them with two 
entrances " {Ilios, p. 46. Sec also Ith<iqu€, p. 75). Schuchhardt omits to explain 
also how a poet personally acquainted with Ithaca could have descri])ed it as 
"furthest towards the darkness" {i.e. the west), while tlie neighbouring islands 
"face the dawning and the sun" {Od. ix. 25, 26). Ithaca is overshadowed by 
Cephalonia immediately to the west. The following identitications nmst therefore 
be accepted only with great reserve. — W. L.] 

3 Od, iv. 844. 
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d ; there ia a general couseiisus of opiuioii on tbia point, but 
die precise spot was disputed. The most popular view was that 
eric settlement liad been situated in the north, at a spot 
illed Polls, which lies on the oniy fruitful and important valley 
tlie island ; but Dr. St^bliemanu declared that the isolated 
ight there called Kastro (City), and supposed to be the Acropolis 
the old town, was merely a natural rock fortress, and had no 
1 to show. Like Gell, he believed that the old settlement 
3 farther south on the narrow neck of land which connects the 
lorth and south portions of the island. Here rises Mount Aetos, 
[ conical hill about G50 feet high; quite at its summit is a 
oiall plateau surrounded by a Cyclopean wall, which ia still 
banding to a height of 20 to 25 feet; while lower down are 
other circumvallation walls. Dr. Scbliemann placed the 
»lace of Odysseus on the summit, and thought he had discovered 
ains of about 190 Cyclopean houses between the two 
bwer walls. 

To this theory Dr. Keisch makes the following objections : 
"Even though the nucleus of the forti6cation walls undoubtedly 
4ates from very early times, this stronghold cannot possibly bo 
' taken for tlie Homeric city ; for, granting that the descriptions in 
the Odyasey borrow only the most general outlines from a real 
background, yet the city cannot have been situated on an inhos- 
pitable rock 650 feet high. There was no room between the 
blocks on the narrow plateau for a palace even of the very 
smallest dimensions, nor for a town on the steep declivities of the 
rock.' The only possible site for a settlement is on the slopes to 
the north and south-west of Aetos, and yet the excavations under- 
taken here by Dr. Scbliemann have produced practically no result. 
Nevertheless, in the ruins of the ' Palace of Odysseus ' we have 
, fortress of great age and atrengtli, which in times of danger 
I served as a refuge to the dwellers round about, and was of the 
1 atmost imjiortance for the defence of the whole island ; for it 
toomiuauded not only the landing-places to the south-east and 
L north-west of Mount Aetos, but protected the only means of 
Mmmunication )>etweeu the uortb and south parts of the 
ukL" 
While the theories of Oell and SchUemann break down 

' Dr. Schlienwun bimwlf aaya: "'nil slajws of Mounl Aitosrine a' 
tud are tbernfor* 7" sUajwr tliaa llio n\iym coue of Vesuvius." 
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owing to special local conditioiiay our attention is once more 
irresistibly drawn, by the stoiy of the suitors' ambush, to the 
valley of Polis. Their lonbuaU on the island of Asteris is only 
comprehensible if Telemachos had to journey up to Polis, not i£ 
he luui already landed close to Aetos. 

Now we find that evident traces of a very archaic settlement 
are to be seen in the valley of Polis : on the hill of Castro, the 
northern headland of the bay, said by Dr. Schliemann to be nothing 
but a rock, Dr. Beisch saw remains of a terrace-wall of great 
roughly-hewn blocks preserved for a length of 30 paces, and below, 
fiN)m the bay ** right up the hill, as far as the present village of 
Stavros, stretched an important settlement, whose existence eaa 
be traced by means of the extant remains from the seventh 
century B.a to the time of the latest Boman Empira" 

Buins were also found on the other side of the village of 
Stavros, to the north. " There, among olive trees and vineyards, 
is situated the little church of St. Anastasios, which rests on an 
ancient platform (26 x 16 feetX made of large carefully joined 
blocks, and still from 6 to 10 feet high. Other ancient 
foundations in the immediate neighbourhood show that we 
have here the remains of a great settlement An ancient 
staircase, cut in the rock, leads from the church to a little 
plateau, where rectangular niches hewn in the smoothed rock 
walls seem to point to an ancient place of worship. This place 
(or, according to another version, the platform of the church) has 
been known for the last hundred years as * Homer's School' A 
little lower down is an ancient well, discovered in 1886 by the 
priest of the church, and near it a rock tomb; 30 yards farther 
on, among the vineyards, is an interesting old subterranean well- 
house. A passage of roughly -hewn stones, about 3 yards 
long, descends to the entrance, where a few steps are still pre- 
served ; the small inner chamber, the floor of which is covered 
with water, has a vaulted roof of roughly-hewn blocks." 

Not far from these ruins gushes out a spring called Melan- 
hydro. It has been identified with the Homeric " shady spring," 
by which Eumaios pastured his swine. This spot should, 
however, be sought for elsewhere, as we shall see. The place 
where the Phseacians landed Odysseus, and the pastures of 
Eumaios, to which he then went, are precisely the two spots 
which are easiest of identification. 
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We kuow tliat Odysaeiis was not taken straight tVoni I'liffiacia 

hia cily, but was placed asliore in a bay, and that wlieu lit; 

awoke he did not immediately recognise las uative laud. Only 

wheu Athene comes to Im aid does the mist fall from his eyes. 

She tells him the name of the haven wliere he was set ou land, 

and shows him the vast cave of the nymphs on the hill, and in 

the distance the high mountain Nei'iton. Nothing, however, is 

sail! of the town, which must tlierefore have been far o\\t of the 

, range of vision. The close description can leave no doubt as to 

where we must look for the landing-place. Homer describes it 

1 follows : " There is iu the laud of Ithaca a certain haven of 

jPhorkys, the ancient one of the sea, and thereby are two head- 

mds of sheer cliff, which slope to the sea on the haven's side 

Uid break the mighty waves that ill winds roll without, but 

■rithiu the decked ships ride unmoored when once they have 

Ktained to that landing-place. Now at the harbour's head is a 

^-leaved olive tree, and hard by is a pleasant cave and shadowy, 

icred to the nyinplis, that are culled the Naiads. And therein 

3 miung bowls and jars of stone, and there, moreover, do beea 

And there are great looms of atone, whereon the nymphs 

weave raiment of purple stain, a marvel to behold, and therein are 

waters welling evermore. Two gates there are to the cave, the 

one Set towards the north wind, whereby men may go down, but 

the portals toward the south pertain rather to the gods, whereby 

Imeu may not enter: it is the way of the immortals."^ 

There can be no doubt that the " haven of Phorkys " must be 
I'looked for at some spot on the Gulf of Molo, for to the south of 
■jt, at a height of ItiO feet, lies a great cavern, whieli certainly 
ed the Homeric description of the grotto of the nymphs. 
, entrance (6 feet high and 12 to 20 inches broa<l) leads 
I a small outer chamber, wliich gives access to a large damp 
iner chamber, about 45 feet in diameter. From the i-oof as 
[Veil as on the walls hang wonderful stalactites, which a poet's 
I jmagiuation fasliioued into the great looms of stone and the 
I bowls and jai-s of the nymphs, A carefully-hewn block of stone 
1(30 by 20 inches wide), with a hole in its upper surface, 
I lies at the hack of the cave. It must have served as an altar, 
land shows that the cavern was used as a place of worsliip, 
(no doubt iu honour of the nymphs. 

' od. xiii, 60 .?. 
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It hae further beeo disputed whether the deep bay of Vathy 
■ itself, or a small harbour called Dexia on the west of the eiitnuice, 
is the real haven of Phorkys, The questiou is of little import- 
ance. The cave is equidistant from either spot. One would 
naturally conclude that the larger well-defined bay of Vathy was 
meant, but Dr. Schliemann thinks that " the two headlands of 
sheer cliff, which slope to the sea on the haven's side" of the 
Homeric description, may be identified precisely in fntnC of tha 
little haven of Dexia. Possibly his view is correct. In any case 
the region about tlie Gulf of Molo can account for every detail 
in the Homeric picture, and is above all consistent with tlie 
account of Uie visit paid by Odysseus to Eumaios. 

The pasture -grounds of the gooiUy swineherd must have 
lain to the south of the island, for when Telemachos is returning 
from I'ylos (t.e. from the soutli) to his home Athene's advice to 
him is : " When thou hast touched the nearest shore of Ithaca,, 
send thy ship and all thy company forward to the city, but for 
thy part, seek first the swineherd who keeps thy swine, and is 
loyal to thee as of old " ; ' but for Odysseus the way to Eumaios 
lay in the reverse direction, and is thus described ; " But Odysseua 
fared forth from the haven by the rough track up the wooded 
country and through the heights, where Athena had shown him 
that he should find the goodly swineherd, who cared most for 
his substance of all the thralls that goodly Odysseus had gotten. 
Now he found him sitting at the front entry of the house, where 
his courtyard was builded high, in a place with wide prospect," * 
Two other landmarks help to the belief that the pasturage 
lay to the south of the island, and on a hill "with wide prospect" 
— the Korax rock, and the black water " of the spring Arethusa " : 
"Him shalt thou find sitting by the swine, as they are feeding 
near the rock of Korax and tlie spring Arethusa, and there they 
eat abundance of acorns and drink the black water, things that 
make in good case the rich flesh of swine."* Odysseus says to 
Eumaios, with reference to the Korax rock, " But if thy lord 
return not according to my word, set thy thralls upon me, and 
cast me down from a mighty rock,"* so that there must have 
been a high, steep cliff here. All these conditions are fulfilled in 
the great plateau to the south of the island. There we find " a 
wide prospect," there is a deep spring, now called Perapegadi, and 
' Od. IV. 36. • JHd. xiv. 1-6. ' Ibid. xiii. 107-410. * Jbid. xiv. SM. 
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there rises a rocky cliff, which corresponds absolutely to the 
" Eaven cliff." Here then lay the pasturage of Eumaios. 

These are the principal points in the ancient topography of 
Ithaca, which can be clearly recognised in the modern conditions : 
still more has the general character of the island remained 
unchanged. Athene says of the country : " Verily it is rough 
and not fit for the driving of horses, yet it is not a very sorry 
isle, though narrow withal. For herein is corn past telling, and 
herein too wine is found, and the rain is on it evermore, and the 
fresh dew. And it is good for feeding goats and feeding kine ; 
all manner of wood is here, and watering-places unfailing are 
herein." ^ All this can be still said of Ithaca at the present day. 
Wine is still a great industry, though it is not yet largely 
exported. On one point only do we notice a striking difference ; 
you may look in vain for " all manner of wood." Athene says to 
Odysseus on his awakening : " This hill is Neritos all clothed in 
forest." 2 Neritos is generally supposed to be the highest 
summit of the Anoge range, just in the centre of the northern 
half of the island, but even if we identify it with St. Stephanos 
in the southern half, it is certain that neither is any longer 
" clothed in forest." We have here another proof of what may 
so often be noticed on classic ground, that the mountain ranges 
were not bare in ancient times as they are now, and that their 
present condition is only the result of centuries of bad cultivation. 



1 Od. xiii. 242-247. ^ Ibid. xiii. 349. 



CHAPTEE VI 

HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE HEROIC AGE OF GREECE 

Something of the same excitement which greeted the arrival of 
the jiEginetan sculptures at Munich in 1830 was experienced 
when the treasures of the Mycenaean shaft-graves were brought to 
Athens. People shook their heads at this unprecedented style of 
art, and were unable to detect in it any single Greek characteristic. 
Now, however, just as then, discovery after discovery has helped 
to bridge over the guK between the once solitary island of 
Mycenaean civilisation and the terra firma of known Greek art. 
Yet dispute is still rife as to whether the island belongs to this 
or to the other shore. 

iJr. Schliemaiin believed, as we know, that he had discovered 
the civilisation of Homer's Achieans in the graves at Mycenae. 
Ur. Kohler,^ on tlie other hand, tried in 1878 to prove that these 
graves belonged to tlie Carians. These two opinions, reinforced 
by various fresh arguments, still confront each otlier. 

it must be acknowledged that Mycena-an civilisation differs 
very consideral)ly from that which is reflected in the Homeric 
poems, and from that of latel' Greece. The advocates of the 
Cariau hypothesis lay special stress on the difference in the mode 
of burial. The ])odies found in the shaft-graves were buried, 
and, as Helbig maintains, they are even embalmed.- In Homer, 
on the contrary, as in the dii)ylou graves, whicli may certainly be 
regarded as Greek, cremation is universal. The earlier custom, 
it is said, presupposes the Egyptian belief, " that the life of the 
soul is bound up with tlie preservation of the body, while to the 
Homeric Greeks the body is nothing more than a blot on the sun- 
light, and must be purified by fire, so that the gates of the lower 

^ Kohler — KuppcUjrah von Mcnidi. - Hoin. Epos, p. 53. 



world may be opened to the liberateil soul." i'esemblances to 
Egypt and Asia Minor occur to ua at once. Tlie people who 
niled in Mycente and Tiryus ranst have been a powerful seafaring 
I race accustomed to distant voyages, while the Greek legend " still 
I makes Orestes travel on by land, and Menelaus reaches Egypt 
I only through being wrecked in a storm." Myceiuean civilisation 
llield sway on the east coast of the Greek mainland only; it did 
I not penetrate into the interior. It centred chiefly in the islands 
I of the Archipelago. 

In everything a sharp contrast to the Homeric picture world 

l-vas evident. As this contrast extended even to details, as 

I Hie sewed garments jxtinted to a purely Asiatic costume, aud the 

I absence of iron marked an incredibly early period, it was thought 

['that all connection between Myceuffian civilisation aud Homer 

] must be abandoned, and that this civilisation must be referred to 

I people who, coming originally from Asia, flourished long before 

» tiie AchK^us, and then gave place to them. This early race would 

most probably be the Oarians, who, according to Herodotos ' and 

Thiicydides,' were for a time the most important people on the 

islands, and transmitted to the Greeks many inventions, such as 

the use of escutcheons aud haniUes for their sliields, and of plumes 

1 for their helmets. They were conquered by Minos, who was 

I the first to put a stop to piracy, aud were specially employed in 

I fitting out vessels, niucydides further relates' that in his time 

lold graves were found iu Delos, which, to judge from " the equip- 

I ment of weapons buried with them," must have belonged to the 

VCarians, This last passage, more especially, was readily connected 

l-with the Myceniean graves, which were found filled with weapons, 

I Dr. Dummler, who vrith Dr. Studniczka further developed Dr. 

IKoliler's hypothesis in 1887, was familiar with some of the 

■ oldest burying -grounds on the Cyclades. As "a dagger or a 

PBpear-head are only very occasionally" found in them, he concludes 

that these island-graves must have been pre-Carian, and the 

Mycenaean shaft-graves Carian. A few minor points appear to 

lend further support to this hypothesis. The double axe, which is 

t found between the horns of the bends of oxen from the shaft-graves, 

I Btill the symbol of the Carian Zewa on later coins ; a burial- 

Paound near Megara is called Cat ; the family of Isagoras iu Athens, 

Kdown to Hcrodotos's time, sacrificed to the Carian Zeus,* and so on. 
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We now have to consider whether the results of the excava- 
tions compel us to accept this theory, or whether some alternative 
view has more to commend it 

The most important fact about Dr. Schliemann's excavations 
is that they invariably confirm the former power and splendour 
of every city which is mentioned in Homer as conspicuous for 
its wealth or sovereignty. In Mycense, Tirjms, and Orchomenos 
one and the same " Mycenaean " age of civilisation meets ns ; in 
Troy most of the remains from the chief stratum are different and 
obviously older, but towards the end of that great period the 
Mycensean style appears there also, and this establishes the con- 
nection in time between the two points. The second city at 
Hissarlik had come into contact with Mycenaean civilisation 
shortly before its downfall. In all these places the chief stratum 
represents the one great period of the city, after which there 
comes practically nothing of importance either at Mycense or 
Tiryns, while at Troy, after a long period of village settlements, 
the only city of any size built on the spot belongs to Hellenistic 
times. It follows from this alone that Homer's conceptions 
about his heroic age of Greece are founded on the tradition of the 
golden eras of Mycenae and of Troy. In many cases it is plain 
that not mere tradition but thorough knowledge is at his service, 
and this is all the more striking in various points where Mycenaean 
usage differed entirely from that of later periods. 

Foremost in this connection are the strongly-fortified citadels 
which do not reappear after this period either in Greece or in 
Asia Minor. Sparta is typical of the custom imiversal among the 
Dorians of leaving their cities un walled. According to Thucy- 
dides the Greeks of Asia Minor up to the time of the Persian 
invasions had no walls round their settlements. But Homer 
knows exactly about walls and towers and gates. His description 
of the Skaian gate with its great platform, from which w^omen and 
aged men witnessed the fight on the plain, exactly answers to the 
oldest city gate uncovered at Hissarlik. He knows too how 
things look within the walls. The great court, surrounded by 
porticoes, with the altar to Zeus in the midst, and the central 
hall in which Odysseus is to find the queen of the Phaeacians as 
" she sits at tlie hearth in the light of the fire, her chair leaned 
against a pillar," are proofs of it. 

The wealth of metals in this period of youthful display is also 
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Istinctly reflected in Homer,- The vaults of the thulos buildings 

1 with the sliiiumer of brass like tiie walls of the palace of 

Ukinoos, But for the golden treasures of the shaft-graves, 

ir's tales of chaaed goblets like the cup of Nestor, of bossed 

iboulder- belts, and the golden dogs that kept watch before 

Ukinoos' door, would still lie treated as bold IliglitB of fancy, as 

IS ill fact the case before the excavations. 

The most striking and important correspondence, however, 

Ktween the Myeenfeau discoveries itud Homer is that shown by 

she inlaid work on the dagger - blades, and on the cup of the 

fourth grave (p. 240). Nowhere else in Greece has work of this 

oinplete pictures in inlaid metals, been discovered. Yet 

Sonier had a very clear conception of this kind of workmanship, 

r he describes in detail how, on Achilles' shield, vineyards were 

represented with purple grapes on golden stems, surrounded by a 

hedge of tin, and later on speaks of youths wearing golden swords 

hung from silver baldrics. 

It is enough to enumerate these leading points of agreement. 
'hey are sufticient proof that for certain parts of hia descriptions 
Bomer can have had no other models before him but those of 
tlycensean art and civilisation. We know, however, that Homer 
only a collective name, that bis epics were pieced together at 
, comparatively late period, from songs which had gradually 
»me into existence during a jieriod that extended over centuries. 
Tierefore, although there survives in the oldest parts of those 
■longs a clear conception of the actual conditions of the Iklycenfeftu 
tge, yet many of the later ones arose wheu that great civjl- 
latiou had already decayed, and we must not be surprised if 
2iey often represent another world. Iron, for example, which 
only appeals in ornamental work near the end of the Mycenfean 
period, is in Homer almost always used for tools and weapons. 
In Homer, again, the custom of wearing garments not sewn 
but merely pinned together with tibniie is general, whereas at 
Mycente only scanty traces of it can be detected quite at the end. 
In the same way we must explain the new mode of interment by 

Ioremation. in place of the Myceniean burial. Although the two 
pnstoms originally betokened a difference in religious belief, such 
Iteliefs change with time and other conditions. In the dipylon 
Itaves cremation is the nde, corresponding to the Homerii 
■utoui. But among later Greeks there still lived a tradition, 
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•ytt alive jwrhaps by occasional discoveries, that their ancient 
irocs, like l'erseU3 ami Theseus, had not beeu biirnt, but burieti, 
ud in Hellenistic times the two customs were again practised 

hy side. 

Thus it is not as impossible to bridge over the chastn 
which separates Mycense from the Greek life, of which Huioer is 
considered to be the first distinct representative, as the Carian 
hypothesis assumes. Of course, when that hypothesis arose, 
moat of the striking coincidences which have guided us were slill 
wanting. Dr. Kohler wrote his treatise in 1878, when the 
Myceniean shaft - graves bad only just teen discovered. The 
palace of Tirj-ns, wiiich taught us to recognise the palace at Troy, 
was not brought to light till 1884, that of Mycenai in 1886. 
Tile inlaid work on the dagger - blades was only discovered in 
1881, and the doubts aroused by the total absence of iron and 
of fibula; in the Myceneean period did not entirely disappear till 
1888. 

Though the correspondence between the discoveriea and the 
epic descriptions is sufticient to prove that by his Acheeaos 
Homer meant tlie representatives of Myceniean civilisation, we 
must not over - pstimate tbJs corrpsjiondcnuc, a.? inany ilo at 
present, and ascribe this civilisation to the typical Greeks after 
the great migration, the Dorians. It is astonishing to find tliis 
view insisted on in the latest historical works of Busolt and of 
Pohlmann. It must be most decidedly rejected. How could 
the Dorians, who knew of no instruments but axe and saw 
to fashion their roofs and doors with, who used nothing but 
iron, even as a medium of exchange, who despised fortifications 
and lived in cities without walls, have aiiything in common with 
the refined ornamentation, the profusion of gold, and the 
astonishing architectural activity of the Mycentcan period ? To 
ascribe to the Dorians the culture of the MycenEeans we must 
either entirely ignore the high development of the latter or else 
assume that the Dorians at their very first appearance had 
reached a height of culture and art, of which they never showed 
themselves capable in the whole course of their after-history. 

We nmst not forget that for all the resemblance there are 
numerous differences between Homer and Mycense, and that the 
people whom he calls Achseans may have been quite unlike 
what we have hitherto imagined from his poems. 
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Tmcea of Mycenjean civiliaation have liitlierto heeu found 

KbII aloug tlie east coast of Greece from Laceda^inon (Amydfe) 

jirougb Argolis (Mycenie, Tirj-ns. Nauplia) and Attica (Athens, 

, Menidi) to Bceotia (Oreliomenos), and as far as Thessaly 

Ditniui. near Volo). It extended, besides, over the whole 

ihipelago, wliere in Cos, Cnlyiniios. Carpathos, Sjra, Thera, 

l«nd above all in Crete and I>hodes, finds have been made. 

JOa the coast of Asia Aliuor also its traces are cropping up. 

We have repeatedly mentioned the {rold work of Mycenasau style 

bund at Troy ; Mycensean vases have lately been found at The- 

ingela in Ciiria, and similar ones, includini,' the stimip-handled 

wp, are said to have been lately discovered by Mr. Flinders 

trie in Egypt.^ 

This civilisation extended accordingly over a verj" wide area. 

t is highly improbable thai tbe vases were all made in one place, 

1^ some have supposed, and then exported all round. It is true 

■ thai M. Fouquc believes, from an analysis of fragments found at 

le, that tliis pottery vi(i& made in Thera. Many would 

conclude on this account that an island, perhaps Thera or Crete, 

the centre of Mycentean civilisation. Bui as regards 

[ycenie, it is certain that nearly everything found there had 

ieii made on the spot. This is absolutely certain in the case of 

slelai, the masks, and all that was only required for the 

^rniture of the tomb ; M, Tsountas has now made it probable 

jhal this was also the case with the inlaid work. How then 

K^ould they have imported such ordinary objects as earthenware 

The finds uf vases in Myceuiean style are acconlingly 

iBot the product of a single commercial town, which monopolised 

r a lime the trade of the Archipelago with its exports, but they 

x witness to a {xtpulation that spread over all that region, and 

I united by a common civilisation. And this civilisation must 

seuredly liave lasted for centuries. The walls of Tir^'us are 

wnsidembly older tliau those of Mycens. The Mycenwan walls 

Aemselves represent tlie period that extended from the first 

laying out of the Necropolis till it was closed, and its precinct 

■ [Sec hii Brtido on "The Egyptian Basel or Greek HiatoTy " in the JminuU of 
'Irnic Slvjict, vol. iti. [jp. 271-277. Mr. l'«trio thrrc sratca Ihal llie age of llio 
couMn vun fuand in Kgy]>tiin tomln can be doflnilel)' dstwl, nritli an error of 
« thau one hiiuilrstl jruan. Ttie most iiriniilivu futtut, witli linear ilerar- 
kn. twlonit to HOO n.c., ibe Ut«r. with natural alijecta, to 1100 D.f. Golil anil 
X fibulB were {mmi and dat«d to 190O-12O0 H.r.— W. L.J 
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levelled up and suirounded by the circle of slabs. But even with 
the latest shaft-grave we are still in an older period than that 
represented by the oldest objects in the finds from the rest of the 
citadel, such as the golden goblets and rings found in the house 
near the burying - ground. FinaUy comes the repairing of the 
town wall, which is carried out in polygonal, or genuine Greek 
masonry. For all this development we must not allow less than 
from two to three hundred years. 

The representatives of Mycenaean civilisation must thns have 
held long and firm sway in Mycen^. It is only in this way that 
we can explain their fortresses, built with such vast resources, 
and the imparalleled wealth displayed in their tomba 

The time to which this civilisation belongs cannot yet be 
fixed with any accuracy. In Thera (the modem Santoiin) bits 
of Mycenaean pottery were buried under a layer of ashes, which, 
geologists say, must have been thrown up by the volcano about 
the middle of the second millennium B.C. Geological cal- 
culations, however, always allow a few hundred years* margin, 
so that this assertion really teaches us littla The scarabieus 
found in the palace at Mycense, with the name of the Egyptian 
queen Ti, only proves that the palace was in existence after 
the thirteenth century B.C. At Khodes also, among Mycenaean 
objects, a scarabjeus of Anienophis III was found. Tlie 
Mycenfcan vases discovered quite lately in the Fayuni were lying 
witli twelve cartouches of Amenopliis IV and of Eamses II ( 1500- 
1400 B.C.) Here too the objects need not be contemporary 
with the kinji^s whose names thev bear, but fix the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century as the farthest limit to which they can date 
back. Finally, in the grave of Aa Hotep, the mother of Ah 
Mose, w^lio freed Ejxypt from the Hyksos (about 1600), a sword 
was found, worked in relief with four locusts and a lion pursuing a 
bull, exactly in the style of the Mycenaian blades. Since model 
and copy cannot be very far apart, we thus get the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century B.C. as the earliest date for this Mycenaean 
work. 

This i^eriod, from about 1400 to 1000 B.C., would exactly 
suit for the Homeric Acha^ans. Its end w^ould coincide with 
the date at which, by general agreement, the Dorians entered 
the Peloponnesus, seized the Achaean strongholds, and crushed 
their ancient glory. But the territory over which Mycenaean 
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civilisation holds sway does not coiucide with that which the 

Achfeatis of Homer possess. The poet includes under their 

name all the Greek tribes, aud makes all the inhabitants of tlie 

opposite coast, includlDg even the Carians, alhes of Troy. 

Mycenaean civilisation, on the other hand, only spreads aloug 

the eastern coast of tbe Greek mainland, hut on the other hand 

encroaches upon Asiatic soil at different points. It may be said 

that in the west, at the places named by Homer. — OljTupia not 

having attained importance till later, — no satisfactory excavations 

linve yet been undertaken, anil that the same civilisation may 

yet be found thera But this civilisation is too closely connected 

merely by its geographical distribution, hut also by its 

jential qualities, with the eastern sea, with Asia and with 

!gj-pt, to allow of our attempting to bring it into harmony on 

i point with iLe Homeric conception. 

The style of art siiows in numerous details its dependence 

Asiatic motives. One need only mention the continually 

icurriiig lions and palms, the double axe of the Carian Zeus, 

pbe sitting female figure on the little gold plate, which exactly 

lembles tbe mother of the gods on Mount Sipylos; the point«d 

ihoes of the men on the gold cups of Amycl*. wliicli correspond 

> those of the so-called Sesostris at Nymphi on Sipylos ; the 

bftulted shape of the graves, which is probably to be traced 

Hack to tbe Phrygian style of building ; and the masses of gold, 

ilrhich can only have been procured from Phrygia or Lydia. 

!hat there was an active trade with Egypt is proved by tbe 

Mtrich egg and the scarabs, tlie papyrus plants on the da^er- 

tdades. and tbe flower-pot on the silver vase, the inlaid work 

md the whole shape of the swoi-ds, the pattern on tlie ceiling at 

rchouenos, the fresco from Tiryna, and many other minor 

Utails. 

Owing to these striking resemblances, which were not as yet 

Muuterbalanced by any affinities to Homer and Hellenic culture. 

Kiihler had conceived of ait Asiatic race, the Carians, as 

ipresentstives of Myceno^u civilisation. But these Asiatic and 

'ptian influences need not astonish ua. The later Greeks 

IbeiiLselves had a clear tradition whicli frankly admitted their 

istence. Pereeus, who comes from the islands, and Pelops, 

prho comes from Lydia, to tbe Peloponnesus, are successive 

iiigs of Mycenie. And in the persou of Unuaus, who immigrates 
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from Egypt, is embodied everything which the Hellenes thought 
they owed to the land of the Nile. 

It has never been assumed that the Greeks were the original 
inhabitants of their mainland. Their migration from Ama 
cannot be doubted A people, however, who inhabited the islands 
and only laid claim to the coast of the mainland must certainly 
have come from Asia by sea, and that at not such a very remote 
time, as they were still half Asiatic in their ways of life, in their 
architecture, their art, and their dress. They had been a seafaring 
people, and had not, like the Greeks of the following period, given 
up to the Phoenicians all commercial intercourse with each other 
and with I^ypt, but had carried it on themselves. The commercial 
supremacy of the Phoenicians in the Archipelago began in the next 
period. We have learnt that from the Cyprus Necropoleis, where 
pottery of the Trojan make precedes all Phoenician productions. 

The violent displacement and change experienced by 
Mycenaean civilisation at the time of the dipylon vases is most 
simply explained by the appearance of the Doriana They won 
the Peloponnesus by force. As they came from the north out of 
the interior, we may presume that the style of art they introduced 
was that which continued to prevail long after over the whole of 
Central Euroi)e, the geometrical style of the dipylon vases. 
These vases took the place of Mycenteau pottery on the main- 
land. But on the islands the Mycena3au style underwent a 
regular development, first in the so-called vases of Melos and 
afterwards in those of Ilhodes, which, along with the closely 
allied Corinthian fabrics, strongly influenced later Greek vase- 
painting from the sixth to the fouith century B.C. The vases 
therefore afford us evidence of an unbroken chain of development 
from the Myceniean to the purest (Jreek style. In many other 
points the relations between the two sides may be observed. 
The Mycenaean capital is the first step towards the Doric ; the 
latest restoration of the Jlycena^an city walls shows Greek 
polygonal work. The recent excavations have yielded figures of 
different female goddesses, which we may aill by Greek names. 
They have also for the first time come upon iron, fibulae, and 
mirrors of the type on which the later Greek shape is based. 
Indeed, in these excavations heads have been found as devices on 
a gold goblet, with a type of face hardly to be distinguished from 
that of the sixth centurv B.c. 



We must not call the Myceniuau style Greek, for Greek 
style and Greek character, from all that we cau observe, diil not 
develop into full individuality till the seventh century, when the 
name " Hellenes " first appears. Mycenrean civilisation gives us 
rattier a glimpse of the seething mixture of elements out of which 
later Greek life emerged. We see there Phrygian, Carian, 
Egyptian, and above all " island " elements, but everywhere the 
tendencies to a new individual giowth are noticeable, It can 
hardly be supposes! that the name of the Achfeana prevailed 
wherever this civilisation spread. We know neither what race 
first bore this name, nor how Homer came to apply it to the 
whole of the Greeks. Argolis is specially named Aclia-an, but 
Acbseaus are also mentioned in Crete aud Thessaly. With them 
we must think of the Minyie as settled in Ikeotia, the lonians in 
Attica, and the C'arians on the islands. Mycenaean civilisation 
was thus peculiar to no single race, but was developed through 
lively intercourse among all tlie tribes dwelling in and around 
the Archipelago. A temporary political union of these different 
races may possibly have aided still further the equal spread of 
their civilisation. We are involuntarily reminded of the empire 
of Minos, who, with Crete as the centre of his power, exercised 
a great naval supremacy. He subdued the Cariaus and exacted 
tribute from the Greek coast. This is attested as regards Athens 
by the r^ular tribute of youths and maidens paid by the Athenians 
aud abolished by Theseus. But witliin such an empire, whether its 
capital was in Crete or at Mycenie, or first in the one and then 
in the other, a number of races must have shared the same 
civilisatioiL To which of these was it indebted for its existence ? 
To the Carians ? Partly, no doubt. They were, according to 
Herodotos, a skilled seafaring nation ; they invented devices and 
handles for shields, and plumes for helmets. Mycemean civilisa- 
tion has therefore been influenced at many points by Carian 
custom. But more numerous resemblances point to Lydia aud 
Phrygia. From these countries may have como the chief in- 
tlueucc ; perhaps, loo, the majority of the immigrants. 

From the mixture of the different foreign elements a new 
whole was formetl ou the new soil. The influence of the old 
inhabitants in the dilt'erent regions also contributed to this result. 
Ou the Greek moiulaud Mycentean civilisation prevailed on the 

: coast ouly. Farther inland dwelt those whom the legend 
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calls Pelasgians, and who may also have consisted of a number 
of different races. 

With this picture the Trojan war finds its explanation. 
The chief condition for the establishment of Minoe's naval 
supremacy was the abolition of piracy, and this was attained by 
the subjugation of the Carians. The extension of Mycensean 
civilisation affords a striking proof of the peaceful and prosperoas 
conditions of the whole Archipelago. But the previous disturbers 
of the peace need not have been Carians only. The rape of 
Helen from the European coast to Troy has now long been 
regarded as a figurative expression for an act of piracy. The 
town of Troy must moreover have been all the more dangerous 
an adversary to powers striving for order, because, as is shown 
by her favourable position on the straits between two seas, and 
by the finds made there, she was then the most powerful city cm 
the Asia Minor coast The '' Acha^ns " may accordingly have 
required all their strength and resources in order to conquer this 
foe of the new civilisation and power, and thus the overthrow of 
Troy came to be regarded as the greatest achievement of the 
" Acha3ans." 

To judge from the discoveries, the second town upon Troy, 
representing the only great and important period of its historv 
came to a sudden end in the midst of the period of Mycenffian 
l)rosperity. The explanation is not far to seek ; the end was 
brought about by the advance of ilycena*an civilisation. Thus 
the Trojan war linds a far more real foundation than the 
last half century has been willing to concede, and Homer 
appears in quite a new light. The Homeric poems represent, for 
the greater part, Greek conditions after the iJorian migratiou. 
Hence it was concluded that the poems had arisen amono' the 
Achieans after they had been exiled by the Dorians, and had 
fled for the most part to Asia Minor, and that in the Trojan war 
we had the picture of the battles fought by the newcomers on 
the new soil. But apart from the fact that the fugitives, defeated 
and scattered at home, would hardly have begun by makiii*^ 
conquests and besieging towns, sucli an explanation was always 
especially unsatisfactory, because it was difficult to understand 
why the poets made their heroes return home after the war was 
over. This led to the assumption that the poets had invented 
a taking of Troy by the ancestors of the fugitives, in order to 
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celebrate in its atory the deeds of the descendants. Now, how- 
ever, facts show that, while we have no ground for assuming any 
great achievements for the descendants, the expedition of the 
ancestors may well he an historical reality. It is this, then, 
which we must regard as the basia of the poem. 

It is improbable also that the earlier portions of the Homeric 
poems should have arisen in the troubled conditions of life of 
the fugitives in Asia Minor. Tlie development of poetry always 
goes hand in hand with a development of creative artj and 
neither can well be conceived without an advanced political and 
specially monarchical power. Now that we know those centres of 
monarchical power on the Greek coast, and see how spleudid was 
the art that developed there for centuries, it is impossible to 
allow that during all that time no singer appeai'ed to enliven the 
monarch's table, and that the emigrants' tongues were first 
unloosed in the miserable struggle for a new existence. If wo 
realise that in the older portions of the Homeric songs there lives 
a clear conception of the conditions of life which were destroyed 
by the Dorian invasion, that the palace and walls and gates of 
the fortress and the inlaid gold and silver work are described, 
our view will certainly not be considered too bold, 

To sum up briefly. Myceniean civilisation prevails on llie 
east coast of Greece, and over the islands to Asia Minor. It 
bears a strongly Asiatic stamp, yet its analogies to Homer are 
important enough to prove that by the Homeric " Achicaus " the 
representatives of Myeemean civilisation ai'e meant. It is to 
he concluded that these AcliEeans were a mixture of several 
tribes, Minyie, lonians, Carians, and jierhaps other immigrants. 
The uniform distribution of tlie civilisation is explained by 
the temporary welding togetlier of the ditlerent races into one 
kingdom, which, after the subjugation of its opponents, especially 
of Troy, established for the first time peaceful commercial rektiong 
in the .;^!geaii. 

Speaking broadly, this civilisation covered the years 1500 to 
1000 B,c, It was destroyed by the Dorian invasion. The 
greater part of the "Achieans" migrated to the islands and to 
Asia Minor, where the further developmeuta of Myeemean art 
may be traced. 
^B The earlier portions of the Homeric poetry belong to the 
^Htteridian of Myceoican civilisatiou. Its continuation and revision 
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followed after the Dorian invaaion, so the epic bears, almost 
throughout, the atamp of this later time. 

The discoveries of the coming years and decades will certainly 
establish still firmer connections between MyceniPwn and later 
Greek art on the one side, and between tlie older civilisations of 
the south and east on the other. We shall then understand with 
increasing clearness the origin of the Greeks, the conditions of 
their heroic age, and the relation of Homer towards it. 



APPENDIX I 

Beport on the Excavations at Troy in IB90' 
PKEFACE 

IKt daar husband bod iutended lo resume the interrupted work at 
iTroy on March lat of this year, in the hope of comjileling the excava- 
I tionn which had been begun more than twenty years ago. 

God has willed it otherwiae ! He was suddenly snatched away in 
[■ the midst of his ceaseless activity and plans, before he had had the 
t latisfaction of putting the finishing touch to the great work which had 
[ been the dream of hie youth. 

I now consider it ray sacied duty to carry on the excavations at 

I Hissarlik, and to complote them as my husband had intended. The 

I present short account of the excavations at Troy during the year 1 890 

had already been sent to press during my husband's lifetime, and I 

have thought it incumbent on me to publish it in the form 1 

I templated. Sophia Sciiuemasn. 



1. By Dr. H. Schliemann 

I had thought that with the excavations of the year 1882 
I described in Trtja (1884), my work at Troy was for a time at an 
I end, and that 1 could turn my attention to Crete, where I hoped to 
I discover the original home of Myceu^on civilisation. This plan was, 
■ however, frustrated by various difSculLies, and finally by the recent 
F disturbances in Crete, which made excavation thero impossible, so that 
I ] decided on resuming the Trojan work. This seemed all the more 
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desimblo nt both I>r. Dorpfcld and myBuU had been porsisteiiUf 
attacked for six years by Captain K BiitticUer, who had maiolaineil 
in several articles, and especially in liis book La Troie de ScAliemaun, unt 
lUfropde b. incinimli'm, liat Hiasarlik wa« merely a fire necropolis ; be 
accused ua of having purposely done away ^t'itll the cross m-bUs of the 
furnaces destined to cremation, and consequently of having falsified 
the plans we had published. 

With the courteous assistance of Herr v. Radowitz, German 
atnbassador in Constantinople, the necessary firman for continuing 
the excavations was obtained from the Turkish Government in October 
1889, The work was resumed on November 1. and by the end of the 
month a conference took jdace, to which Captain Botticher, after 
repeated invitation on my part, at last consented to be present 
Professor Niemann of the Academy of Fine Arts at Vienna and Major 
SCfiflfen, wall known for his maps and plans of Mycente, were tJie 
wttnesBes. 

Although the result of the conference was to prove to the complete 
satisfaction of both the witnesses ' the absolute veracity and fidelity of 
our plans in all points, yet Captain Botticher refused to do more than 
withdraw his imputation of mala J'uits against us, and in other respects 
maintained his former position. 

The excavations had to bo broken off in the middle of December 
on account of the winter. They were resumed on March 1, when I 
hall the advant-ii^'e of two tramways, which greatly facilitated the 
removal of the debris, and enabled me to enlarge the extent of the 
excavations in a way that would have been impossible under ordinary 
conditions. From tlie beginning of May onwards, three tramways 
were at work. 

As Captain Botticher continued to attack the results of our excava- 
tions in the newspapers, and to explain the Pergamos as a fire necropolis, 
I felt obliged to invite a second larger international conference for the 
end of March. Arrangements were made to accommodate as many as 

fourteen guests, among whom were the eight following savants ; 

Professor Rudolf Virchow, of Berlin ; Dr. W. Grempler, of Breslau ; 
Dr. von Duhn, Professor of Archeology at Heidelberg; Dr. K. 
Humann, Director of the Berlin Museum ; O. Hamdy Bey, Director of 
the Constantinople Museum ; Mr. F. Calvert, American Consul in the 
Dardanelles, to whom half of Hissarlik belongs, and vrho is well known 
through his excavations in the Troad ; Dr. C. Waldstein, Director of 
the Ameiicau School of Classical Studies in Athens, delegated by the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington ; and M. C. Babin, by the 
Academic des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres in Paris. These eight 
gentlemen, aft«r a thorough inspection of the ruins, drew up the 
following report. 
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The undersigned were invited by Dr. Schliemann and Dr. Dijrpfeld 
to investigate the excavations at liissarlik, and have spent several days 
in a careful inspection of the ruins, having previously made themselves 
acquainted with the writings of Captain Botticher on the character of 
the buildings discovered there, and especially with the book La Troie 
de- Schliemann une ■n6cTopole b, indninition. The conclusions drawn from 
this inspection are as follows — 

1. The ruins of Uiasarlik lie on the oxtreme end of a ridge running 
from east to west, which extends into the plain of the Skamander. 
This point, which commands a view of the plain and of the entrance 
to the Hellespont beyond it, seems well suited for the site of a fortress, 

2. Walls, towere, and gateways cjin be seen there, constituting 
fortifications of different ei>ochs, 

3. The circuit wall of the second settlement, coloured red in Trqja, 
Plan VII, and in Ilios, Plan VII ^ (French edition), consists of a sub- 
structure of limestone, the face of which is usually scarped ; on this 
is raised a vertical wall of unbaked bricks. At some points in the 
circuit wall the plaster on this brickwork is still preserved. Three 
towere of this wall have been recently discovered, which still preserve 
the superstructure of clay bricks : they stand on the east side at the 
point where the atone substructure was lowest, and where in consequence 

I it was least necessary to strengthen the wall with buttresses. 

L 4. A cutting made through this wall, in prolongation of the trench 

ftXZ, proved the non-existence of the supposed corridors. As far as the 

Ptrick walla are concerned, the only example which could be quoted for 

assuming corridors in the walls, is found in the walls of the buildings 

A and 6, which tie close to one another. In this case, however, the 

two walla belong to two different buildings. 

5. The hill of Hissarlik never consisted of a series of artificial 
terraces, in which each stage was smaller than the one below ; on the 
contrary, each successive layer of building nearer to the siuface 
occupies more space than the one immediately below it. 

"An inspection of the different layers of dibrin has resulted in 
khe following conclusions ; In the lowest layer nothing ia to be seen 
Hmt walls lying almost parallel to one another, in which there are no 
' traces that jioint to- the burning of corpses. The second and most 
interesting layer contains ruins of buildings, the most important of 
which resemble the palaces of Tiryna and MyceUK in every respect 
The layers immediately above this consist of dwelling-houses, which 
built on eacli other's ruins at different times ; a great number of 
^Ihum contain krge vesaela (pithm). In the highest layer are found 
F foundations of Gr^co-Roman buildings, and numerous fragments of 
W masonry of that eiJoch. 

' See coloured plmi above, p. 112. 





7. The numerous pUhoi diacovercd in the third layer were etJU in 
their original upright position, Bomo alone, some in groups. Scvenl 
(if thism contained large quantities of wheat, peaae, and rajieseed, moi* 
or luKs carbonisod, but never human bones, whether burnt or noL The 
sides of tlieae j:>if ^' bear no traces of unusual exposure to fire. 

8. In general, we affirm that in no part of the ruins have we found 
any signs that point to the burning of corpses. The traces of fire to 
be found in different layers, and obove all in the second, the " burned 
town," arise generally from the violence of the conflagration. The 
strength of the heat in the second layer was so great that the hricke 
of dried clay have been partly baked, and even vitdlied out«ide. 

We also wish to state definitely that the plans in IlUis and Tr-yi 
correspond accurately to the existing remains, and that we fully stuire 
the views stated by Messrs. Niemann and Steffen in their report of the 
conference of December 1-6, 1889. 

PltOFESSOn Rl'DOLF VlRCliOW. 

Dr. W. Grempler. 
Dr F. von Dvhn. 
Dr. K. Humann. 
0. Haudy Bky. 
F. Calvkrt. 
Dr. C. Waldstein. 
C. Babin. 
J/.irc-A30, 1890. 



The judgment of the ten archieologists and scholars of the first 
rank, who were present at the two conferences at Troy and signed the 
reports, will, it is to be hoped, convince every unprejudiced mind that 
at HisBarlik we have to ilo with a fortified place, which has been 
inhabited for thousands of years. We are also encouraged by the fact 
that during the spring and summer we were visited by more than a 
hundred other scholars and antiquarians, who all rejected the theory 
of the fire necropolis, and eeveral of whom have since made their views 
known both by speaking and writing. Should Captain Botticher con- 
tinue to explain the Pergamos as a fire necropolis, and raise a suspicion 
in the mind of any sensible man that the world of learning is wrong 
and Captain Botticher alone is right, we invite such a doubter to visit 
us at Troy while the next excavations are going on, that is, between 
March 1 and August 1, 1891, and to convince himself of the facts on 
the spot. 

Among other distinguished personages and scholars who came to 
Hissarlik was Dr. Joseph Durm of Karlsruhe, who has since published 
his views in an essay on the "Trojan V^ar" {CerUralblattder Baurer- 
wdlung, x., 1890, No. 40, p. 409). His remarks on the small dimen- 
sions of the Pergamoa and his comparison of the different acropoleis 
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and citadels are most intoresling. In spite of the small size of the 
citadel of lllos he does not find anything improbable in the view that 
Priam found room for himself and his kin on the hill of Uissarlik. 
No doubt the common people hero as elsewhere lived outside the 
citadel, which might therefore enclose a smaller space than one would 
naturally have expected. 

A very close parallel to this is found in the town of Lachisb 
(Adudira) recently discovered and partly excavated by Mr. Flinders 
Petrie. Lachish, now called Tell Hes3% is situated in Palestine in the 
district of Daromas ; it was an old Canaanite royal sent, and was taken 
by Joahua (Joshua x. 3, 31). Mr. ^^inde^s Petrie in the Crnileiii' 
jiorari/ tkinew describes the site as a hill 60 feet high composed of 
towns built one upon another, containing an area of 40,000 square 
feet, i.e. only two-fifths as lai^e as the Pei'gamos of the second town 
of Troy, which has an area of 100,000 feet. 

As the river which flowed at the foot had carried away some of 
the niins, a vertical section of the mound of diilnis was exposed. In 
the upper part Mr. Petrie found archaic Greek pottery of the 5th 
and Gth centuries B.C. ; half-way or three-quarters of the way up he 
found Phoenician terra-cottaa, which his Egyptian experience enabled 
him to date 1 100 B.C. The most important town of all is the lowest, 
which ho dates 1500 B.C. Its circuit wall, like that of Troy, is built 
of unbaked bricks, merely dried in the sun; it is 28 feet 8 inches 
thick, and still 21 feet iu height. The house walls are of the same 
material. Just as in the Pergamos of Troy, settlement followed upon 
settlement in the royal city of Lachish, and the method of building 
was tlie same. New buildings were erected on the ruins of the old 
ones, and in the course of centuries a mass of Mm accumulated, 
which is even greater than that at Troy. 

TliQ last excavations at Hissarlik lasted from March 1 to August 1, 
1890. Although the full account of the work and the detailed plans 
are reserved till after the thorough completion of the excavations, yet 
it seems desirable to give a brief account at once of the results of the 
first year's work, and to add a plan of the citadel. 

Plan VH in Troja • shows that in the previous excavations of 
^883 the citadel inside the circuit wall of the second town, which 
been destroyed in a great catastrophe, had already been 
tavated in several places right down to the house wails. In 
uny places, however, these were still covered by the walls and 
Ubrin of the third settlement, while here and there, as for example 
ut of the gate OX, the mound of d^l>ris had not been disturbed at 
~ r intention was to expose all the house walls of the second 
ettlement, a work which required great care, arid waa only completed 
f the end of July. On the west we left standing the buildings of 
B third settlement marked HS in the plan, but even here we laid 



Mre enough of the hoasc walls of the second town which 1^ j 
tiencath to make & plan of them. It was aUo possible to fix exact^F- ' 
the aIt«rationa maile in the buildings during the different periods rf^l 
the second Bettlemont 

The great reaemblanco between the Trojan buildings and the pre- 
hiatoric palace of the kings of Tirj'na, excavated in 1884 and 1885, 
should be carefully noticed. It is most striking in the two buildings 
A and B, the plan of which is almost exiictly the same as the plan of 
the palace at Tiryns. 

Wo aUo discovered at Troy a ramp ascending at the side of the 
fortress wall, like the one exoivated at Tirjns.' The wall marked 
EC on the coloured plan of Troy, which we once took for a wall of 
the lower city, provwl to be this runtp. It is built, like the ont; at 
Tiryns, of great niihewn blocks of stone, bonded with clay. There 
must, as at Tiryns, have been a gate in the north wall at the top of 
the ramp, and this gate we hojw to discover in the course of next 
spring. The steps found at the bottom of the ramp are of the highest 
interest 

A socoud and apparently much older ramp was discovered in front 
of the great south-east gate (OX on the coloured plan). It is con- 
structed of small stones bonded with claj', and forms an approach 
like a flight of steps. It proves that on this side too the citadel was 
separated from the plateau of the lower city by a fall in the ground, 
VV e have carefully excavated this eouth-ea£l gate down to the level of 
the ground, and in so doing have proved that it was altered at different 
times. It originally had two flanking towers that projected equally ; 
later on the gateway was made narrower, and the flanking towers 
strengthened by new walls. 

For thousands of years the chief ascent to the Pergamos was on 
this fljKit, and to this day we can see high above the south-oast gate the 
remains of two propijUni dating the one from Greek, the other from 
Koman times. Several marble fragments of Corinthian columns 
belonging to the Roman pinpylimm have been found. 

In addition to this big south-east gate and to the gate which, as 
mentioned above, we conjecture to have existed at the top of the ramp 
in the north wall, the Pergamos of the second city had three other 
gates, i.e. the big south-west gate excavated in 1872 (RC on the coloured 
plan), from which a road paved with large stone slabs and protected 
by lateral walls led down to the lower city at an inclination of 1 in 4. 
Next came the south gate, discovered in 1882 (NF on the plan), and 
further a gate on the west side, discovered during this last campaign. 
It is situated near to one of the big towers that project from the walls, 
and apparently belongs to the first period of the second city. It 
entirely corresponds both in shape and masonry to the south gate (NF), 
which also belongs to the first period of the second city. When the 
' See piBU of Tiryns, p. 161. 



south-west gate (ItC on the plao) waa made, those two gates helongiug 
to the first epoch had already been walled up and blocked. Near to 
this newly-discovered west gate we discovered at the foot of the 
Bubatructure a very well-preserved postern gate about 7 feet 10 I'nehea 
high and 3 feet 1 1 inches broad, through which a tiarrow way gave 
access to the interior of the citadel and led up to the summit of the 
Pergamos. The side walls of the gute were protected by wooden posts, 
of which wo found large fragmeuta in a charred condition. 

In the side walls of the gate may bo seen the holes for the bolt 
which served to fasten it. We propped up the lintel by means of an 
iron beam, so as to seciu'e it in its present position. 

One of the most important ojierations of the year was to undertohe 
the excavation layer by layer of the large mound of earth whkh had 
l>een left quite untouched on the west and aoutU- west side of the Pergamos. 
This excavation has had important results for archaiology, for in the 
centre of the Acropolis the Romans had destroyed the walls of the 
houses of the preceding layers in order to form a plateau, while 
here, outside the Pergamos of the second or burnt city, and nearer to 
the citadel walls of the Roman Acropolis, the liouse walls are preserved 
to an average height of 4 feet, with their foundations. These 
are the walls of four distinct settlements, which followed one upion 
the other after the downfall of the last prehistoric city, and below 
them again are the house walls of three consecutive prehistoric 
settlements before we reach the level of the second city. We have 
left a, few house walls of each of these seven strata standing, in order 
that visitors may examine and study them. 

The Roman is by far the most extensive of the upper settlements. 
The foundations of its buildings often reach to a depth of 1 G feet. 
The pott«ry found here is very coarse; occasionally it has received an 
inferior black varnish, but the greater quantity is not coloured ; lamps 
and vases shaped like bottles are immerous. All this pottery was 
undoubtedly made on the spot. Two wells built of regularly hewn 
blocks are specially deserving of notice in this Roman settlement. 
They pass through all the lower layers and reach down to the native 
rock ; the many earthenware waterpipes by menus of which the water 
was brought from the up[>er Thymbrius to the fortress of Ilioii are also 
interesting. 

The thoati-e excavated in 1882 on the north side, which 
would hold more than COOO sfieotators, belongs likewise to this 
Roman city ; so too does another theatre-like buikUng, found this year, 
which could accommodate about 200 spectators. The ground-plan 
of this second building differs considerably from that of a theatre : 
possibly it is neither a theatre nor an Odeum, but the place of assembly 
of some body of citizens, }>erhaps the BoiiA.if. The roof has fallen in ; 
otherwise the building is well preserved with the exception of the 
upper rows of seats, which were supported by the massive blocks of 
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th« circuit wnll and are now missing. It constsU of hard limestone, only 
the lower tier of seats is of murble. Two lifc'Size marble statues wen 
diflcovereil here ; one probably represents Tiberius, for close by wen 
found two inscribed marble slabs, one of which can be dated in tbx 
seventeenth year of this Emperor's reign, while the other is perhaps a 
year or two earlier. 

South of the circuit wall and ijuite close to it nine huge piUt/n stand 
upright in a group. They belong to an older period, probably to the 
foarth or fifth settlement counting from the top. Such jars, however, 
are also found in the Uoman settlement, and are very common in all 
the other historic and prehistoric strata, lliey are always found in an 
upright position, and they are almost invariably covered with a stone 
slab. They served to store oil, «-ine, water, fruit, and grains. Similar 
jars were used for the same purpose in the oil and wine shops of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, and to this day in Asia Minor and in Greece, 
where there ars no cellars. It will be remembered that at Rome, 
during the reign of Domitian (81-96 a.d.), the Monte Testaccio, which 
is 165 feet high and over 325 feet in diameter, was completely formed 
of broken wine-jugs. This proves how general the use of these pilhoi 
was for the storage of wine. The vegetable products which the Hissarlilc 
jars contained were several sorts of grain and pease. One laige 
jar alone contained more than 440 lbs. of these pease. 

A kind of pottery very superior to the Roman is to be found in 
the second stratum from the tap, which belongs to the Hellenic period, 
ffere, among other fragments, are some with black varnish ; they are 
frequently decorated with white or red ornaments, though it should be 
not«d that these are not always reserved on the ground, but ar% some- 
times painted over the black varnish. We will not enter into the 
question whether this pottery was manufactured on the spot or imported 
from Greece. We must suppose the first to be the case at any rate 
with the numerous vases of red clay decorated with figures of animals, 
more especially of water-birds, for vases with similar painted decorations 
are found everywhere in the Troad. 

Archaic Greek pottery appears in the succeeding stratum, which 
scarcely contains any native fabric, except perhaps the peculiar cups, 
whose irregular colouring in their upper portion has been caused 
through dipping the cups into the colour. 

Beautiful Attic red-figured vases are characteristic of this stratum, 
as well as Rhodian vases decorated with figures of animals, with plants 
or with geometric designs, and Corinthian or proto-Corinthian vases 
with friezes of running animals. 

Most noteworthy, on account of its buildings made of huge dressed 
blocks, is the fourth settlement from the top, in which was found the 
curious grey or black monochrome pottery, vfhich I formerly held to 
be Lydian. Every single house belonging to this colony within the 
citadel had been cleared away by the Bomaus, and there remained 
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only pottery, which was found at a depth of some T feet betow the 
flurface. Here, however, on the west side, beyond the Trojan Pergninoa 
but within the Roman and Greek Acropolis, and nearer to the walla of 
the latter, we struck at a depth of some 23 feet below the Biirfaco 
upon this remarkable settlement, which itself reaches to a depth of 
7 feet. Aa the same monochrome pottery in yellow, grey, or black, 
which is very abundant here, has also been found in all tlie so-called 
" heroic tumuli," aa well as in the older aettiements on the Bali-D^h 
behind BuniLrbashi, on the FuluDagh, on Kurschunlu-Tep^ and in 
Kebrene, there can be no doubt that this pottery is n native manu- 
facture. Along with it, however, there appears a great deal of jminted 
pottery belonging to what we usually regard as the most ancient Greek 
type. 

Among these we should specially note the Myceniean cups with 
stirrup handles, painted with parallel bands. Their shape is that most 
usually found at Mycenie and Tiryns. Similar vases have also lieen - 
found by Mr. Flinders Petrie at the pyramids of Ilahun, in the Fayoum 
in Egypt, in graves of the time of Kameses II (about 1350 B.C.) Next 
in order of interest are the numerous vases of Mycentean tj'po, decorated 
with plants or with concentric circles and spirals ; then come the 
painted Myceniean cups (see Plates I and II; Figs. 517). I can- 
not feet certain whether these ancient types of vases were imported 
from Greece or not. We know that in Helios proper, the civilisation 
to which these types belong was brought to an end in the twelfth 
century B.C., through the Dorian invasion or the so-called return of 
the Herakleidie, and practically disappeared without leaving a trace, 
The Dorian invasion, however, gave rise to the .^^liaii migration to 
Asia Minor, nnd especially to the Troad, and it is quite possible that 
the potters took part in the migration and introduced their art in 

As regards the native gre3', yellow, or black monochi'omo pottery, 
it should be noticed that almost all its types are found abundantly 
in this settlement, but not in any of the five lower prehistoric strata, 
—for example, the large vases and cups with horned projections;' 
the cups with long handles bent into an elliptical curve, and running 
up into a point ; * the vase handles in the form of snakes, or of heads 
of horses or oxen ; ^ the big dishes with two or four handles.' Vases 
with two vertical tubular projections, which in the lower prehistoric 
settlements appear in such great numbers, are exceedingly rare in 
this stratum ; since the beginning of the excavations in Uiou in 
1S71, perhaps four may have been found. The idols found in this 
stratum are of terra-cotta, and are much coarser than any found at 
Mycenffi (see Plate I, Noa. 1-3),* As in the five lower prehistoric strata, 

' Seg liio,. Figs. 13611-1377. ' 8« /!,>«, Figa. )37»-1381. 

* " /Hot, Figs. 1391 and I399-140S, * Sep //."«. Fijp, 13d3'1305, 

• Sto iiiot. Fl(pL 1112, U13. 
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tile decoratioDB on the vases in t 
scratched ' or indented.* 

In this seltlenieiit Bomc knives and other iustrutnents of 
are found, but at the eame time there are a great number of etioM 
implemente, such as axes and hammen of diorite, pestles of granite er 
basalt, Sana of silcx, knives of obsidian, hand-mills of trachyte. 

We were olile to draw a plan of one of the buildings of tkii 
settlement constructed of large drc-i^sed blocks. It is given in Fi^ 4 
(p. 3*8). We have here the ground-plan of the old megaron as irc 
diw-overed it in Tirjns and in the second or " burnt " city at Troy, 
Whether this ground-plan represents a house or a temple cannot « 
yet be decided. 

We have left this interesting structure quite untouched, and m; 
should like to reqnest all visitors to Troy to study it with the help of 
our plan. Several fortification iralls were also discovered, which most 
probably belonged to this settlement. 

The three strata with traces of house walls, which lay below the 
one just described, correspond according to the pottery they contained 
to the fifth, fourth, and third cities in the interior of the ancient 
PergamoB. 

Up to this time no trace of iron had been found in any of the Sre 
prehiMtoric Trojan settlements, nor in any of the excavations at Mycenae 
Orchomonos, and Tiryns, eo that I was led to believe that this metal 
was completely unknown in prehistoric times both in Asia Minor and 
in Oreecc, Now, however, when the house tmindiitiotis iu tli,. iiitiTii^r 
of the Perganios came to be cleared, more particularly those of the 
great building to be seen within the square G5 of the plan, there 
were found two lumps of iron. On one side they were much deteri- 
orated by the rust, on the other they were in good preservation. One 
of them has a large square hole on its be iter- pre served side, and it very 
possibly served as the handle of a staff. It is therefore certain that 
iron was already known in the second or burnt city; but it was 
probably at that time rarer and more precious than gold. Together 
with the i)ieces of iron were found four targe stone axes and other 
small objects, which will be described fully in the large publication. 

It was only when we cleared the walls of the second city, and 
excavated beneath them, that we fully understood ho%v long the 
duration of this settlement had been, and for what centuries its golden 
era must have lasted. Not only could we distinguish three periods of 
building in the house walls, but we also found, beside the older and 
the more recent fortification walls marked c and b on the coloured 
plan, a still older circuit wall of the Pergamos. We have laid 
it bare at various points. Both the wall and its towers are scarped at 
a low inclination and are well preserved. Here also the superstructure 
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consisted of unbaked bricks, the mass of red or yellow brick debi-k 
that lay in front of the wall can leave no doubt on that jKiint, 

The discovery of the riiins of the first period of the second city 
has made it possible to distinguish the pottery of thie settlement more 
closely. In the first period is still found a glazed monochrome black 
pottery, which bears a very close resemblance to that of tbe tirst Trojan 
city. The plates and dishes have exactly the shape of those of the 
first city, only here there are no horizontal tubes. Just as in the first 
city, so here the viises have projections at the side with two vertical 
holes for suspension. It was only later, and little by little, that the 
voae shapes which we find in tbe third and last period of the second 
city were developed, 

In the four upper prehistoric settlements was found, as before, an 
abundance of vases, brooches, hammers, knives, liandmills, moulds, 
door-sockets, etc. With the exceptions of a few va«ea which bear 
some resemblance to the so-called funeral urns, not one of the many 
tliousand objects in the Trojan museums at lierlin and Athens lias any 
connection with the cultus of tbe dead. The vases sha]>ed like the 
human face, of which some sixty in all have been found, cannot be 
taken into account in this connection. Funeral urns with human faces 
are certainly occasionally found in graves in Germany, and the number 
of these found up to now j>ossibly amounts to one hundred ; they ore, 
however, large and bulky, while the Trojan vases with human visages 
are exceedingly small, many of them might be described as liliputian. 
Only one was found that was 2 foct high. They were always found 
in houses, and without any trace of ashes or hones ; they must accord- 
ingly have been household utensils. Vases with human visages for 
puqxiscs of burial could only occur in graves - not a single grave, how- 
over, has been found within the citadel. 

We scarcely worked at all this time in the stratum of the first 
settlement, for excavation there is quite impossible without disturbing 
the much more important and interesting ruins of tbo second city that 
lie above it. 

On the south and east side we have uncovered the walls and towers 
of the thinl period of the second city almost along their whole extent. 

Our excavation on tbe west side laid bare tbe whole south and 
south-west citadel wall of the second city. Its strongly scarped substruc- 
ture is well preserved to its full height of 28 feet. Tbe count- 
less heaps of brick d^lnix which were found in front of the scarped wall 
show clearly that this wall had a superstructure built of 8un<<lried 
bricks. Two towers were discovered on the west side ; their lower 
part is very well preserved ; they project 8 feet from the walls. When 
the great Trojan wall was still standing intact, even if we reckon the 
height of the brick wall to have been only 20 feet, and that of the upper 
gallery 6 feet 6 inches (such a gallery is now known to have existed 
in the walls of Themistoklea at Athens, and has been discovered in the 



HI oi Tiryns), ii must have reached to tho beiglit of 65 tm, 
and with ite )iuge towers must have presented a verv imposing appor 
aiice here on the weat side. It is therefore concei^'able that it« buildt^ 
should, in accordance with the legend preserved to uh by Homer, bm 
hocD uflcribed to Poseidon and Apollo. 

U had been my intention to excavate here on the south lidti 
great [xirtion of the lower city ; but the difficulties that preaenud 
themselves were almost insurmountable, as the mass of lUbrii is oon 
than 50 feet deep, and each one of the numerous house-waila had 
always to be cleaned before it could be photographed aod then deand 
away. Unfortunately much valuable time was lost in this iray, and in 
spite of all my efforts I have only been able to lay bars a very mthH 
portion of the lower city belonging to the Pergamos. 

At some distance from the Pcrga oa, but outside tho Sonun 
circuit wall of the lower city, we fou I a gitat number of graves, 
Some were built with slabs, some were shafts hewn in the rock, aul 
from the objects found inside them, appear to belong to the fint 
centuries of the Christian ei-a. We also excavated a whole row of 
Byzantine graves. 

The cone-shnped tumulus south of Ilion, excavated by Mre. Scfalis- 
mann in May 1873, and popularly called Pasba Teji^, was cxcaval«il 
afresh. I discovered here a human skeleton — but without any ofienngi 
to the dead — and a stone stair which formerly led up, in the east aid^ 
to the apex of the tomb. It had beou covered with earth throuffh the 
j;rn'!u;il washing; awity of the tumulus !n- the i-aiti ,,f conuui^s. 

We have sunk trenches 325 feet long at the foot of the citadel on 
the south and west sides, and have discovered within them the walls 
of the massive buildings of Ilion, and many Corinthian columns. How- 
ever, the work of laying bare the lower city of Troy is so difficult, on 
account of the great mass of debris which has to be cleared, that we 
had to put it off to next year. 

In the layer of ruins where the vases of Myceniean type were found 
together with the native ware of monochrome grey or black, i^. in 
the sixth settlement from the bottom, I found the whorl shown in the 
aimexed illustration. It is of brown terra-cotta, and has letters that 
were scratched on it while the clay was still wet I sent this whorl 
to Professor Sayce, who reports on the inscription as follows : " The 
inscription is one of the finest and clearest I have ever seen, and a 
splendid instance of Cypriote epigraphy. The reading is Ila-ro^ 
Tv/ii. According to Hesykhios thei-c was a word Ilaropcf with the 
meaning ' owners.' If the inscription is Greek, we must translate ' To 
the owner Tyris.' But it seems to me more probable that the language 
is Phrygian, and in this case we can consider Ylampi to be the equiva- 
lent of the Greek itaxpi, for Tyris is the divinity from whom the 
name of the Phrygian city, Tyriaion, is derived. Accordingly the 
translation of the two words would be ' To the father Tyris.' " 



In addition to the two inscriptions of the age of Tiberius, 
mentioned above, and to several Hellenistic inscriptions, there was 




found biulc in a Roman wall of llion a marble slab, 2 feot G inches 
long and a little over 17 inches broad, inscribed on both sides with a 
list of proper names. It seems to be a fragment of a full list of the 
burgesses of the town, and is interesting because of the frequent occur- 
rence of Homeric names in it Instances are Skamandriog, Teukros, 
Memnon, Glaukos, Menestheua, etc. These names seem to |)oint 
to the fact that the Ilians were proud of the deeds of their Trojan 

Iestors, whose renown hud been immortalised by the divine poet. 
In 
eral 



•2. By Dr. DoBfFELD 

The JSvii'lmfs of Tny 



In the first portion of this report Dr. Schliemann has given a 
meral account of tlit; buildings and forliticationa discovered in the 
year 1890. It only remains for me to enter in somewhat greater 
detail into the shape and construction of separate buildings. 

It will bo most convenient for the reader to have them described, 
not in the order in which they were uncovered, but in the onler of the 
several snperimposeil settlements, beginning with the lowest stratum, 
and working gradually up to the uppermost Konian settlement. How- 
ever, a complete <lescription of all the buildings discovered will not I>e 
attempted. It will be best to reserve this till the completion of the 
excavations. In this preliminary report I shall rather confine myself 
to a description of the newly -discovered buildings, and lay special 
stress on the alterations and additions which the recent excavations 
have necessitated in the plan of the Trojan ruins, as given in the 
former publications.' 

Dt wbii to loss tilia D{iportDnit]r of eipreulf xtiiting once man Ui&t I will not 
topuhliali tnj M>no( sniwgr to Ckptain Biitticliar's recent llbcla. — Jan. 1891. 




J 
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between the walls. SpecimeoB of the style of work will be published 
later. 

The north aud south boundary of the first settlement was already 
known. Though this year's work has not shown how far it extended 
from east to west, yet the shaft in C'i showed that the first settlement 
did not probably extend on the west far beyond the portion already 

fvated. 
(2) Th .SVmw/ Stnitiim, Ik-: J'an'imM of Trmi 

As the buildings of this stratum are the most important and also 
the largest, with the exception of the Hellenistic and Roman buildings, 
our chief endeavour during the recent excavations was to free and 
uncover it further. Large portions of the fortification wall have lieeti 
brought to light and examined, the ground-plan of several of the edifices 
already discovered within the citadel has been substantially added tu 
by the discovery of new wp,Ua, while some buildings huve been un- 
covered for the first time, through the clearing away of the later walls 
built upon them. The great alteration which has thus been effected 
in the grouud-plan of the citadel can be best appreciated if we comjjare 
the new plan on Plate III with the old coloured plan. 

A third and older citadel wall has been discovered in addition to 
the two which were already known. Accoi-dingly we can now dis- 
tinguish three periods within the second stratum, all three of which we 
shall afterwards find represented in the dwelling-houses within the 
citadel. These various buildings of the second city do not represent 
separate aettiementa, but merely new bnildings and alterations that 
look place in the same layer. 

The level of the second settlement only altered very little during 
these three periods. In moat of the divisions the floor of the older 
period is found only a few inches under the later pavement. In some 
places indeed there was no increase at all. On the otJier hand, the 
difference of height Ijetween the floors of the different strata is generally 
from 3 to 6 feet, and sometimes reaches as much as 16 feet. For this 
reason we speak of three jieriods the same stratum, not of three different 
strata or "cities." 

Thus the citadel of the second layer received three <lifferent circuit 
walla, and its circumference was extended twice. The older circuit 
wall, which was unknown up to now, came to light in the trenches in 
the south-west portion of the citudel. On Plan III it is given by u 
dotted shading, and marked d. The circuit wall of the second jieriod 
was already known. On the old Plan VII it was coloured gi'ey, in the 
new plan it is shoivn by a broad cross-hatching. Like the older wall, 
it has up to now only been uncovered on the south and west side of 
) citadel. The wall of the ttiird period, formerly coloured red, is 
1 the new phin by means of a nan^ow cross-hatching, and is 
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marked b. It has been traced on the wett^ soath, and east of tb 
citadel. 

The earlier description of the city walla can only be capplementei 
for the present by a few further remarks on the eonstmctiioii and shiiie 
of these three walls. A large portion of the oldest wall (d on Plan ID) 
on the south-west side of the citadel, in the square C6 to F6, is sor- 
prisingly well preserved. One can still see the atone aabetraetorB 
which was erected as an outer supporting wall of the citad<d mound; 
it reached up to the level of the citadel Hie outer fisoe is scarped it 
a low inclination, for the wall was built of small stones and day motrtsr, 
and could not otherwise have withstood the pressure of the eartk 
The thickness of the wall at its upper surface is 9 feet. We have found 
two towers separated by an interval of about 35 feet. They are 
about 10 feet wide, and project 6 feet 6 inches from the line off walL 
One of these towers (da) is under the later south-west gate (FM)^ the 
other (db) is farther to the east Still farther to the east there wu 
presumably a third tower, which was probably destroyed by the gresft 
north trench. 

The existence of these towers and their excellent preserrati<» ii 
specially valuable because doubts have been expressed concerning the 
presence of towers. Such a doubt is no longer possible. It ii 
absolutely certain that these projections served a military purpose^ 
that they were real towers and not buttresses, because the wall on aoooont 
of its thickness and low inclination did not need any additional support 
From the builder's point of view these towers were an actual disad- 
vantage, for their i)rojecting angles merely weakened the wall's power 
of resistance to the effects of the weather. With the small stones 
available, it must have been very difficult to construct the right-angled 
or even slightly acute-angled comers of the towers. A wall without 
towers was much easier to build and also to keep in good condition, 
but for purposes of defence a wall with numerous towers was to be 
preferred. 

This ancient circuit wall has two gates : in the south the gate- 
way FN, which projects like a huge tower (in square E7), and in the 
west the somewhat smaller gate YL (in square B5). The first of these 
was already known. We assigned it to the second period of the 
second city, i.e. to the circuit wall r, A closer examination has, how- 
ever, proved that it is older than this wall. This may be verified by 
looking at the plan, where it is seen that the gateway is at right 
angles to the wall d, whereas it cuts the wall c at an acute angle. 
The second gate (FL) was uncovered this year for the first time, when 
the west wall of the citadel was entirely disengaged from the outside. 
It is only preserved along the lower course of stcmes ; the upper 
portions, which up to this time were the only ones excavated, were in 
the line of the later circuit wall. Both gates, although of different 
dimensions, have the same plan, and diifer materially from the gates of 



the l.it«r periods. For instance, the Inter gutes are eii^italed un the 
H]t[>er edge of the citadel, and a ram|) or else a nmd with steps led up 
to th^^m ; wliile the older gales are ut the foot of the citadel, the road 
that jmsaes through them is eovered hy a huge tower, and the ascent 
Ui the citadel plateau ie thus within the citadel (ef. the altitudes in the 
gateway FN). Those long gateways are also considerably narrower 
thau the later ones ; they are respectively 1 1 feet and 8 feet 6 inches 
hroad, while the later gates are respectively 23 feet and 17 feet. 
Apj)arently the breadth of the gates was about doubled in the later 
|ieri™l. 

The great tower, 59 feel broad and over 65 feet deep, which covers 
the larger south gate FN, has been proved by thorough investigations to 
have been considerably smaller at first, and to liavo been strengthened 
at a later timo, though probably still during the first period of the 
second stratum. On the west wall it is even jiosaible to trace a double 
cnlargomenL The complete description of this alteration must be 
deferred till nojct year, as the southern end of the gate has not yet 
been coiapletely diseuj^aged. 

While the citadel wall of the first period has been completely 
brought to light between the two gates FL and FN, only two small 
portions uf it have Ixten fi)und on the other side of the gate. We 
know nothing of its fiirthor course on the north and east sides of the 
citjutol. We may probably reckon on finding at least a few separate 
[>i)rtion9 when the excavations are continuetl. Tlia upper portion of 
this wall no longer exists, any more thau the superstructure of the 
gates J they probably both consisted of unbaked bricks. It is only on 
this supposition that wu can explain the masses of clay bricks burnt a 
red colour, which have lieen found in the gateways and in some places 
also in front of the citadel wall 

As the wall was partially destroyed through some mishap, and the 
remaining portion eovered with 'Idin-ii, a now citadel wall was built 
well outside it ; it is rendered on the plan by broad cross-hatchings, 
and marked c. This wall is preserved along its whole distance 
between the two gates described at>ove, and was provided on the out- 
side with one entire and two half towei-s (cir, eh, cd). North of the gate 
FL anotlier piece with the great tower « is known ; the complete 
construction of this tower can unfoptiinately no longer be made out. 
At the western end of tho citadel, in especial, there are many walls, 
the purpose and date of which aj-e not yet fixed with any certainty, 
and the description of which had therefore best be postiMjned for the 
present. It is therefiiro impossible to give a definite answer to the 
ijuestiun, whether a wall of the lower city joins the citadel wail at this 
[wint. Farther to the north, in the square B4, another small piece of 
the wall e has lieen found, but it almost immediately disappears 
beneath the later wall that lies above it. On the north side there is 
noihiug to W seen of this wall. I'ossibly Dr. Schliemann destroyed a 
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great portion of it at the time of hia earlier BXOKvmtkmm on the uaA 
dope of the hill, yet we hope still to find remaina of tlie lower kjan^ 
when we sink new trenches. 

The scarped wall on the north-east (in G3-H4), wliidi has k^ 
been known, may possibly belong to this period, but no deliili 
conclusion can be arrived at until its further coarse has been maeertaiiMi 
The wall BC, which is also on that side, and which we fonaoif 
conjectured belonged to the lower city, has been further diaengiigBi 
and proves to be a ramp, i,e, the suppcHting wall of a rood, whose eastcn 
extremity has been uncovered. We were anxious to make oat tb 
western course of this ramp, and whether a gate existed at its vpfs 
extremity, as one may venture to suppose ; bat the question rensiBi 
uncertain, and can probably only be decided by clearing away ds 
great lump of earth. that is still standing in the aqoares FS and 61 
The shape and disposition of this second circuit wall on the east side 
is equally uncertain, as the wall which has been discovered then 
presumably belongs, along with its numerous towers, to the tUrl 
period. 

Soon after the building of the circuit wall e the two older gatei 
probably fell into disuse, and the two new gates FO and FM ware 
built in their place. One is inclined to believe at first that *hwi took 
place simultaneously with the building of the wall e^ yet this is scaitely 
possible, for there is much to prove that the old gates continued in ue 
for some time, and that the two new ones were not built till later. 
The new giites lie symmetrically next to the older ones : the larae 
main gate FO east of the earlier main gate, and the smaller gate FU 
at exactly the same distance east from the older FL. This symmetrical 
arrangement leads one to conclude that both the old gates were 
replaced at the same time. 

The two gates FM and FO have already been thoroughly described 
in Troja ; ^ when the detailed plans are published it will be possible 
to show what little new has been found. Just a few indications 
will suffice here. Both gates were flanked \nth massive towers during 
the second i)eriod, when the wall marked on the plan with open cross- 
hatchings was built. The well-preserved lower portion of these towers 
is marked on the plan l)y the same open cross-hatchings. Whereas the 
south-west gate (FM) presumably only had one portal at firsts the 
south-east gate seems to have had two from the beginning. 

In addition to these two main gates, a small postern gate (FK) 
was also built close to the old west gate. A view of it is given in 
Fig. 2 l>elow. The postern is at the foot of the high wall of the 
second period ; its excellent preservation can only be ascribed to the 
fact that it was blocked up at an early period. The gate was covered 
by a wooden beam and had a wood frame ; large pieces of burnt wood 
still remained in sifu. After the burning of the beam a portion of 

' See Schuclihanlt, p. 47 ff. 
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the wall fell down. A narrow way lecl througb the postern to the 
great gateway FL 'Whou the gate had been blocked it probably went 
up to the upper plateau by means of a stair. 




The city wall of the second stratum was almost entirely rebuilt a 
third time. The lower part of tfae old wall which ran to the north-west 
of the south-west gate was retained, and only the upper part of the 
stone substructure was renewed, together with the whole of the brick 
superstructure, but between the south-west and south-east gates a 
perfectly new wall was built, which ran farther to the south, and so 
enlarged the area of the citadel once more. The new wall is traced on 
the plan (Plate III) with close cross-hatching and marked b; it has no 
towers on ita outer side, but its whole substructure, like that of the 
old walls, is scarped at a low inclination. The scarping wiis particularly 
necessary here, as tlie stones of the wall were even smaller than those 
of the older circuit- wall c. 

It appears that the superstructure of sun-dried bricks did not 
originally form a very thick wall ; foundations still remaining rather 
tenil to prove that being a tliin wall it was supported by buttresses 
on the inside. These buttresses appear again in other old walla 
of sun-dried bricks (e.;/. at Olyinpia in the Heraion and in the olil 
building which has been transformeil into a Byzantine church) ; they 
ore on an average i feet wide, and stand out about 5 feet As the 
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hij^h stono substructure of the wall, which could only have been climbed 
by an attacking force with the greatest difficulty, made it impossible to 
use any engines for destroying the brick wall, it was therefore un- 
necessary to make this brick superstnicture as strong as at those 
l>oints where the substructure was low and it could easily be reached. 
In spite of this the wall was strengthened later on by a much thicker 
brick wall built without buttresses. This is distinguished on the plan 
by a simple hatching with dots. Portions of the brick wall can still 
bo soen standing in places where the upper layers of debris and the sun- 
dried bricks have not been removed by mistake during previous 
(excavations. 

On the east side of the citadel only one wall of defence has been 
found, which certainly l)elongs to this last period of the second stratum. 
The walls of the two earlier periods may possibly be laid bare in 
future excavations j they must be looked for farther to the west 

As the citadel was connected with the yet steei>er plateau of the 
lower town on the south-east, and was only separated from it by a dip 
in the ground, it did not need a high scari)ed wall of defence on this 
side, and the brick wall with vertical face was merely raised on a sub- 
structure of stone about 3 feet high. This was not scarped, and was 
parti}' sunk in the earth to serve as a foundation, partly left un- 
covered as a socle. Such walls of defence, built of brick with a low 
substructure of stone, were in use at every period of antiquity, as 
we see among other examples in the brick walls of Eleusis, which are 
still well preserved, and in the town walls of Athens, of which some 
fragments are still to be soen. As the substructure of the citadel 
wall on the east side was so low, an enemy could easily have reached 
the jjart which was built of sun-dried bricks, and have tried to destroy 
it. To prevent this, the wall was made almost 13 feet in width 
(comi>ared with 9 feet in the wall at Eleusis, and 8 feet in the 
Themistoclean walls at Athens), and besides this it was strengthened 
with a number of towers. Three of these have been discovered, 
and others are probably still under the earth. They are 10 feet 6 
inches in breadth and project about 7 feet 6 inches from the face of 
the wall. Both the stone substructure and the brickwork above it 
remain to the height of sc^'eral feet, and in some places the original 
plaster which covered the outside is still to be seen. The distance 
between the towers was onlv about 31 feet 6 inches from centre to 
centre, giving about 21 feet clear width, so that even with simple 
means of defence the wall was most effectively flanked. Towers 
with very similar })roportions and measurements are also found in 
fortresses of the middle ages, as J. Durm has shown in the case of the 
fortress of Arques.^ The space between the two towers br and Uf was 
filled with a stone wall later on, when tlie brick wall began to need 
repairs. 

^ Ceyitralhlutt der liaureriraltHng, 1890, No. 40. 
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To the north-east the citadel wall has been destroyed in earlier 
excavations, and only its stone substructure has apparently been 
preserved in divisions G3 and H4 of the plan. We can infer that 
here too there was a superstructure of brick raised on the stone wall, 
as farther south, where the earth above has not been removed, the 
brick wall is still standing, about 6 feet 6 inches in height, and baked 
quite red. Although the stone substructure has not been laid bare 
right down to the rock, it here has a height of about 26 feet. The 
ramp BC, which is built of large blocks of stone, and led up to the 
scarped wall of the citadel at this point, has been described above 
(p. 328). 

No traces of the citadel wall of the third period can now be seen 
on the whole length of the north side, and its course is therefore only 
marked with a dotted line. It must have run rather more to the north 
than it does in the old coloured plan, as the buildings inside the citadel 
extend rather farther to the north than we had imagined. It is to 
be hoped that further excavations may disclose some remains of this 
wall. A very small portion of the substructure would be enough to 
indicate the line it followed. 

Two gates have been foimd in the citadel wall of the third period, 
the buildings FM and FO mentioned above (p. 340). They both had 
double gates and chambers behind them. A ramp paved with large 
slabs of stone led to the smaller gate FM, while the gate FO was 
approached by a road rising in steps, several of which remain in G7. 
This gate was originally provided with only two flanking towers, but 
later on it was strengthened by several walls and towers built out in 
front of it. At the same time the opening of the gate, which was 
found to be too broad, was partly built up and made narrower. The 
existing remains of these buildings are distinguished on Plan III with 
simple hatching and dots. 

The building RP above the south-east door, left white on Plan III, 
consists of the foundations of a Roman gateway of the Acropolis, already 
described in Troja^ p. 23.^ Inside this propylon the single wall 
which is not hatched is the last remains of a Greek gateway, which 
must also have stood on tins spot high above the old gate. 

Next to the walls of the fortress and its gates the great buildings 
inside the citadel claim our interest. Here also we find three 
distinct periods in the second stratum alone, corresponding in all 
essentials to the three periods of the circuit wall. The shafts that 
had been sunk during former excavations had already brought separate 
older walls to light beneath the level of the second layer. We have 
continued sinking shafts with more success. Numerous walls have 
been discovered whose connection can be clearly made out at various 
points. 

The three superimposed groups of buildings are marked on Plan 

* Cf. above, p. 83. 
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high stone substructure of the wall, which could only have been climbed 
by an attacking force with the greatest difficulty, made it impossible to 
use any engines for destroying the brick wall, it was therefore un- 
necessary to make this brick superstnicture as strong as at those 
points where the substructure was low and it could easily be reached. 
In spite of this the wall was strengthened later on by a much thicker 
brick wall built without buttresses. This is distinguished on the plan 
by a simple hatching with dots. Portions of the brick wall can still 
be seen standing in places where the upper layers of ddbns and the sun- 
dried bricks have not been removed by mistake during previous 
excavations. 

On the east side of the citadel only one wall of defence has been 
found, which certainly belongs to this last period of the second stratum. 
The walls of the two earlier periods may possibly be laid bare in 
future excavations ; they must be looked for farther to the west. 

As the citadel was connected with the yet stee]>er plateau of the 
lower town on the south-east, and was only separated from it by a dip 
in the ground, it did not need a high scarped wall of defence on this 
side, and the brick wall with vertical face was merely raised on a sub- 
structure of stone about 3 feet high. This was not scarped, and was 
partly sunk in the earth to serve as a foundation, partly left un- 
covered as a socle. Such walls of defence, built of brick with a low 
substructure of stone, were in use at every period of antiquity, as 
we see among other examples in the brick walls of Eleusi^i, which are 
still well preserved, and in the town walls of Athens, of which some 
fraijments are still to be seen. As the substructure of the citadel 
wall on the east side was so low, an enemy could easily have reached 
the part which was built of sun-dried bricks, and have tried to destroy 
it. To prevent this, the wall was made almost l.'i feet in width 
(com])ared with feet in the wall at Eleusis, and 8 feet in the 
Themistoclean walls at Athens), and besides this it was strengthened 
with a number of towers. Three of these have been di.scovend. 
and others are probably still under the earth. Tliev are 10 feet G 
inches in breadth and project about 7 feet G inches from the face of 
the wall. Both the stone substructure and the brickwork above it 
remain to the height of several feet, and in some places the original 
plaster which covered the outside is still to be seen. The distance 
between the towers was onlv about 31 feet G inches from centre to 
centre, givin,i2; about 21 feet clear width, so that even with simple 
means of defence the wall was most effectively flanked. Towers 
with very similar proportions and measurements are also found in 
fortresses of the middle aues, as J. Durm has shown in the case of the 
fortress of Anpies.^ The space between the two towers br and /«/ was 
filled with a stone wall later on, when the brick wall began to need 
repairs. 

^ CentruWUdt der UduvenroKunfj. 181*0. No. 40. 
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III, like the three circuit walls, by different crosB-hatchiagB ; by this 
means the different periods can be distinguished, and to a certain 
extent a picture of each may be formed. In each of the three periods 
a great complex of buildings, with a more or less similar ground-plan, 
stood on the citadel The latest buildings are the best preserved. 
Their walls are marked on the plan with close cross-faatcbings. 

In front of the south-east gate lies a small gate in E5. It leads to 




an iiuiei' court which gives access to the most important buildings of 
the citadel. I have already pointed out in Tiiyii'^ (p. 254)' the great 
resemblance between the plan of these buildings and the king's house 
at Tirj-DS. At that time, however, one could do no more than con- 
jectTire, thougli with every probability, that the building C was a gate. 
Now further excavation has brought to light the two missing anta 
stones of the pro|iylon, so thiit its purport is now absolutely certain. 
The ground-plan of the propylon is given in Fig 3. It consists of the 
gate proper, whose massive threshold, fonned by a single block, is still 
ill situ, of a vestibule adorned with two antw, and of a somewhat shorter 
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inner vestibule. If we except tbe disengaged columns, wliicli tlo not 
yet appear here, we already have in this gate building tlie prototy|ie 
uf the magnificent PropylKa of Athena. 

The walls of the inner court come up to the right and left of the 
gate; at NO there are two walls which clearly belong to different 
periods. These walla have received buttresses which probably 
supported a far -projecting roof, We may therefore assume that 
the court was surrounded with porticoes us at Tiryns. It should be 
remembered that similar buttresses appear in the Heraion at Olympia 
as supports for a roof and as forerunners of a colonnade. Unfortunately 
the extent of the courtyard cannot be exactly ascertained ; its lengtli 
soems to have been about S8 feet, whilst its breadth measures about 
33 feet on the narrowest side. 

The buildings A and B, which lie opposite the gate, were discovered 
in 1883 and described in Troja} The few points in which this 
description has to be corrected or comiileted are lieat reserved till 
later. The walls of sun-dried bnclte with horizontal wooden beams 
I laid at regular intervals wilt then be thoroughly discussed. I shall 
Y only point out here that neither building was a temple, but that as I 
conjectured in Tirifni (p. 254)* they must be explained as dwelling- 
houses. The building A would be the chief apartment, or megaroii of 
I the palace. 

To the right of A and close to it lies the narrower building K It 

I appears that an almost similar building E, of which only one small 

L portion on the north-east remains, existed on the left of A and weu 

f likewise parallel to it The greater portion of this building ws^ 

destroyed along with the half of the megaron A by the great 

north trench of the year 1872. The preserved portion shows that 

this building probably had the same breadth as B, and that it had a hall 

or opistbodomos at tlie back. As a similar hall is also found in the 

. building P in the square D6, we may venture to restore similar halls 

lehind A and B. It is unfortunately no longer possible to establish 

low far the building E extended to the south-east On the plan I 

e made it symmetrical with the building B, but 1 wiiih to emphasise 

Uit this reconstruction is by no means certain. 

A larger building D, which consietAd of several rooms lying one 

lehind the other, was erected to the south-west of the building E 

JQuring the third period. As only foundations and no vertical walls 

lave been pre»erved. the position of the doors and the whole ground- 

a cannot be ascertained. The main front of the building probably 

Wbted south-ea«t, and wa« thus tunied towards the small court in front 

I. -of the south-west gat« (FM). 

Several buildings yiin on to B on the north-east sidb They 
nsifit of one brge room with a voitibule, i.e. they have the ordinuy 
nind-plaa of a temple. Tlie fuutidatioos of the building K are th« 
• It. iv,»., p. ;i. ' ct [.. 50. 
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IKiIIltv fouiiil ill tlie (litferent layers. I do not propose to give a full 
ili'i<iTii)lioii of tho buildings, but merely to add a few retaarks to the 
shoit uccoiiiit given a1>ovc (sec p. 329) by Dr. Schliemann. 




Above the ground-level of the second stratum, which is unmis- 
takably fixed by the great ramp in front of the south-west gate, we 
found seven other settlements which had been built here one 
above the other in the course of centuries. The highest of them 
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contains Soman buildings of different kinds, some of them small 
dwelling-houses, and some of them larger buildings. In the second 
stratum and the one below it were found houses, the walls of which 
were partly of Greek polygonal masonry. The fourth layer was the 
most important ; in it several buildings constructed of remarkably 
large blocks of stone were laid bare (p. 332). The ground-plan of one 
of these buildings can be tolerably well made out, although it has not 
yet been completely excavated ; it resembles a simple Greek temple or 
the megaron of the royal palace. The ground-plan is given in Fig 4. 
A vestibule 29 feet 9 inches in breadth and 14 feet in depth 
gives access to a hall of the same breadth and 37 feet 1 1 inches in length, 
which was possibly divided in three by two rows of columns inside. 
In fact the remains of a foundation have been found which possibly 
formed the stylobate of an inner row of columns, but this conjecture 
is quite uncertain. It is impossible to say whether these are the 
foundations of a temple or a dwelling-house, and the question will 
probably never be decided Still the building is of great importance 
for the history of Trojan antiquities, for in it and in its ddbris several 
Mycenaean vases and fragments of vases have been found, which have 
been described above (p. 331). 

This circumstance not only dates this layer approximately, but 
allows us to draw the further conclusion that the second stratum, the 
citadel of which we have described, must be older than this stratum 
with the Mycenaean vases. How much older it is impossible to say, 
but the interval cannot have been a short one, as between the two 
lie three other strata of poor settlements. 

We cannot get any further than these relative dates, as we have as 
yet no terminus ante quern by which to date the Mycenaean vases, and 
esi)ecially the jugs with stirrup handles. It is certain that the jugs 
with stirrup handles appear as early as the fourteenth century B.C., but 
whether precisely similar ones were not used much later, e.g. in the 
ninth and eighth centuries, and eventually imported to Troy, must 
remain uncertain for the present. 

In conclusion, it must be mentioned that the small building like a 
theatre, which was found to the south-east of the Koman Acropolis (see 
p. 329), will be more carefully described next year among the other 
Soman and Greek buildings. It was not possible to excavate it com- 
pletely this year. 

Athkns, 2Wi Decnnbcr 1890. 



APPENDIX II 

(Chapter iii. 3, pp. 120-122) 

The Gold Cups from the Vaphkio Tomb near Amycue 

The iinnexod plat« is taken from the beautiful reproduction of these 
cups in the Upheiiuris {I SSd, jfinax 9). Each cup is about 3 J inches 
high, the lower diameter is 3 J inches, the upper (including the handle) a 
little over 4 inches. They are of pure gold, of riveted work, but with 
designs in rcjnnissr, which for originality of design and delicacy of 
execution are unrivalled, except perhaps by the finest goldsmith s work 
of the Italian Renaissance. The central design of the first cup is 
formed by a bull, who has rushed into the toils of a great huuting-netv 
and appears to be roaring in agony as he strains his head to the skies. 
Tlie net and tlie two tiees to which it is tied are naturally all in the 
.same plane ; the farthest of the trees, which seems suspended in mid 
air, betrays the artist's naive otlbrt at rendering the distant jKjrspective.^ 
In like manner the curious irregular objects which appear suspended 
from the i-dge of both cuj)s are doubtless intended for the landscape 
on the other side. It is probable tliat the irregular mas.ses on the gold 
.>ii:net rin^^s (Figs. '2'20 and 221), which have up to now proved so 
jMizzlintr, must be explained in the same way. To the left of the 
central desii^Mi comes the group of a bull and two men already describe<l 
in the text (p. 121). On the i\L:ht a third bull is rushing away 
furiously in terror at the fate of his companion. A tall palm-tree 
frames the composition on each side. In s])ite of the spirited movement 
of the whole composition, certain cnulenesses of design cannot escape 
observation. For instance, the hind legs of the first bull disapj)ear in 
a clumsy manner behind the bull entangled in the net, while this 
second bull is himself twisted round in a manner altogether unnatural 
and impossible, and the bull who is running away raises his hind legs 
with a htretch, possible ]»erha[)s to the feline race, but much too great 
for a Inill. It is evident that the artist has been influenced bv the 
familiar running lion scheme, which was so thoroughly schematised 

' Cf. Wiutrr, Jn-/i. An-.O'h-r, 1^*90, p. 10-2. 
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that it probably influenced all representations of running animals ; 
anyhow it is noticeable that all the Mycenaean animals, whatever their 
species, have this remarkable action of the hind legs when running at 
full speed. 

On the second cup we have the wild cattle reduced to domesticity ; 
three bulls are grouped peacefully in a pasture, while a herdsman is 
leading away a fourth bull by a rope tied round one of his hind feet, 
a scheme familiar on Attic vases, representing Theseus binding the 
Marathonian bull. The animal apparently shows his reluctance to 
leave the herd by lowing, and M. Tsountas in the Greek publication 
aptly quotes the Homeric lines : 

But he breathed forth his spirit with a roar, as when a dragged bull roareth that 
the youDg men drag to the altar of the Lord of Helike ; for in such hath the earth- 
shaker his delight. — II. xx. 403. 

The second cup is not quite so rich in accessories of landscape as 
the other. Two trees, resembling those to which the net is fastened 
on the first cup, help to pleasantly break up the composition, but we 
see neither palm-trees nor small shrubs. On the other hand, the 
design of this cup is somewhat the more careful of the two; the 
cattle are given with more truthfulness to nature, and from the more 
peaceful nature of the subject, the artist has not been led into any of 
the exaggerations of drawing noted on the first cup. In other respects 
the two are so closely connected, both in technical execution and in 
choice of subject, that there can be no doubt that they were intended 
as pendants. Their artist, like the artist of the shield of Achilles, 
seems to have delighted in strongly-contrasted scenes borrowed from 
the same sphere ; the stormy cattle-hunting is balanced by the peace- 
ful scene of pasturing, in the same way as the " city at peace " is 
contrasted on the shield by the "city at war." 

Since the discussion raised by Dr. Marx's paper two more Mycenaean 
gems have been made known, which practically repeat the motif of the 
Tiryns fresco. One is quoted and published by Dr. Herdemann in the 
Arch. Anzeiger, 1889, p. 190. The other is in the British Museum, and 
is published by Mr. A. S. Murray in Anzeiger, 1890, p. 69. It is still 
difficult to say whether the curious position of the man on the back of the 
bull is due to lack of skill on the part of the artist, who, unable to depict 
two objects side by side, places the one above the other, or whether a 
feature of the hunt was to jump on the back of the bull. As one of 
the men on the first gold cup has evidently been thrown oflf the back 
of the bull, the second view seems the more probable. Even before 
the discovery of the Vapheio cups Dr. M. Mayer had pointed out that 
in the Tiryns fresco we probably had a scene of ravpoKaOaxj/ia — a wild- 
cattle hunt such as Suetonius (Clmui. 21) says was common in Thessaly. 
In this sport the huntsman jumped off the back of his horse on to that 
of the bull. There is no horse on the fresco or the gems, nor is there 
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any reason to suppose that horses were employed in the Mycenaean 
hunts, but the passage, taken along with the gold cups, is interesting 
as showing that the leaping of the huntsman on to the back of the bull 
was a feature common to wild-cattle hunts in all parts of Greece. In 
Thessalian coin-types, moreover, which undoubtedly refer to this custom 
(see Head, Hist. Nujiu p. 246), the horse does not appear, and we have 
only "a Tliessalian youth pulling down a raging bull," as in the coin 
of Larissa given in H,N, Fig. 175, p. 254. 

Finally, it must be noted that, although Dr. Schuchhardt rejects 
the notion that the meaning of the Tiryns fresco can be explained by 
the Catanian coins, he yet admits that they both reproduce the same 
art type. I cannot help pointing out that on the Sicilian coins the 
satyr whom Dr. Marx would compare to the "acrobat" seems to 
have no connection with the bull, but to be merely employed to fill up 
the space above his back. It will be seen, by looking at Fig. 71 on 
p. 114 of Head's Historia Nunioi'vm, that a similar coin to the one 
given in the text has the space above the man -headed bull filled by a 
water-fowl instead of by a Silenus. In other coins again a star is 
found in the same position. 



Objects in First Vase-room of the British Museum illustrating 

the mvceniean and geometric styles 

1. Mycenneaii Vases. — At the bottom of Case 5 are fragments of 
vases arranged in order of development ; in the first row unglazed 
ware ; in the lower rows fraj^ments of lustrous ware. 

'2. Gold Mvceniean Work. — On the west side of Table-Case A 
notice es])ecially gold work in repoussi^. 

3. In Case A (east and south sides) beads of amber, carnelian, 
crystal, and glass ; also objects of ivory. 

4. In Case A (south side) weapons, l)ronze spear-head and arrow- 
heads. 

5. Terra-cotta figurines in Cases 6 and \'2. 
G. Dipylon Geometric Vases in Cases 14-19. 

7. A scarab of Amenophis III, mentioned on p. 316, will be found 
in Case A. 

E. S. 
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ABBRETV^ATIONS 



H = found at HisHarlik. 
T = „ Tirjns. 

The numerals adde<l to the above give the strata at Hissarlik and the graveH at Mycena'. 



M = found at Mycena?. 
O = „ OrchoinenoB. 



II 



Aa-hotep, sword from grave of, 316 
Achajaus, Homer's, 310, 314, 317, 319 
Achilles, so-called " tomb " of, 83 ; shield of, 

231, 313 ; sacrifice of Trojans by, 296 
Acrolmt, so-called, ou wall - painting nt 

Tiryus, 119-122, 212, 292, 352 
Acropolis, of Athens, 298 ; of Orchomenos, 

299 ; see also "Hissarlik," "Tiryns,"and 

" Mycenae " 
Adler, Prof. F., 15, 146, 148, 151, 164, 166 
iEoliau migration, 331 
Aetos, Mt., in Ithaca, 805, 306 
Agamemnon, so-called " tomb " of, see 

"Atreus, Treasury of," 143 f. ; grave of, 

mentioned by Pausanias, 6, 159, 163 ; 

barrow of, in Homer, 85 
Agate, l)eads of, 196 
Agora, so-called, at Mycenre, 155 ; in Homer, 

155 
Aigisthos, murderer of Agamemnon, 163, 

164 
Aisyetes, tomb of, in Homer, 31 
Akontion, near Orchomenos, 300 
Akroterion, on gold shrine (M. iii.), 201 
Alabaster, slabs from Treasury of Atreus, 

147; vase (M. iv.), 242 (fig. 242); 

(M. v.), 259, 263 ; knot (M. iv.), 251 (fig. 

253); 8i)oon (M. iii.), 206 (fig. 195); 

frieze at Tiryns, 109, 116-118 (fig. 117), 

302 ; 145 (note) 
Alexander the Great at Ilion, 21, 80 
Alkinous, palace of, in Homer, 117, 313 
Altar, sacrificial pit of, at Tiryns, 107 ; at 

Mycense, 156; ou wall-painting, 293; 

on shrine (?), 201 ; rock-cut, at Ithaca, 

307 
Amber beads (M. iii.), 196 (fig. 174) ; (M. 

iv.), 219; (M. v.), 258, 362; chemical 

analysis of, 196 
Amenophis III, scarabfieus of, 316, 852 
Amenophifl IV, cartouches of, 816 
Amethyst, gems of (M. iU.), 196 



Amyclae, beehive grave near, 151, 163 ; gold 
! cups discovered in, 121, 122, 197, 317, 
: 350-352 

Analyses, of copper weapons (H.), 63 ; of 
amber, 196 ; of metals, 269 ; of ostrich 

^ggy 268 

Anastasios, Church of St. , on Ithaca, 306 
Animals, deities in form of, 292 ; figures 

of (M.), 285; see also "Bull," "Lion," 

"Stag," etc. 
Anogc, mountain range in Ithaca, 309 
AntiB, 51, 52, 109, 110, 114, 200, 288, 344 
AphrotUte, idols of, 296 ; temple of, at 

Cythera, 15 ; see " Astarte" 
Ai)ollo Thymbraios, temple of, 87 ; builder 

of Troy, 334 
Apron, primitive garment of men, 121, 197, 

221, 230 
Aqueduct at Mycense, 135 
Arch, pointed, 103, 135 
Archseannx, of Mitylene, 55 
Archaeological Society, excavations of the 

Greek, 121, 134. 151, 270, 286, 294 
Archaic j^ottery, 827 
Archdologisch^r Anzeiger^ referred to, 350, 

351 
Arethusa, spring in Ithaca, 308 
Argives destroy Mycenae and Tiryns, 94 
Argolis, 93, 319 
Argos, relation to Mycena?, 94 
Aristotle, quoted, 95 
Armlets (M. ii.), 212 (fig. 207). 215; 

(M. iv.), 215, 227; (M. v.), 215, 264; 

(M.), 278 
Arrow-heads, stone (H.), 67 (fig. 64); 

obsidian (T. ), 124; (M. iv.), 236, 237; 

in Brit. Mus., 252 ; shape of Trojan, 67 
Ashlar, masonry of squared stones, 114, 115, 

187, 144, 288 (?), 882, 846 
Asia, m^o'viUioii of Greeks fh>m, 818 
A«k ma Ikam, 286, 
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Bt-i^ir^r. Dr.. w*?cfc a: Tn>T, S47 
Bri:>i, »iti teira-'CoCta baei, 73 1 S^ S4' 
B«,V(4b2A«<fM. $Sirrsp>-BaLDdIed rases. 125, 

255. >«, 315. »1. 349 
RiL". oa wall-ramang \1,\ 11^122 tfig. 

111 . 351 : CQ coia of Casana, 120 '.tig. 

112 ; on ccps fr-^m AmTcle. 121, 350, 
351 

BanArbft^chi. soppoocd site of Tror, set 

- Bilidagh " 
Banal, in shaft-graves, 155 f . ; mithin the 

cita«iel !». 164, 2^5 ; of slares before the 

tomb. 210. 296; ancient customs c(mi* 

cemine. 2y5 ; see under ** Cremation,** 

*• Dea.i." au.l ** Graves" 
Bumouf; M. Emile, sent to Hissarlik, 11, 

59 
Busolt's historj- criticised, 814 
Butterfly, as a decorative pattern. 204 
Buttons,* gold (M. \,\ 253, 259, 261 ; (M. 

vi.), 271 
Byzantine church at Tiryns, 106, 133 



Caldbok. otoopp«r(M. IU.),207i (M. v.), 

•2iS (Bg. Hi) 
Cklvert, Hr., exMVktiotu bjr. 6&-S7, 324 
Cslymniw, traces of Myceneui civitlmUoD 



e (H.). SI 



t, 315 

Lcatiiui, tmiD 

I {fig. M) ; from "TiwiBiiry of Atreiifc - 
144 (flg& 139 ■na 289a), 318; from 
"Uohb' 0»W 141, 144; from Dorla 
t<nii>l«(T. 1,111. 133tfig. 133) 
Car, burUl-grouDd aaa McgRFa, 311 
Cinckllii, tumului eracted by, 85 
Ciri*. Hycencui neea fOBud ii>, 316 
CVriaufl, fiupp{H«d inhitbitaaU of Mycviim, 
310, 317-319 i JDveDton of Uindles fur 
ihicl'U, 311 ; double axe of, 249, 277 
Cupathu, Myceiueui litiliHtion eilc&iled 
to, 315 
unitu, K< " Gallerio " 

a aides (M. v.), 201 {Hgn. 

y aso-203) 

"- I. coin of, 120 (Bg, 112) 

wild, OD inliud sword (M. v.), 204 
f (flg. 270); oil gold plaM (M. lii.), 201 
i (flg. 18S) 
■Uing, lo •'Treasury of Atreui." 147 ; iu 
"Tttasury of Minyaa " (0,), 147.302. 317 
MOtapht. "tuiuuli" (H.) uot, 85 
4>hallenia, 304 

"^uiot, npmentedon itdnifH,), 169 t., 
"; on ring* (M. iv.). 220 

I, raviue near MycaDU, 134, 143, 236 
idagh. 28 
sy th> Uud of, 32 
It of graves at Mycene, 1S3 f. 
■ ' "'ACTopolie" 

at, in iiiliquity. 298 ; Kt under 
"BluarUk." "Mjcbuk." "Tiryna" 
krka. Dr. £. D., at Buiiarbaachi, 25, 31 
lean*, road past from Hycenn, 135 
lOHus, Scblierunnn'i piopaicd exeavi- 

I tlOD* ftt. IS 

ibbu. of New Dion, SO (fig. 89) ; of Catana, 
[ ISO (Rg. 112). 353 ; of Lariua, 362 
tblcntn UKd at Tiry&B, 110, US; at 
r Myceiw, 203 

Dtdumns, at Illau (U.). Corinlliian, 334 ; at 
f Tiryiu, 10S, 110; on Uone' Gate (M.), 
\ 141 : TtwuiiiT of Atreus [M.), 14S ; in 
I BOM-Jeaf ahrine (M. iii.), 109 (6g. 183) 
'Mtib ol boue, gilt, 313 

nnrete, pavementi of, at Tiryns, lOS, 
'>.\\Q, 113 J atMyeen*, 289 
aiBdult, at Blsiurlili, 25, 29; at Tiryni, 

107 ; al Hycenn. 280 
CoDdagratlan. tri'^ra ot, at HLuarlHi, 47, 

32S, S2S. 340, 346 
Oosdantiaople. Miunun at. li 
Oopala, Litka. 290 
"■Ooii(ier, object* liiKocered; ikggers, siwar. 
> beads [H.], 33 (Dg^ 48-50) ; two balUx' 
H (H.), eS (figt. 51. 52] ; pot and cu[ 




(H.), 64 ; knife. 67 (Hg. 61) ; t-^ing of 

beam-eudi (M.). 100 (fig. 143); nng 

(U. J.), 185 ; 34 juga and caldrous (U. 

iv.), 244 (Rg. 345); aie (M. iv.). flg. 

262 ; water-pltchen and Faldrona (M. v. ), 

267 ; analyele of (H.), 63 ; moiiliU for 

caning (H.), 68 (Kg. 65) 
Corintli, couneotioii with M. and T., 95. 

135 
Oorintbiau pottery, 313 
OorulU, froiD temple of Atbeiia (H.), 81 
Corridors, in palace, Tiryns, 112 ; a« alto 

Golleriea" 
Corybantei, wonlilp of. 277 
Coi, traces of MycenKau civUiaation at, 315 
Courtyard of Palate, at Troy (H.), 5 ; at 

TiryuB. 106, 112; at MyciouB, 267, 239, 

291 
t'owa, tenn-cotta flgnrei like, 279 
(Jrematian, aniverwl at Troy (H.), 78 ; 

tiippoaed trai.-es at UycenE, 1 58 ; no teal 

traces there, 162, 163, 296 ; BOItlcher'i 

hyintheBii diaprDreri, 325, 326 
CrwU, horned, on lielnieta (M.), SOS, 280 
Crete, Sdilieuiana'a prop<wed excavations 

in, 15, IS (Dote). 323 ; conuectioa with 

MyceniMD civiliutJon, S16, 319, 323 
Croaws of gold-pkts (M. i.}. 184 ; (H. ill.), 

IBl, 192 
Cultu.s, image*, tet " tdola " ; of dead, ta 

" Burial," "Dead" 
Ciirelea, worsliip of, 277 
Cuttle-fish, aH decorative pattern, 187, 302, 

204. 280 
Cyolic poems, on the '■ Taking of Troy," 20 
Cyclopean walls, at Hifiurlik. 328 : at 

Tiryns, 97, 136 ; at MyceuE, 143, 162 ; 

at Athens, 298 ; at Ithaca, 11, 305 ; at 

Orchotoenos, 299, 300 

road-traclta(M.),95, 135 

conduit (H.j, 29 

altar or sacrificial pit (I.), 156 

Cyclopes, builders of MyceniB and Tiryan, 

163 
Cyiniate micription (U.), 334 ; pottery, 

190, 318 
Cythera, Schliemana discovers temple ot 

Aphrodite on, 15 

Daqurhs, silver (H.), 67 (fig. 63) ; broim 
inlaid (M. it.\ 229 (Bg. 227), 231; 
(M. v.), 264 (Bg. 270); plain bronM 
(H. tL ), 271 ; reference to, 313 

Danans. tradilion of, 317 

Daskallfi or Daskslion, rock off Ithaca. 804 

Date, poit fti^n of Myceuc, 294, 315 (uole). 
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Demetrius, of Skepsis, on the site of Troy, 

Dexia, in Ithaca, 308 

Diadems gohleu, two from Hissarlik, 56 
(figs. 35, 36); from tumulus (H.), 86; 
three (M. i.), 176; two (M. iii.). 177 ; 
one (M. iv. ), 178; supposed (M. iv. ), 
212 ; eight (M. iv.), 215 ; with ]>endants, 
180 f. ; ornament on, 177 f. ; represented 
on a figure, 197 ; on a statuette, 296 

Diorite, axes and hammers of, 332 

Dipvlon, graves at Athens, 313 ; jwttery 
80 called, 129, 285, 315, 325 

Dog, on vase-])ainting (T.), 132 ; head as 
ornament, 276, 278, 280 

Doors, at Hissarlik, 53 ; at Tiryns, 105, 
109, 110 ; at " Treasury of Atreus " (M.), 
145 ; at Mycenae, 289 

Door-sockets, at Hissarlik, 333 

Dorian, uu walled cities, 312 : art, 314, 
318 ; invasion, 314, 316, 318, 320, 331 

Doric Temple at Hissarlik, 82 ; at Tiryns, 
111 ; at Mycente, 286 

Diirpfeld, Dr. W., 12, 15, 16 (note), 29, 30, 
54, 56, 85, 89, 96, 101, 133, 146, 145, 
160, 161, 168, 200, 288. 323, 324, 327 

Double-cup [ditras dfKPiKvireWov), 69 

Doves, cup with, 241 (fig. 240) ; on figure 
of Aslarte, 197 (figs. 180, 181) ; on gold- 
leaf temple, 199 (fig. 183) 

Drain, in court at Tiryns, 107 ; of bath- 
room, 112 

Dress, women's, \\)\ {tv^. 172), 276 (figs. 
281, L'SfO; >"■ also "nracelets." ** Ear- 
rin;,'s," '* Hfads," " liairiiin-^," "Sewn," 
•' Hrooclies," "Diadems," ete. ; men's, .sv*- 
-AiTon."'* Shoes," -ArmM.s," " Beards," 
"Killers" 

Dromos }»assage to beehive tomb so called. 

14 4, 301 

Drosiuos, M., tlie engineer, 275 

]>noks re))rescnte<l on dagiier (M. v.), tliji^t 

(fi-. 270) 
Duhn, Dr. Von, 221 
Dumbrck-sn, tlie ancient Simocis, 27 
Diimmler. Trof. F. , "Cavian " theory of. 311 
Durm, Dr. Jos., 326 

Ea(;les, golil (II. \ 0.') {W^. r><J) ; «" K'^hl 
l)late (M. iii.), 201 : IM. v.). 263 (fig. 
'-^64) : on stone mould (M.), 27W 

Earrings, from Trov (H. 2), 61 (figs. .'38- 
41), tU (fig. o.^.j: (M. iii.), l^'-^, 11^3 
(tigs. 161>-171) ; gold crosses used as, li»2 

Egyi)t,Soldiemann visits (1886-87. 1887-88). 

15 ; inlaid sword-blaile from, 316 ; three 
vases of Eu'vptian porcelain, 207, 213 ; 
scaraba'i, 294, 316, 352 ; cartouclies, 
316 ; Mr. Petrir's excavations, 315, 327 ; 
references to, 161, 169, 175, 199, 206, ! 
238, 240, 249, 251, 265, 278, 292 (note), 
310, 316, 318 



Electnim, cup of (H. ), 62 
Eleusis, brick masonry at, 342 
Elgin, Lord, at Orchomenos, 300 
' Embossing, method of, 279 
I Enamel, on silver cup (M.), 297 
1 Ephemeris Archa\ologik€t referred to, 350 
! Erman, Professor, on scarabeeus, 294 
I Etruscans, borrowed lustrou.s paint from 

Greek.s, 190 
\ Eumaeus, pastures of, 306, 308 
' Euripides, on Mycensean graves, 165 
' Euri])os, connected with Copais in antiqoitv. 
i 299 

\ Eurymedou's tomb, 163 

I Excavations, Schliemann's, at Hissarlik 

I (1870), 6; first season (1871), second 

I (1872), 7 ; third (1873), 8, 36 f., 55 f. : 

I fourth (1878), 11 ; fifth (1879), 11, 31, 87 ; 

I sixth (1882), 12, 29, 79, 86; serenth 

, (1890), 323 f. ; at Tiryns (1884), 14, 

' 96 f. ; at Mycenae (1874), 9 ; (1876), 10, 

I 152 f. ; at Orchomenos (1880-81), 12, 

I 166, 299 f. ; at Ithaca (1868 and 1881), 

6, 303 f. ; at Marathon (1884), 14 ; at 

Cythera, 15 ; at P>io8, 15 ; projected in 

Creta, 15, 16, 823; of Greek Archaeo- 

logical Society (1886), 286 ; see aUo 

•*Petrie," "Tsountas," "Ddrpfeld" 

Faces on pottery, 41, 68 

Fayoum, excavations in, see " Petrie ** 

Festus, tumulus to, 85 

Fibuhe, str " Brooches " 

Figures, female, 66, 69, 79, 80, 128, 130, 

185, 194. 197, 198, 276. 279, 318. 352 
Fimbria, destroys New Ilion, 22 
Fisli. as decorative ])atteni, 207 
Floor of ]>alace at Hissarlik. 54 : at Tiryns, 

196, 110, ll:{ ; at Mycena-, 289 
Flower-i>ot, re}»resented on cup, 240, 317 
Foxes, as decorative pattern, 201 
Frieze of temple of Athena (H.) ; alabaster. 

at Tirvns, 109, 116-118 ; at Mycena^, 

118, 286 
Funnel, golden (M. v.), 259 
Fnrtwiingler, Professor, on pottery, 189, 273. 

280 

(taitkrs, 2S0 

(Jaiter-holders of gold (M. iv.), 228; (M. 

v.), 264 ; (M. vi.), 270 
Galleries in fortress walls, at Hissarlik, 56, 

333 (cf. 325) ; at Tiryns, 90-103 ; at 

Carthage, 99 ; at Myceme, 138 ; at 

Athens, 333 
Gates, at Hissarlik, 47 f., 328, 338, 340, 

343; at Tiryns, 105; at Mycenae, 136, 

138, 289; sec "Lions' Gate" and 

"Sca?an" 
Geese, as decorative pattern, 280 
Gell, Sir \Vm., discoverer of Homer's Ithaca, 

303, 305 
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Gems, from Mycenae, 122, 351 ; from Crete, 
292 

Gladstone, Mr., writes preface to Myceiice, 
10. 159 

Glass, fragment of vase of, 296 

Glaukos, name in inscription (H.), 335 

Gold, objects discovered ; armlets (M. ii. ). 
212 ; bands (M. ii.), 216 ; (M. iv.), 227 ; 

• bosses (M. iv.), 237 ; box (M. iii.), 207 ; 
bracelets (H.), 56-60; (M. iv.), 220 ; i 
breastplates (M. v.), 254, 257, 261; 
buttons (M. iv.), 234; casket (M. v.), 
261 ; crosses (M. i.), 184 ; (M. iii.), 191 ; 
(M. iv.), 216; crown (H.), 86; cups 
(H.), 62; (M. iii.), 206-211; (M. iv.), 
239 f. ; (M. v.), 263; (M.),275; diadems 
(H.), 56 ; (M. i.), 176 f. ; (M. iv.), 216 ; 
disks (H.) 64; earrings (H.), 60, 64; 
(M. iii.), 192 ; figures (H.),65 ; (M. iii.), 
197 f. ; gaiter- holders (M. iv.), 228; 
(M. v.), 263; hair-pins (H.), 64; (M. 
iii.), 194; (M. iv.), 218; horns, on 
ox-head of silver (M. iv.), 249 ; inlaying 
with (M. iv.), 230 f. ; (M. v.), 264; 
masks, (M. iv.), 222-227, 238; (M. v.), 
252-4, 257 ; necklaces (H.), 60 ; (M. iii.), 
196 ; ox-heads (M. iv. ), 249 ; pendants ; 
plates, round embossed (M. iii.), 202 f. ; 
rings (M. iii.), 196 ; (M. iv.), 219 ; (M.), 
277 ; scales, pair of (M. iii.), 204 f. ; 
sceptre, end of (M. v.), 250 ; sword-bell 
(M. iv.), 235,236 ; (M. v.), 254, 259 ; head 
and centre (M. v.), 264 ; sword-]>omrael 
(M. iv. ), 233, 250 ; temple (M. iii.), 197 f. ; 
(M. iv.), 219 ; vases, 207 

Goulis, Mt., Cyclopean walls on, 299 

Grseco-Roman remains at Hissarlik, 35, 79, 
325, 328 

Granite, pestles of, 332 

Graves at Hissarlik, 78 ; not in citadel, 333 ; 
"tumuli" on Trojan plain, 11, 83-87; 
two graves of childi'en, 87 ; Christian and 
Byzantine, 334 ; circle of shaft-graves 
(Mycence), 138, 152 f . ; beehive, at 
Mycenae, etc., see "Beehive"; of the 
people at Mycenae, 151, 294 ; supposed, 
275 ; on islands of JSgean, 311 ; pre- 
historic, in Germany, 333 ; relation of 
Mycenaean to each other, 273 

Greaves, 8upiK)sed, 280 

Griffin, flying, in gold plate, 201 

Grote, the historian, on Homer's Troy, 17 

Hahn, excavations by, at Balidagh, 26 
Hair, mode of dressing, 195, 297 
Hairpins, 37, 64, 183, 194, 202, 215, 218 
Hamdy Bey, 324 
Hammers, stone, 332, 333 
Hanai-tepeh, 22, 24 ; mound at, 87 
Head's Bistoria Xumontm, 852 
Hearth, in centre of Megaron (H.), 51 ; (T.), 
110; (M.), 289, 290 



Helbig, Prof., 310 

Helen, rape of, 320 

Helios, relief on metope (H.), 8, 81 

Hellanikos, quoted, 22, 164, 165 

Hellenes, origin of, 319 

Hellenic Society, arbitration meeting at, 133 

Hellenistic settlements (H.), 21, 79 ; (M.), 
165 

Helm, Dr. 0., 196 

Helmet, represented, 208, 221, 280, 311 ; 
cf. 167, 237, 267 

Hera, su]>posed idols of, 128, 296 ; girdle 
of, in Homer, 180 

Heraion at Argos, beehive grave near, 151, 
162 ; at Olympia, 341, 345 

Herakles, a Tirynthiau, 94 

Hercher, on Homer, 20 

Herodotus, quoted, 20, 23, 78, 86, 163, 230 

Hilt, of swords, 233, 250, 265 

Hippopotamus, imitated, 292 

Hissarlik, the site of Homer's Trov, 6, 8, 
13, 18 f., 27, 31 ; of New Ilios,' 23 f. ; 
geographical position of, 27 f., 325 ; 
excavations at, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 29, 31, 36 
f., 55 f., 79, 85, 87, 323 f. ; strata of 
cities at, 7 f., 13, 23, 35 f., 325, 327 f. ; 
first or olde^st city, 36-42, 333, 336 ; 
second, Homer's Troy, 43-76, 326, 331, 
332, 337 f. ; third to sixth, 76-78, 330, 
334, 347 f. ; seventh, Graeco - Roman, 
New Ilion, 79-83, 329, 347 f. ; not a tire- 
necropolis, 88, 89, 324, 325; gates of 
Troy, 47 f., 328, 338, 340, 343 ; palace 
at, 50 f., 12, 105, 344 f. ; temple of Athena 
in New Ilios, 80-82 ; Doric temple, 82 ; 
theatre at, 83, 329 ; fiovXi^i supposed, at, 
329 ; walls, towers of Troy, 48 f., 339 f. ; 
see also "Copper," "Gold," "Iron," 
" Pottery," " Silver," and ** Excavations " 

Hittite reliefs, 169 ; pointed shoes, 317 ; 
supposed writing, 72 

Homer, referred to, 3, 6, 13, 17-32, 43-49, 
51, 52, 55, 69, 85-87, 90-92, 107, 108, 117, 
120, 155, 163, 180, 207, 210, 231, 232, 
235, 237, 241, 29, 296, 303, 312, 313, 
320 

" Homer's school," so-called, on Ithaca, 306 

Horse in chariot on stelai^ 169 ; on ring, 
220 ; trapj>ings for, 267 ; galloping, 264 

Hostmann, Dr., on i)rehistoric pottery, 39 

Houses, private, at Mycenae, 290 ; see 
"Megaron "and ''Palace" 

Hunting scene on stele, 169 ; on ring, 267 ; 
lion-hunt on sword-blade, 230 

Hypantheion, near Orchomenos, 300 

Ialmenus, son of Ares, 300 

Idols, of lead (H.), so-called (H.), 69, 77 ; 

of terra-cotto (T.), 127, 128 : (M.), 296 ; 

(H.), 331 ; on intaglio (M.)» 277 ; in 

wall-pointing (M.), 201 
Iliani, Tinagt of ('IXil^ 
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Diot, featum of Homer^i, 18 ; HrilMiftiw 
on* 20 ; Herodotw on, 20^ 79 ; JMom, 
ICbidanii^ Alexander the Qnat, Ljii- 
maehns at, 21, 80 ; the HeUenistie dij 
of; 21, 80; Roman city at, 2^ 79; 
Demetrioa on, 22 ; destroyed by Fimbria, 
22 ; rebnat by Cmar, 22 ; 8tnboon,22; 
fortiflcationa of; 28 ; «m under *'Hia- 
aarlik" 

lUm, Schliemann'i, pnUlshed (1880), 12 

Doa, " moand of," 81 

Inachna, the river, 08 

Inlaid woriE, on sword-bladea (M. It.), 
280 ; (H. T.), 264, 297 ; on silver eup, 
297; <m IQgyptian aword-bUdea, 818, 
814, 816 ; gold inlaid with eiyetal, 250 

Inacriptiona, anppoaed Hittite (H.), 72; 
Greek and Roman (H.), 88, 880, 885 ; 
third century (M. ), 94 ; anppoaed Cyp- 
riote, on whorl, 834 

Intaglio, ring with ornament in, 196, 217 

Intepe-Asmak, month of Skamander, 28 

In-tepeh, the *<Tomb of Ajaz," 88 

lonians in prehiatoric times, 819 

Iron, lumps of (H.), 882 ; not found in 
shaft -gravea, 229 ; flnger-ringa of, 296, 
818, 814, 818 

Island-stones =/n«e2f<etii«, 197, 292, 296 

Ithaca^ Pelcponnuus, and Troff, Schlie- 
mann'fl, published (1868), 808 

Ithaca, visited by Schliemann (1869), 10, 
803 ; Cyclopean walls discovered on 
(1878), 11, 305 ; described by Homer, 
304, 307-309 ; excavations on, 305 ; ruins 
on, 306 ; under suzerainty of Aganienuiou, 
96 

Ivory, implements of (M.), 295, 296; 
presence of, at Hissarlik, 91 

Jackals, as decorative pattern, 201 
Jade, celts of (H.), 38 ; distribution of, 38, 
91 

Kabeiroi, temple of, on Samothrace, 108 
Kalifatli-Asmak, old course of Skamander, 

28 
Kassandra's tomb (M.), 163, 164 
Kastro, rock fortress on Ithaca, 305 
Kastromenos, Sophia, Scliliemann's second 

wife, 7, 16, 110, 148, 166, 323, 334 
Kephissos, river (mo<L Dervenaki), 93, 

134 
Keys, bronze (M.), 285 
Kirk gds, springs near Bunarbaschi, 25 
Klytenmestra, grave of, 164 
Knapsack (?) in vase-painting, 280 
Knives, of flint (H), 39, 333 ; of olwidian 

(H.), 332 ; (I.), 124 ; (M. iii.), 209 ; of 

bronze(H.),37 ; (M. i.),185 ; (M. ii.),213; 

(M. iil), 206 
Knot, of alabaster, 251 ; of porcelain, 265 ; 

use of knots, 207 



K6bler, Dr., 81^ »4, S17 
Kokontia,rwriMor(lf.), 1S4. IM; ie7,2W 
Korax, roek in Ithaen, 808 
Kyanoa (Ktfam), firioa of, 217 
Kyhelfl^ 198, 817 

IiAflHBH, eieavatlona at» 8S7 

Ladunann on Homer, 17 

Lanee^ sea ''^pear" 

Tiarisaa, eoin from, 852 

Lead, idol of, 67 

Lehedeia, atone qnanied at (O.X 801 

Lion, hunting atag on aCafo (M.), 178 ; m 

gold inta^, 196 ; on gold plntaa, 861 ; 

on aword-Uaids^ 280^ 281, 818 ; on aidaa 

of caaket, 861, 867 ; on gold cvp^ 888 
''Liona* gate" (M.). 105, 18^ 188-143, 

166, 801, 889, 898 
Lolling, Dr., 168 
LiSachcke, Fiot, 189, 878 
LotOB, onuunent on gold pin (IC lit), 184 ; 

on ailver cnp (IL !▼.), 840 
Lower city, at Hiaaariik, 64 ; nt Tixjm, 97, 

108 ; at Myceue, 148, 884 £ 
Lyeian, pattema on eoina from, 288 
Lydia, gold from, 817 
Lydian pottery ao named hj SohUenMn, 

78, 880 ; gold vaae of aame shmpa^ 248 
Lyaimachna, rebnilda Ilioa, 21, 82 ; tam^ 

of Athene built by, 846 

Makrt Litbari, gateway at (M-X 148 

Marathon, excavations at, 14 

Marathouian bnll, 351 

Marble, remains of sanctuary of (O.), 801 ; 

ceiling of (0. ), 302 ; statues and slebe of, 
/Ti V 33Q 

Marx! Dr. Frietlrich, 120, 122, 851 

Masks, of gold leaf (M. iii.), 191 ; of thick 
gold plate (M. iv.),222, 226 ; (M. v.), 252, 
257, 273 ; with lion's head (M. iv.), 228 ; 
made on mould, 226 

Masonry, at Hissarlik (i.), 36, 336, (ii.) 43 f., 
337 f., (iii.) 77, (iv.-vil) 848, 849; 
at Tiryns, 97 f. ; at Mycenae, 186 f., 
287 ; at Orchomenos, 302 ; on Ithaca, 
305 ; different kinds of, 136-187 ; see aim 
"Ashlar," "Brick-work," "Cyclopean," 
" Mortar," and " Scarping " 

Mathitario, rock on Ithaca, 304 

Megaron, of palace (H.), 52, 332, 345, 847 ; 
(M.), 288; (T.), 110 

Melanhydro, spring in Ithaca, 306 

Melos, vases from, 285, 315 

Memnon, name in inscription (H.), 385 

Mendere, the ancient Skamander, 27, ^ 

Menelaus erects tumulus, 85 

Meuestheus, name in inscription (H.), 385 

Menidi, "beehive" grave at, 147, 151; 
antiquities from, 119, 142 

Men*s apartments (H.)f 50, 52, 845; (T.) 
106, 109 ; (M.), 288 ; xe '^Mflgaxon" 



Hetals, SDilyaei of, SflS ; irt "Bmnie," 

"Copper," "Electram," "Gold." "Iron," 

"Leul," jind "Silver" 
Meyer, Dr. W. , 361 
" Midu tomb," patUnii on, 335 
Ulgntion, prehiGtoiic. orOraeka, 3]S 
Macbhofw, Profewir, B35, t»2. 293, 297 
UilU, atoa«ifoTbaiidmill>(n.), 332 i<0.), 

301 
MloiH, Empire of, 319 
Uinjie, in BnotlB, 319 
Hlnyu, Treuuiy ot <0.), 1 47, IftG, 291 f. 
Mirrors, nieUl (M.), 291], 3 IS 
Hola, Gnlf of, ItliBU, 307 
Moltke, Conot, 17, 2H 
Moaottiauiiu,Gr«ekrelig[oDi>riginBtFdiD,!P2 
Mortar of dair (T.), S8 
'lODldi, of mica tinte for euting (H,), SS, 

S83 ; of granite and batalt, 279 
'~Uer on Homer, 17 
If, A. S., 351 

- * ' BicHiatiout Rt (1874). 9; 
at (1876), 10, 152 f. j ihaft- 

^nren diacoTer«d. 10, 138, 152 t l tm- 
— from, at Polyteahnluon, Alluma, 10 ; 
' I book Ugttva ]iubll«hed 
<1877). 10 ; position In relation to llrytii, 
fl3 1 to Corinth, Sfi ; ninpa of, f3 : fotindcd 
\j Pcrwua, EurjiHllienikingot, dmtroyrid 

'''iliuition, 297,316, 320, 323; 
pottery, 186 f, 18V, 290, 2R4, 318, : 
chareoteriatio of art, 263, 296, 35 1 ; ilole 

of period, 316 

HAiLi, bronu, far dccoratiou (U.), 148, 301 
~ ' 1, ScMienanadiedatllSDO). 16 

e, of aniali gold rings (U.), 60 ; of 

— *ilL), 183; of ambM, agalB, 
I«Bd goldirwe (M. iiL), IBS 

" n Homer's Itbaca, 307. 309 
'• cup. Id Homer, 249, 313 
Jb« Ilio•^ the two upper itrata at Hii- 
■ Mrlih, 7, 79-83, 329, 330, 349 ; pUm>«l 
r by Alexander, 21 ; built by l.y>lniachii», 
' 91, 82 ; deatRiyed by Fimbria, 22 : 
rabaitt by Cemr, 22 ; DeniBtrlus on "" 
25 ; Stnilio oil, 22 ; Scylai mi, 24 ; 
" Boaleuterion " at, 7, 329; l«nii>Ia of 
Atlwtia at, 80, 346 : Melopea tnm, 81, 
3 ; Doric temple at, 82 ; tlieatre at, 
iuseriptiou* from, 83, 330, 335 : 
lan Acro|>olii at, 329, 349 ; pollery 
>, 329, 330 
b work on dagger-lilade, 265 
unuin, Prof., an arbitrator at Hiwnrlik, 
1, SSt, 326 
vnpM, rellorat, on Ht. 81pylM, 317 





Octopns, u decorativa patterli, gt» " Cuttle- 

tBh" 

Odenni, baildiog pouibly (H.), 329 
Odysseus, irppoeed site of hiR pnUce, SOS ; 

There he landed on Ithncn. 806 
Oil-jars, boles supposed to be Intended for, 

in bath-room (T.), 112 
Olympia, German eitayationa al, 12 ; jw 

" Ueraion " 
Opisthoilomos, hall at back of Hegnron 

(H.), 345 
Orclinmeno*, excarntloDs at (1880, 1881, 

1886), 209.303; aitmtiim of, 2US ; 

Cyi^lopesu walla of Acropolis, 2SS ; 

history of, BOO; lieetiive gmve — "treB- 

Burj- of Miuyas " at, 30(»-303. 161, 166 ; 

I'eiliQti in grarr, 119, 147, 317 
Oreste-t, bones of, not burnt, 163 
Ostricli i!gg(U. v.), 2SS 
Uv-lieod, of lilver with gold homi (M. ir.], 

249 (flg. 248), 56 ; of gold plate (H. 

W.\ 249 (tig. 249)1 on side of gold 

casket (U. v.), 261 (lig. 261) ; ou intaglio 

ring(M.), 278 (Hg. 382) 
Oyster .hells (M. >.), 297 

Pakhtith, moulding of capitals of temple 

at. 145 
Painting at Tirj-ni, 110, 1 18-122 (flgs, lOS- 

111); at Mycenie, 289 (tig. 23nq), 391 

(tigs. 287, 278); for Tase-painting ttr 

" Pottery " 
Palace, pnkiitoric, on acropolis <H.), 12. 

23, fiO, 328, 344; (T.), 12. 104-123, 

290; (M.), 286-294, 298; at Athens, 

108, 398 
Polsniidi, near Nanplia, graves at, 162, 133 
Palm, as decorative pattern, 201, 204 
Papyrus, on inhiid swonl-blade, 265, 317 
I'amtladri, stone Ixuvn for uprights (H. ). 

846 
Pasha Tepe, tnmulns at, excavated (1873), 

334 
Patrochi*. so-calleii tomb of, 86 : aska 

Achilles tor a bamnv, 85 
Pansaniaa, the Perigete, 6, 14, 135, 169, 

IflS-ieO. 300 
Pease stored in jars (H.}, 326,330 
Pedestals, of statues (O.), 301 
Pelops, buried, not burnt, 163; hii tomb. 

164 ; migrates to Peloponnue, 317 
PendanU to diadems (H. i.), 177, 179. ISO 
Penrose, Mr., controversy with SchUeniann, 

133 
PeraiHg&ll, in Ithaca, 808 
Perganiene art. traces of its luSuence, 82 
Pergamut, of Homer, the second atralum at 

Biaurlik, 13, 43-76, 326-328. 331-334, 

387-347 
Perseia, founlaTn (M.), 13S, 103 
Parsens, king of Uycatia^ 317 : buried, nril 

burnt, 8H 
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Scsean gate of Homer's Troy, 20, 30, 55, 
312 

Scales, two pairs of, in gold leaf (M. iii.)» 
204-206 (tig. 193) 

Scamander, Homer's, the Mender^, 27-33, 
19 ; former course of, 28 ; springs of, 32; 
topography of, 32 ; tumuli in plain of, 
excavated, 11, 83-87 

Scarabseus, of Amenophis III, 316, 352 ; 
of Queen Ti (M.), 294 

Scarped fortress walls (H. ), 43, 44, 325, 332, 
333, 338, 340 

Sceptre, suppo8e<l, and gold casing of (M. 
iv.), 250 

Schardana, homed helmets of, 208 (fig. 202) 

Schliemann, Heinrich, born at New Buckow 
(1822), 1 ; childhood and education at 
gymnasium. New Strelitz, 2 ; ap])renticeil 
at Furstenberg (1836) ; sets sail from 
Hamburg (1841), is wrecked on Dutch 
coast, 3 ; life at Amsterdam (1841- 
1846), 3-5 ; methml of learning modern 
languages, 4 ; at St. Petersburg (1846) 
and Moscow (1852), successful in busi- 
ness, 5 ; travels for first time (1858), 
i-etires from business (1863), visits 
Carthage, India, China, Ja])an, publishes 
La Chine et Lt Japan (1865), visits 
classiciil spots (1868), imblishes Jthfica, 
the Pdopownese^ and Troy (1869), 
6, 303 ; takes doctor's degree, visits United 
States starts excavations at Hissarlik 
(1870), 6 ; in quarters at Tsiblak (1871), 
discovers " Bouleuterion " of New Ilion, 
7 ; second season at Hissarlik (1872), 
reaches lowest stratum, discovers " Helios " 
metope; third season (1873), discovers 
" Priam's Treasure," publishes Trojan 
Antiquities (1874), 8 ; trial excavations 
at Mycenae (1874), loses Turkish lawsuit 
and }>ays com)>ensatiou, 9 ; gets firman, 
but unable to excavate at Hissarlik, first 
season at Mycense (1876) ; discovers gold 
(1878), 10, 152 f., visit-i Ithaca (1868), 
discovers Cyclojiean walls, visits Hissarlik 
(1878), fourth season there (1879) ; ex- 
cavates ** tumuli" on plain of Skaman- 
der, 11 ; publishes //iV)j«, excavates at 
Orchomenos, 12, 299 f. ; ])ublishes 
Orchomenos and A Journey through the 
Troadf 12 ; sixth season, with Diirp- 
feld, at Hissarlik (1882), 12; manner 
of excavation, 13 ; presents collection to 
Berlin, made honorary citizen ; Trqja 
publislied (1884), and //iVw, rilie et 
fHtys des Troi^ns (1885), excavates at 
Marathon (1884) ami Tirvns (1884), 
14, 26 f.; Tiryns published (1885), D.C.L. 
of Oxford, Fellow of Queen's Coll., R. 
Inst. Gold Medal, visits Ejrypt (1886- 
1888), Crete. Cythera, JPylos, and 
Sphacteria ; house at Athens, 15 ; home 



and social life, 16 ; death at Naples, 16, 
323;«««afeo '* Bdtticher," '* Penrose," 
and "Dcirpfeld" 

Mrs., see Kastromenos 



Schnabelkannen, ** bill "-neck jugs (H.), 
69; (M. i.), 188; (M. iv.), 272 

Schuchhardt, author of this book, referred 
to, 304, 352 

Sculpture, see '* Reliefs " and " Pottery " 

Scylax, on Ilios, 23, 24 

Seals, so-called (H.), 70 (fig. 83) ; see also 
"Rings" and "Intaglios" 

Selinus, metope from, 197 

Sendjirli, Hittite reliefs from, 169 

Sentry-box (M.), 141 

Sesostris, so-called relief of, 317 

Sewn garments, 311, 313 

Shaft-graves at Mycenae, 152-274 ; not 
those mentioned by Pausanias, 165 f. ; 
numbering of the graves, • 156 (note) ; 
structure and size of, 157 f . ; arrange- 
ment of, 158 ; stelai found above, 167- 
176; first and thini graves, 176-210; 
second grave, 211-214 ; fourth grave, 
214-252; fifth grave, 252-269; sixth 
grave, 270-273 ; relation of graves to 
one another, 273, 274 

Shield, fastened behind chariot (M. v.), 
169; warrior with bipartite (M. iii.), 
197 (fig. 178); (M. v.), 174; hunter 
with bipartite (M. iv.), 230 (fig. 227); 
idol with bipartite (M.\ 277 (fig. 281), 
293 (fig. 288); fragments of (M. iv.), 
236, 267 (fig. 276) ; waniors wear- 
ing (M.), 280 (figs. 284, 285), 221 ; of 
Achilles, 231 ; bosses on, in Homer, 
237 

Shoes, with pointed toes, 317 

Shrine of Astarte, in gold leaf (M. iii.), 
199 (fig. 183), 218 

Shutters, supposed, 200 

Sicily, Mycenaean pottery in, 190 

Silenus, supposed, on wall-painting (T.), 
120 (fig. Ill) 

Silex, saws of (H.), 332 

Silver, objects of, jars (H.), 56 ; six bars 
of (H.), 61 (fijfs. 42-44); two vases 
(H.), 62 (figs. 45, 46) ; four vases (H.), 
62; dagger (H.), 67 (fig. 63); cow's 
head of, with golden horns (M. iv.), 249 
(fig. 249) ; cup (M. iv.), 240; jug (M. 
iv.), 244 ; two vases (M. v.), 259 ; vase 
and four cuj^s (M. v.), 263; cup (M.), 
297 

Simoeis, Homer's, the Dumbrek-su, 19, 27, 
28, 32, 33 

Sipylos, Mt., figure of Cybele on, 817 

Skamandrios, name in inscription (H. ), 88ft 

Skeletons (U.), 78 ; at Paltmidi, 1«8; ** 
(M. i.), 177; five (M. iiL), IW 
(M. ii.) 211 ; fiTe (M. It.), Si4 
(M. v.), 252 ; (Bf. tL), 270 
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SkepsiSy Demetrios of, 22 

Skripn, demarch of, 301 

Skull (H.), 78 

Smalt (jciWos), frieze inlaid ^'itb (T.)f 117 

Solder, usetl at Troy by goldsmiths, 61 ; 
used in Mycenae gold work, 249 

Spata, graves at, 162 

Spear, heads of, without sockets (H.)) 63 
(figs. 48-50) ; (M. ii.), 211 ; (M. iv.), 236 ; 
on stele, 170 ; on intaglio, 221 (tig. 221) ; 
on inlaid blade, 230 (fig. 227) ; on vase, 
280 (figs. 284, 285) 

Sphacteria, excavations at, 15 

Sphinx, as decorative patterns (M. iii.), 201 
(fig. 187) 

Spinning-whorls (H.), 42 (figs. 25-27) 

Spools (H.), 69 (figs. 76-78); (T.), 124 
(fig. 117) 

Springs, at Balidagh, 25 ; Trojan, in Ho- 
mer, 20 ; discovered by Schliemann, 29 ; 
see "Perseia" 

Stag, of silver and lead (M. iv.), 245 (fig. 
247) ; hunted by lion (M. v.), 173 (tig. 
147); (M. v.), 261 (tig^ 260, 261); 
hunted by w^arrior (M. iv.), 221 (tigs. 
220 221 ) 

Stairs *(H.), 328 ; (T.), 103 (fig. 100), 113 

Stamatakls, M., 156, 215, 233, 270 ; 
(M. vi.), 275 

Stavros, M., on Ithaca, 306 

Steflfen, Captain, the map-maker, 89, 93, 95, 
99, 134, 286, 324, 326 

Slelai, over "shaft-graves," 152, 156, 167- 
176 ; sculptured for men, three (M. v.), 
168-1 76 (tigs. 145-147); relation to graves, 
167, 168 ; no stelm at upper level, 164 

Stephanos, Mt. St., the Homeric Neritou(?), 
309 

Stitched gold ornaments, on clothes, 197, 
202-204 

Stone, used a.s substructure to brick (H.), 
34, 35, 43, 338 ; *' Cyclopean" work not 
"unhewn" (T. ), 98; quarrying with 
wetted wood, 98 ; breccia used in Cyclop- 
ean walls (T. ), 105; as substnicture to 
wood (T. ), 109 ; floor of bathroom solid 
(T.), 112 ; .sawn with sand (T.), 114 ; 
drilled with drill auger, 115 ; schist used 
(O.), 301; see also " Diorite," "Ob- 
sidian," "Sile.x," "Trachyte" 

Strabo, 22, 27, 30, 55, 300 

Strata at Hissarlik, 8, 9, 11, 12, 36, 325, 
329, 331, 332 ; first, 36-42, 336 ; second, 
43-78, 337-347 ; upper, 79-83, 347-349 

Stucco, layers of, round hearth (M. ), 288 

Studniczka, Prof., 180, 211 

Suetonius, 351 

Swastika, as pattern, 67, 131, 235 

** Swelling of the Plain," see '' OpuxTfibs 
ireSloio " 

Sword-blades (M. ii.), 211 ; (M. iv.), 228, 
229 (tig. 221); (M. v.), 259, 264, 265 



(figs. 267-271) ; (M. vi.), 271 ; pommels 
and hilts (M. iv.), 233 ; represented, on 
stelai, 169, 170, 173 (figs. 145, 146) ; on 
rings (M. iv.), 221 ; from grave of Aa- 
hotep, 316 
Syra, Mycenean influence traced at, 315 

TavpoKaOa^j/la of the Thessalians, 351 

Teledamus, tomb of (T.), 164 

Tell Hasy, the ancient Lachish, 327 

Temple, of Athena at New Ilios, 80 ; site 
unknowD, 346 ; Doric at New Ilios, 82 ; 
to Ajax, erected by Hadrian, 83 ; Doric 
at Mycene, 286 ; supposed, at Orcho- 
menos, 301 ; in gold plate (M. iii.), 
199 

Testaccio, Monte, at Rome, 330 

Teucros, name in inscription, 335 

Theangela, in Caria, Mycenisan pottery 
from, 315 

Theatre at New Ilios, 83, 329 

Themistokles, wall of, 333 ; see " Athens " 

Thera, Mycenaean pottery from, 190, 815 

Theseus, buried, not burnt, 163, 314 ; binds 
Marathonian bull, 351 

Thessalian ravpoxca^a^Ja, 351 

Thohs, 137, 141, 144, 148, 166, 318 ; see 
" Beehive graves " 

Threshold (T.), 109 ; (M.), 289 

Thnnakria, the ** pitchfork " land, 82 

QpuHTfids T€dLoiOt 28 

Thucydides, 15, 295, 311, 812 

Thymbria, site of, 87 

Thymbrius, river (H.), 329 

Ti, queen of Egypt, scarabaeus of (M. ), 294, 
316 

Tiberius, supposed statue of (H.), 330 

Tiryns, excavated (1876 and 1884), 14, 96 : 
situation of, 92-96 ; legends and historj* 
of, 94-96 ; source of " Mycenaean " civil- 
isation, 96, 315 ; the Acropolis, 96 f. ; 
Cyclopean fortifications, 97 - 104 ; the 
Palace, 104 - 122, 200 ; see " Palace," 
" Megaron," and "Wall-painting" ; vases 
and terra-cotta figures from, 122-133 ; 
Bygantine settlement on site of, 133 ; 
controversy on antiquity of, 133 ; see 
" Lower city," " Galleries " 

Tombs, so-called, of Ajax, 83 ; of Achilles, 
83 ; of Protesilaus, 85 ; of Priam, 85 ; 
of Agamemnon, 143 ; of Atreus, Cas- 
sandra, Agamemnon, Eurymedon, Tele- 
damus, Pelops, Clytemnestra, and Aegis- 
thus, 163-164 

Torso, female, from Orchomenos, 301 

Towers at Hissarlik, 47, 48, 328, 332, 333, 
338, 342 

Trachyte, handmills of, 301, 302 

Trade in j^ottery, 190, 315 

Trajan at Ilios, 85 

" Treasure," "the great," at Hissariik, 8, 9, 
55, 275 
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Treasury, old name for " beehive " graves, 
of Atreus, 143 ; not a treasury, 147 ; of 
Minyas, 300 

Trench, ancient, at Hissarlik, 346 ; Schlie- 
mann's excavation by means of (H.), 7, 
13, 86, 52; (M.), 152,334 

Trojan, war, 19 f., 820 ; plain, 19 ; geolo- 
gical change in, 23 ; springs, 20 

Troy, the second or chief stratum at His- 
sarlik, see " Hissarlik " and " Ilios " 

Tsountas, M., the excavator, 121, 206, 210, 
290, 293, 297, 315, 361 

Tumuli, or plain of Skamander, 83-86 

Tyriaion, a Phrygian town, 334 

Ujkk-tepeh, tumulus at, 83 

Vaphwo, near Amyclse, "beehive" grave 

at, 350, 351 ; see " Amycla " 
Varnish or lustrous paint on pottery, 

189 
Vases, tee " Pottery " 
Vathy, bay in Ithaca, 308 
Virchow, Prof. Rudolf. 11, 12, 15, 23, 28, 

39, 31, 78, 324. 336 
Vitruvius, on pit-dwellings, 161 
VSlkerkunde, Museum /iir, in Berlin, 14, 

15,73 
Volo, in Thessaly, "beehive" grave at, 151, 

162 

Wainscot on cross-wall (T.)f 109 ; in bath- 
room (T.), 112 

Waldstein, Prof., 324 

Wall-paintings (T.), 119-122 (figs. 108-111), 
817 ; (M.), 291-293 (figs. 287, 288) 



Walls, of city (H. L), 36, 336 ; (H. ii.), 43- 
50, 52, 825, 327, 333, 337-347 ; (H. iiL- 
vii.), 77, 82, 349 ; (T.), 94, 97-104, 113 ; 
(M.), 136-143, 167, 286 

Warriors, on gold intaglios (M. iii.), 197 
(fig. 178) ; on fragments of vase (M.), 280 
(figs. 284, 285) 

Water-pipes, of earthenware (H.), 329 

Webb, Mr. P. Barker, 31 

Wheat, stored in jars (H.), 326 

Wheels, bronze (M.), 285 

Whorls, spinning (H.), 42, 124, 334 ; (0.), 
301 

Windows (M.), 200 

Winter, Dr., 292 (note) 

Wolters, Dr. Paul, 121 

Women, separate apartments of (H.), 53, 
(T.), 106, 112 ; (M.), 291 ; ornaments of, 
distinguished from men's, 215, 273 ; 
sacrificing on wall-painting, 291 ; on 
intaglio, 276 ; terra-cotta figures of (H. ), 
66; (T.), 127-129 (figs. 126-129); on 
vases (T.), 130 (fig. 130) ; (M.), 280 (fig. 
284) ; on wall-paiuting, 291 (fig. 288) ; 
on gold ring, 277 (fig. 281) 

Wood, used with brick in building (H.), 44 ; 
columns and uprights (H.), 346 ; (T.). 109, 
111; bolt of, in city gate (T.), 105; 
fragments of shield of (M. v.), 267 (fig. 
276) ; beams in shaft-graves, 160 

Xerxes, at Ilios, 21, 80 

Zara, hill near MyCenie, 94, 134, 143 
Zeus, the Carian. 277, 311 ; Herkeios, altar 
of. at Troy, 21. 312 ; at Tiryns, 40 



THE END 



'^imUdfy R. & R. Clark, Edinhurgk. 
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